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ARTICLE I. 
THE PERMANENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 


Let no one be surprised at the suggestion that there can be 
any thing variable in Christianity itself, for we now use the 
word Christianity as comprehending not merely its essential 
truths, but the whole system of things which has proceeded in 
different ages and countries directly from Christ. It includes, 
not indeed all which has assumed the name, but all which has 
legitimately grown up under the influence of our Lord and his 
authorized teachers. Not only does it embrace theological 
truths, but the use and arrangement of doctrines, and the whole 
system of measures which has been put forth for the defence 
and promotion of evangelical religion, with the spirit which 
has animated them. In accordance with sucha use of the 
word, we often speak of different forms of Christianity, as the 
Latin, the Oriental, the Primitive, the Medieval, and the 
Modern. These imply a diversity not merely of aspect, but 
of internal arrangement and life. There is something in Chris- 
tianity which is essential to its reality, and therefore never 
changes; but there is also something which produces an un- 
ceasing variety of form, and an adaptation to the ever changing 
condition of our humanity. 

Serious objections have been raised against Christianity; on 
the one hand, that it has not always exhibited those excellences 
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which have been its glory at some particular period; and on the 
other, that it seemed to spring from the particular state of so- 
ciety, and the religious sentiments of those among whom it 
originally prevailed, thus suggesting the thought that it is 
essentially a product of this world, and variable as human 
opinion. Both of these objections have acquired unusual force 
and prevalence at the present time; the former, among many 
real friends of Christianity, who fear that it has so much dege- 
nerated and accommodated itself to the spirit of the world, that 
it has lost its original and apostolic type; and the latter, 
among those who desire to make radical changes in that type, 
or to substitute for it an entirely different system. 

Now we contend that there may be great changes in the form 
of Christianity without affecting its distinctive character, and 
yet that there is a limit beyond which any innovation would 
be fatal to its reality. We believe that this limit is not diffi- 
cult to find, and hence, that no uncertainty need be felt with 
respect to the stability of evangelical principles. 

1. Indispensable to the permanency of any thing in our reli- 
gion, is the entire reliability and perfect authority of the Scrip- 
tures as the ultimate standard of our faith and practice. We 
do not know that essential Christianity would be impaired if 
many passages in our present Bible were proved not to have 
belonged to the original records. The account of some of our 
Lord’s miracles, many of the sayings of his opponents, and 
some conversations of his disciples, indeed, many historical or 
doctrinal statements might be removed, as not genuine, from 
the sacred volume, and yet our faith might not be seriously 
affected. As long as the authority of the original record itself 
is acknowledged, we have something to which we can appeal 
for deciding all controversy. Many things may be given up 
as not belonging to the Bible, but nothing is unimportant which 
belongs to it. If the first two chapters of Matthew, or the first 
part of the eighth of John, should be proved spurious, probably 
no article of religion would have to be changed; but if they 
are shown to be a genuine part of the evangelical narrative, 
we could never afford to concede the slightest error in them. 
We should thereby yield the principle that the inspired writers 
were mistaken in what they have written, and this concession 
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would be fundamental, whether the error related to the most 
important or the most trivial incident of their history. We 
should contend therefore as stoutly that Paul sent for his cloak 
and his parchments at Troas, as that he was commissioned by 
the ascended Saviour. By giving up either we should impair 
the complete authority and infallibility of the writer. Allow 
that “human reason,” or *‘a divine instinct,” or “‘a principle 
of spiritual faith,” in the reader, and not the divine authority 
of the writer, must decide what is important or true in the in- 
spired narrative, and no permanent ground of confidence remains ~ 
for us. Facts show that we have nothing in us which works 
with the uniformity of an instinct in the recognition of histo- 
rical truth, and we know of no kind of faith whose office is to 
distinguish what is truth, but which has no evidence on which it 
rests. Even the Holy Spirit works in us no trust directly in 
himself, but in something revealed to our understanding. There 
must be an actual testimony believed, or a person confided in. 
Where can this be when the spiritual ‘ idealogist ’’ gives up all 
the historical facts of Christianity, and retains only the ideas 
intended to be conveyed by them? What is, definitely, the 
process by which facts are thus idealized, and on what ground 
is it called a spiritual faith? In whom is faith reposed, and 
what is the object of confidence? We are very sure that such 
a faith is nowhere recognised in the Bible, and it certainly seems 
unintelligible to reason. 

We are not called upon here to discuss the nature of the in- 
spiration we claim for the Scriptures. We may, however, re- 
mark that if it were merely genial, an excitement of the ordi- 
nary mental faculties, an enthusiasm like that of a Milton or a 
Dante, or a keen sagacity, like that of great discoverers or 
inventors, to penetrate the relations of truth, it could give us 
no information with respect to facts whose reality must be 
ascertained by testimony, and not by logical or intuitive power. 
The system of Christianity is mainly built upon certain realities 
or divine acts, in heaven or on earth, in a far distant eter- 
nity or in time, which must be certified on evidence by compe- 
tent witnesses. A clear mind might perhaps have such an 
insight into the relations of things as to feel assured of the 
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divine existence and of certain divine attributes, but how could 
it become aware of the relation of the Trinity, and of the 
‘mystery which was hid for ages,” but was revealed to the 
holy prophets and apostles, with respect to the whole scheme 
of salvation? Those inspired men have announced these things 
to us as facts, and we are now informed that they had no tes- 
timony on which they could rely. It is furthermore contended 
that the reality of what they assert is of no importance to us, 
_ but that our spiritual instincts, under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, can discover all the important “ideas” contained in 
their statements; that such influences of the divine Spirit within 
us are the only supernatural events which are credible, and 
that they are sufficient for a complete assurance in divine things. 
To us, such a scheme is vastly more unsatisfactory than that 
of the old orthodox faith. It is denying the only miracles 
which can be truly authenticated, and then asserting that the 
intellectual world is full of miracles. It denies the only inspi- 
ration which can give assurance of truth, and supplies writers 
and readers of the Scriptures with an inspiration that gives 
the widest range for a disordered fancy. It implies that by 
divine illumination we must gather truth from writers who 
themselves had the same kind of illumination but were full of 
errors. At every step this theory breaks down, the mode in 
which the original writers obtained knowledge, the accuracy 
with which they have recorded it, the method by which we 
idealize their facts, and the confidence we can repose in the 
~ ideas thus obtained. Much more simple is the ordinary theory. 
By a more intelligible process of inspiration, the original writers 
became assured that they spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, and therefore of the absolute certainty of what 
they communicate, and we thus obtain from them a system of 
truth which bears the severest tests of reason and criticism, 
and in which we can repose an intelligent faith. The only 
miracles supposed are in the first step of the process. We can 
scarcely avoid suspecting that the authors of this new theory 
invented it, as their Westminster friends suggest, to save 
them from the necessity of giving up wholly a Christianity 
which in their minds was “riddled and honey-combed with 
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doubt.” They seemed to have been convinced that historical 
and natural science had taken from a supernatural revelation 
all basis for faith. They have retreated to a position which 
we regard as a surrender of all that is valuable in Christianity. 
We see no necessity for such a retreat, and we are convinced 
that none but half friends or concealed traitors would have 
suggested it. We utterly despise the intrenchments to which 
they invite us, and we see no necessity for leaving the strong 
fortress where more loyal friends have been unharmed for ages. 
They tell us that scientific men have undermined our ground, 
and yet we find that nearly all really scientific investigators are 
still full of confidence in our cause, and that those who are 
troubled with such difficulties are, in almost every instance, 
metaphysical and over-refined, rather than practical and healthy 
philosophers. But whoever may be our assailants, we shall 
give them our confidence only as they show us reasons. War 
has lately accustomed us to the loud boasts of enemies, and 
the timorous predictions of the double-minded. The experience 
of the last twenty years in the midst of the severest assaults 
which our religion has ever received, has been by no means 
discouraging. We have never yet seen an error in the original 
records of our faith clearly proved. Often as the proof has 
been proclaimed and conceded by some professed friends, it has 
never borne the test of time. It would be a sad day for 
Christianity, were a single error, however trifling, found in the 
original and authentic Scriptures. From that moment every 
one will be at liberty to reject every thing in them uncongenial 
to his peculiar “instincts.” The most conscientious and logical 
reasoner will be just the one most difficult to be satisfied. He 
will be the surest to discover that if those sacred records have 
no divine attestation, they are unworthy of trust, and that 
without them we have only a meagre system of morality with- 
out sanction, and the faintest rudiments of a natural theology. 

2. Assuming, then, that Christianity has a permanent stan- 
dard of its faith, we have a series of facts which can never be 
impeached or changed. Every thing mentioned in the sacred 
volume remains unalterably there to be the subject of comment 
and inference to the end of time. However trivial it may seem 
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to us, it is as immortal and immutable as the Bible. It may 
have no apparent relation to our theological system, and call 
for no defence, except for its place in the history, and for its 
bearing upon the inspiration of the narrator. The trustwor- 
thiness of the whole volume depends upon its veracity in every 
part. God cannot lie any more with respect to a trifling, than 
to an important circumstance. 

But among the facts essential to Christianity as a theologi- 
cal system, must be all those which show the necessity of sal- 
vation; that is, which show that man is fallen, universally cor- 
rupt and condemned, and unable to recover himself from his 
ruin. Equally essential are those which relate to the miracu- 
lous birth of Christ, his divine mission, his prophetical life, 
his wonderful works in his own name and by his own power, 
his voluntary death, his resurrection, his ascension to the right 
hand of God, and his investiture with all power over our world. 
Nor could we leave out the history of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit to abide with men forever, as the Author of all 
holiness on earth, the real source of all “communion of saints,” 
and the medium of Christ’s spiritual power in the Church. 

3. But in addition to these historical facts, there are numerous 
explanations of them and revelations of truth which are equally 
essential to Christianity and unchangeable. Many incidents 
in the life of Christ, and in the history of the Church, would 
have remained unintelligible or have been misunderstood, with- 
out a divine interpretation. Men might have stood around the 
manger of Bethlehem, the cross of Calvary, and the disciples 
at Pentecost, recognising all the outward facts, but with no 
conception of the wonderful mysteries involved in them. These 
were beyond the reach of human reason, until a positive reve- 
lation gave us a clue by which to penetrate them. But by 
divine teaching, the scenes of Eden, of Sinai, and of Calvary, 
have acquired an awful significancy. We thus learn that it 
was by no Promethean offence, but by a moral transgression 
that the divine wrath was brought upon our race; that our 
only sufficient rule of life is the word of God; that we are in- 
sufficient of ourselves to any good; that in the divine Unity 
there is a distinction of persons, which is the origin of the whole 
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scheme of our salvation; that Jesus Christ was both God and 
man in one person; that his death was a complete propitiation 
for the sins of the world; that in his resurrection his whole 
work as our Prophet, Priest, and King, was justified and ac 
cepted by his Father; that he ascended to the throne of uni- 
versal authority; that the holy catholic Church was instituted 
by him, and that he governs and sustains it by his special grace 
and providence; that he renews and sanctifies his people by 
the Holy Ghost; that he justifies them freely and finally on 
their faith in him; that his kingdom is advancing to a final 
prevalence in all the world; that he will raise from their graves 
the just and the unjust, will judge the quick and the dead, will 
reward all men according to their works, will consign the finally 
wicked to eternal despair, and will reign forever in glory with 
his people. These, and kindred doctrines plainly taught in 
the Scriptures, have been accepted by the Church universal as 
its permanent creed. Individuals within her pale, and some 
whom we are bound to regard as probably sincere Christians, 
have failed to receive some of them. Perhaps none of them 
have escaped a virtual rejection at some period, by prominent 
teachers in the Church, and even by Jarge numbers who have 
yet been faithful to the general system of truth. But the 
great body of true believers have shown a singular and per- 
sistent unanimity in maintaining them all under the most vio- 
lent persecutions and temptations to renounce them. The pro- 
gress of knowledge has not unfrequently changed the illustra- 
tions and arguments by which they are defended; has arranged 
them into new combinations and proposed new hypotheses to 
account for their apparent difficulties, but we believe that these 
have only produced a more confirmed faith in them, and a con- 
tinually increasing reception of them as a supernatural but 
rational system of truth. 

4. There is also @ general religious spirit which we regard 
as essential to Christianity. This does not necessarily follow 
from the reception of the Scriptures, nor from a faith in the 
historical facts and the peculiar doctrines of our faith. The 
preaching of the gospel in its purity is, indeed, productive of 
certain uniform effects upon the hearts and lives of men. But 
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we think this springs from the universal diffusion and action of 
the Holy Spirit, which is to the universal Church as the spirit 
of a man to his body. It commences in each individual heart 
with a sincere hatred to sin in every form and degree, in con- 
sequence of which all sin is repented of and made the object 
of an unceasing resistance. The offers of pardon and of divine 
assistance in this warfare will be accepted with ingenuous and 
unreserved faith in Christ. In the course of a brief experience, 
the Christian learns to have an exceedingly humble estimate 
of himself, and that every thing he hopes for must come from 
above. His intercourse with Christ soon ripens into a per- 
sonal affection, which more and more becomes the primary mo- 
tive for all he does, and the basis of an intense fellowship with 
all of a like spirit. So supreme will be his interest in the pur- 
suit of spiritual good, that he will be more and more indifferent 
to worldly advantages and personal wrongs. He can submit 
to severe afflictions or cruel injuries for the Lord’s sake, irre- 
spective of what is due to himself or to his fellow men. Even 
the duties of common morality and of social life, though some- 
times learned from legal teaching, are performed under the 
promptings of his love to Christ. The same commercial in- 
tegrity and philanthropic zeal which characterize some worldly 
men around him, spring in him from a different motive. His 
self-denial may be the same in outward form, but is essentially 
different in principle. Any one familiar with its mani- 
festations, could never mistake it for any product of worldly or 
superstitious influences, The stoical submission of the Moham- 
medan, or the terrible self-inflictions of the Indian Fakir, could 
never be confounded, by the most superficial observer, with 
his cheerful acquiescence in what a friendly Providence inflicts 
upon him for his good. The proud self-sufficiency and self- 
righteousness of such devotees, and even the bitter remorse 
and mortifications of the Roman ascetic, spring from a tho- 
roughly different source, and work toward entirely other re- 
sults. A common system of truth, accompanied by an all-per- 
vading divine Spirit, and a common fellowship of love, assimi- 
lating together the great body of Christ in all ages and nations, 
renders it certain that such a spirit must remain essentially the 
same forever. 
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We have thus far aimed to present, not so much complete 
details of the essential principles of Christianity, as specimens 
and illustrations of their general classes. We have gone over 
this ground that our readers may refresh their memories for a 
moment with what is meant by the permanent type of our 
Christianity. 

But we must now notice that in acting upon society in all 
its forms, in different ages and countries, these permanent ele- 
ments assume different aspects, and have various modes of ope- 
ration. We know a man may remain essentially the same, 
and sometimes for that very reason adapt his expressions of 
countenance, the subjects of his address, and the measures he 
pursues, to the changing relations in which he is placed. To 
have the same smile or frown for all around him whether they 
were good or bad, would either imply indifference to all alike, 
or a corresponding change of his nature. The Son of God, 
though essentially the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
exhibited an almost infinite variety of emotions and policy, 
according to the necessities of his condition, and the wants of 
those whose welfare he sought. The circumstances of his en- 
trance into our world were doubtless much affected by the state 
of society at that period. He had waited for ages, that the 
nations might be prepared for his coming. A precise relation 
of “fulness of time” was indispensable, such as never had 
been before, and never has been since. God thus recognised 
the necessity of a mutual relation between Christianity and the 
objects of its beneficence. It was not like a perfect work of 
art, let down from heaven, to be gazed at and admited by all 
intelligent creatures, but a living organism, taking up into itself 
our entire humanity, from which it was to remove imperfec- 
tions, gradually to throw off sinful redundances, and grow into 
a holy completeness in connection with our theanthropic head. 
And when our Lord commenced his work, can we suppose his 
instructions and measures were just the same they would have 
been in some other age or country? Had he appeared in In- 
dia or at Athens, would he have used the same style of address, 
and attacked the same vices? He had, indeed, become “the 
desire of all nations;”’ heathen philosophy, almost equally with 
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Jewish law, had been, though in a different way, a schoolmas- 
ter to prepare the way for Christ, so that many Gentiles sought 
to see Jesus, and welcomed the news of his coming almost as 
eagerly as the professed people of God. His chief apostle 
refused not to become “all things to all men that he might 
gain the more.’ Christ and his apostles were admirable ex- 
amples of just that happy adjustment of character in which 
one has individuality enough to contribute something to the 
age in which he lives, and yet enough sympathy with its wants 
and tendencies to give him a hold on its heart. They brought 
from heaven enough to prevent them from falling in with, and 
to provide a remedy for, human corruption, and yet took on 
themselves so much of our humanity that every human being, 
however peculiar, felt that he was a brother. Every great 
movement must have these two elements in sufficient propor- 
tions at the same time, to supply something which the contem- 
porary spirit has not in itself, and yet to have much in com- 
mon with it. It is evident that the generation in which Chris- 
tianity commenced its course had much with which it could 
heartily sympathize, as well as much which it had to correct. 
And unless we grant that all which has been peculiar to the 
Christianity of each age has been a corruption, and assume 
that some one style is the only one in which it can properly 
appear, there must be much in it which is variable. 

The position which we maintain is, that Christianity, in the 
sense in which we now use the word, without being at any time 
essentially wrong, assumes very different forms and aspects at 
differen# priods, and that these must be the result of variable 
elements in itself. We think it would be as reasonable to de- 
mand that a child should be, and act like, a full-grown man, 
or that an army should always have the same organization, and 
pursue the same plan of warfare upon all kinds of enemies, as 
that the Church should exhibit no varieties in its discipline, in 
its weapons, and its mode of assault upon the world. 

Some particulars in which it has presented these variations, 
appear to us the following :— . 

1. The terms in which it was originally announced were 
borrowed extensively from the language and customs of the 
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people among whom it was proclaimed. In the inspired his- 
tory we have specimens of the language which its authorized 
preachers used, at least among Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 
As they passed from one country or nationality to another, we 
readily perceive that the illustrations and terms used, are 
strongly colored by the usages and language of the people 
among whom they speak. When addressing the Corinthians, 
almost every paragraph of the apostle’s writings is filled with 
allusions to the games celebrated among them, and the vices 
peculiar to them. At Athens we instantly recognise his refe- 
rences to the Epicurean and Stoic philosophy. At Ionian 
Ephesus, at the more oriental Colosse, at the noble colony of 
Philippi, and at Rome the centre of the world, we plainly per- 
ceive a style and tone of address peculiarly suited to each po- 
sition. ‘The original preachers of the gospel were, however, 
all Jews, and used language most habitual to themselves, as 
well as adapted to their hearers. Only in the preaching of 
Christ himself do we get truth uncolored by any personal ex- 
perience or national observations. His sayings are impersonal 
utterances of one who rose above all passion or prejudice. 
But no one more than he catches his illustrations and language 
from the material objects and living masses before him. A 
complete picture of Jewish and oriental life could be drawn 
from his discourses. Each household utensil, each dish of the 
table, each garment of any class, each implement of the field, 
each beast, and fowl, and plant, and stone, each part and ser- 
vice, and worshipper in the temple, each religious sect, and 
each social usage, contributes something to be a vehicle of 
truth. He always succeeds, however, in keeping his thought un- 
colored by the special medium of his figure. It is not altogether 
so with even his inspired followers. What they say is truth, 
infallible and pure, but shaped and colored by their private 
and national peculiarities. The gospel is divine, but brought 
to us in a Jewish vessel. The very structure of thought, but 
especially the mode of expression, is derived from national 
usages and institutions. We utterly deny, as a severe impu- 
tation upon their manliness and honesty, that they ever carried 
the principle of accommodation to the extent of sanctioning a 
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falsehood, or conveying an erroneous impression. They were 
never too indolent or careless to correct a popular error, and 
they would never have used any language which was untrue. 
But their thought. was true, when the work of Christ was_de- 
scribed as a sacrifice or a propitiation. Such language had 
reference to a patriarchal usage which had descended to many 
nations, but received its precise form immediately from the 
Jewish rites. The satisfaction which our Lord rendered for 
man’s sin, and the opening of the way of forgiveness to every 
human being, was described under figures borrowed from the 
temple service. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
makes the whole temple, with all its parts, and services, and 
furniture, a figure of the redeemed universe; and the apostles 
Peter, and John, and Paul, can scarcely speak of Christ and 
his work without using @ sacrificial and ritual phraseology. 
References of this kind have given a strong complexion to our 
whole Christian terminology. It would be difficult even for 
us, with all our Saxon modes of thought and scientific preci- 
sion, to express theological truth without some Jewish figure. 
The very idea of our Christian atonement is so thoroughly 
sacrificial, that even a Socinian can scarcely divest himself of 
its power. In the Romish Church, the priestly character and 
rites have been transferred from the Jewish economy, and made 
the basis of immense hierarchic powers, in complete contradic- 
tion to the fact that all priestly functions, under the Christian 
dispensation, are represented in the New Testament as belong- 
ing exclusively to Christ himself, and the general body of be- 
lievers. 

Let any one also reflect how much of the language of Chris- 
tian writers has been derived from the historical incidents and 
localities presented in the Jewish annals. Our whole earthly 
existence is a pilgrimage towards heaven, our spiritual Canaan, 
all God’s people are a spiritual Israel, Jesus Christ is our Mes- 
siah, his throne is the throne of David, and our places of pub- 
lic religious solemnity are our Zion. Almost every city, 
mountain, river, plain, and forest of Palestine has been conse- 
crated in our Christian vernacular, and throws a poetic. ex- 
pression over our worship. The Book of Revelation, whose 
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very structure and imagery are Jewish, has accustomed us, to 
a great extent only by perversion and misunderstanding of its 
design, to think of the future history of Christ’s kingdom and 
of heaven itself, under representations drawn from the ancient 
dispensation. Now all this language and metaphor are not 
essential to the Christian system. Many who have no taste 
for evangelical thought are displeased with it; but it has not only 
cast over our religion an oriental charm, from which it would 
be divested with much loss, but it has held fast our theology 
to an essential orthodoxy, from which it perhaps would other- 
wise have fallen. It might, however, be laid aside, and, for 
some purposes, should be. There are times when any figura- 
tive language is calculated to mislead, and when it is advanta- 
geous to contemplate truth under the “dry light’’ of scientific 
definitions. We sometimes imagine a meaning hid under a 
figure which does not belong to the truth itself, and many are 
unable to recognise a familiar truth under new forms of speech. 
Greater accuracy is, therefore sometimes gained by contem- 
plating it under every variety of representation, and we are 
thus better prepared to detect those subtleties of error which 
usually gain currency under new phrases and figures. It is, 
however, for this very reason that the Church should ever be 
jealous of those who fall out with “the form of sound words” 
which the Holy Ghost has sanctioned, and the pious feelings 
and intellect of good men for ages have consecrated. 

2. There was something also in the relation of the primitive 
Christians to the great world which gave currency to a con- 
duct and language peculiar to some extent to their age. Not 
unfrequently, perhaps uniformly, the world is spoken of in the 
New Testament as hostile to God and to man’s spiritual wel- 
fare. One reason for this may possibly always exist. The 
world, in contrast to heaven, is the sphere of sense, and is, 
therefore, opposed to faith. From our very birth our attention 
is caught by it, and it is difficult to direct our thoughts to spi- 
ritual things. There is, therefore, a perpetual strife between 
our walk by faith and our walk by sight. We have no cer- 
tainty that these two spheres will ever become so identical that 
this conflict will cease. But there is another antagonism 
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between the Church and the world, and which was the princi- 
pal reason for the scriptural language referred to, but which 
we hope was temporary. The great majority of men, and 
almost all earthly powers, in the apostolic age, were opposed 
to Christianity. Government, social usages, trade, numbers, 
literature, philosophy, and religion, had each their respective 
reasons for desiring its extermination. It claimed the right 
to control them all, and had a controversy with each for their 
corruptions. Unlike the other religions of antiquity, which 
were all national and had no demands against each other, it 
assumed to be the only true one, it avowed its purpose to be- 
come universal, and wherever it came it demanded the extinction 
of every other system. When we remember how much was in- 
volved in these various forms of hostility, we are not surprised 
that Christianity looked upon heaven as its only friend, and 
the whole earth as its foe. And it must be conceded that even 
until the present time, and in countries where it has the nomi- 
nal ascendency, sight has not become favorable to faith, and 
in spirit and numbers ‘the world lieth in wickedness.” There 
is scarcely a single department of social life which can pro- 
perly be said to be Christianized. To ‘walk after the course 
of this world”’ is even now and every where to walk ‘‘not after 
Christ.” Mammon has not yet been made subordinate to God, 
and the god of this world, the prince of the power of the air, 
has fallen from his throne only in tendency and in the divine 
purpose. The way “that leadeth to destruction” is yet 
‘“*broad,’’ and is travelled by the “ many.” 

But such a hostility between Christ and the world is not 
their essential or normal relation. Under the Old Testament 
dispensation, when the religion of Jehovah was nominally su- 
preme among the Israelitish people, the world was not spoken 
of in the same terms. We are warranted in expecting a period 
when the political world shall give its “kings. to be nursing 
fathers, and its queens to be nursing mothers” to the Church; 
when the commercial world shall send her “swift ships,” both 
of the sea and of the desert, for the service of Christ’s king- 
dom, and inscribe ‘ Holiness to the Lord” upon its most com- 
mon utensils; when science and philosophy, truly so called, 
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shall consecrate the world of nature for a great temple in which 
the Lord God and the Lamb shall give the only light; when 
art shall recover to man his lost dominion over the world; 
when the world of sense shall become a sanctified instrument 
of the Spirit, and poetry and song shall float over every de- 
partment of life asa hymn of praise. We are not among those 
who regard these as belonging to another dispensation, We 
see in them nothing but what may be accomplished by an in- 
tensified and enlarged application of agencies, divine and hu- 
man, now in operation. Nor do the strong figures of prophecy 
in which they are promised, necessarily imply a miraculous 
economy; at least none more inconsistent with the present order 
of things than existed in apostolic times. We see no necessity 
of supposing that even they should be removed to some extreme 
point near the close of the present dispensation. Science has 
accustomed us to the reckoning of immense periods in the | 
past history of our planet, which we incline to regard not as 
long preparations for a brief maturity, but as proportionate 
preparations for a long futurity. We see nothing in the past 
history of Christianity which indicates that it has yet gone be- 
yond its season of youth. Its present position among other 
religions, its power over those who profess it, and its relation 
to art and science, suggest rather that it has only commenced 
its course. ‘To cut short its action now, and to supersede it 
by a new dispensation of miracle, would deprive the universe 
of a proper exhibition of its own powers and tendencies. No- 
thing is to us more unsatisfactory than those calculations by 
which the second advent is made literally nigh at hand. We 
should be obliged to alter what we regard as our most delight- 
ful and best-founded views of the prophetic future, if we could 
not anticipate vast ages in which the world and Christianity 
shall be in complete harmony and co-operation. And we think 
it one of the highest duties of Christians at the present day, 
not to modify the firm protest which Christ and his apostles 
uttered against a perverted and ungodly world, but to convert 
every department of the world to their higher principles, and 
to subdue all nature to their purposes. This world has been 
given to the saints of the Most High, and it is time they were. 
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entering upon the possession. Even our fleshly nature, which 
so “lusteth against the spirit,” and renders those who are 
under its sole power so gross that they cannot please God, and 
are necessarily enemies to God, has been redeemed, and we 
are made to hope that our whole soul, body, and spirit, may 
be together sanctified. The law in our members and the law 
in our minds, which war against each other, were not made to 
be hostile, but auxiliary to one another. The flesh becomes 
sinful by becoming supreme. Hence our state “by a fallen 
and apostate nature”’ was that of “children of wrath even as 
others” who are still aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. 
But must this be always so? Is there no ground for believing 
that this redeemed nature, continuing for generation after ge- 
neration under sanctifying influences, will cease to be enmity 
to God, be sanctified by the Holy Ghost, and be made the ally 
of the Spirit? Must creation be ever sighing, and our spirits 
be always groaning in these tabernacles, and is the time of 
deliverance exclusively at the resurrection? Perhaps we must 
answer these questions in the affirmative, and we are sure that 
our flesh must always be defective during our present state, 
but we are not without hope that it may yet be so sanctified 
that it shall no longer ‘war against the soul.” 

3. We should naturally suppose that some changes in the 
language and applications of revealed truth would be occasioned 
by the advances of modern science. We refer not now to any 
withdrawal of Scriptural assertions. Believing that he who 
gave us his “‘manifestations”’ in nature, gave us also a “‘reve- 
lation”’ in the Bible, we cannot concede that there has ever been 
a contradiction between the two. We should be slow indeed 
to acknowledge that any thing in the latter was inconsistent 
with a well-established fact in nature, for we know beyond all 
doubt that God made the world. It may be difficult to recon- 
cile the crude interpretations which men may give of these two 
revelations, but no intelligent friend of the Bible would make so 
fatal a concession as that a genuine passage of holy writ con- 
tradicts a plain fact in nature. But many expressions of the 
inspired writers are to be interpreted as colloquial, and settling 
, nothing respecting their accuracy. They are true for the pur- 
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pose intended, but for nothing further. When they spoke of 
the rising and setting sun, and of the heights and depths of 
this universe, they were no more meant to decide astronomical 
questions, than similar phrases when used by us. And if they 
make no allusions to any other part of the universe than to our 
world and its firmament, it would be unfair to assert that they 
necessarily implied there was none. They speak of men and 
angels, but inform us that under the latter designation they 
include many orders of being. But if subsequent science has 
demonstrated that there are multitudes of worlds, probably in- 
habited by countless myriads of beings as important in the 
scale of being as ourselves, must they be charged with false- 
hood simply because they made no allusion to such beings? 
In the Apocalypse we are shown the heavenly world in symboli- 
cal figures as related solely to our world, but is it right to imply 
that the beloved disciple regarded this as an exhibition of the 
whole creation? We are told that God is about to gather all 
things in heaven and on earth into one in Christ, and that 
Christ will come to judge the earth in the glory of his Father 
and of the holy angels, but it would be hard to prove that such 
expressions imply that the whole solar and stellar universe is 
included in the redeeming work of Christ, or that its inhabi- 
tants will be gathered at one time to witness any transaction 
connected with our race. The truth is, that we are told no- 
thing in the Bible respecting such beings, and we have no evi- 
dence that its human authors knew any thing of them. But 
now that science has revealed them to us, we find nothing in 
the word of God inconsistent with this enlargement of our 
knowledge. Our earth and heaven have the same relations to 
Christ and his ministering angels as before, and we accept 
what is told us there respecting those relations just as if we 
knew of no other. 

But if science gives us no contradictions to the Scriptures, 
may it not afford us a vaster field for the application of sacred 
truth? In each of those worlds our Creator has made a spe- 
cial manifestation of his glory. We have no reason to suppose 
that what has been done for our race is any more wonderful 
than what has been accomplished in each of those beautiful 
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orbs. He who never repeats his own acts, even in the produc- 
tion of the smallest insect or flower in our world, is doubtless 
equally able and inclined to vary his moral wonders at each 
step of this magnificent universe, until every part of it becomes 
for his own and his creatures’ contemplation radiant with reflec- 
tions, and vocal with oracles of himself. And if there are be- 
ings who pass from world to world admiring his works, they 
unquestionably find relics of power, wisdom and grace to make 
them pause everywhere, and desire to look into his mysteries. 
We may be unable to conceive of these. A work in any other 
sphere comparable to that of redemption, doubtless passes all 
imagination. But let us not limit the Holy One of Israel. 
Neither space nor time will. present any dreary monotonies. 
He who inhabits eternity, and sits on the circle of the infinite 
depth,* is ever filling them with new radiations of his glory. 
The essential idea of Providence is, that God’s hand is in 
every thing, fulfilling the counsel of his own will. We never 
err, therefore, when we recognize his agency in every event, 
however minute or apparently fortuitous. But one mind may 
recognise this providence as immediate, and another as through 
a wonderfully varied instrumentality. Both are correct in their 
primary conception, only one is not distracted by the com- 
plexity of its thought, and perhaps lives in more direct contact 
with divinity. Surrounded by the luxuriance of a mysterious 
life, the ancients of the oriental world saw a deity in every 
thing. They knew but little of those regular laws by which 
the Almighty acted, and to which he bound all his creatures. 
A fixed constitution of nature was scarcely known to the com- 
mon people, and was but vaguely imagined even by most 
intelligent philosophers. The world seemed full of marvels, 
most of which were wrought directly by superior beings. 
With the same admirable reserve which always restrained the 
sacred writers within their own moral and religious sphere, no- 
thing definite, on this subject, is revealed to us in the Bible. 
Satisfied with ascribing all to God, and sometimes mentioning 
his instruments, we are seldom informed when the divine agency 
was immediate, and when through established laws. Hveuts 
are told in their pragmatic simplicity, and we are left to de- 
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termine whether they were miracles or mysterious prodigies. 
Modern science has resolved much of this simplicity into many 
complex intermediate agencies, and shown that God has retired 
from his work that it may act without him, but that he works 
according to established laws. That we may be excited to di- 
ligence in the expectation of uniform results from a fixed line 
of conduct, he seldom, or as some think, never violates the per- 
manent constitution he has formed. Abundant room is still 
left for answers to prayer by his continuance to act in the 
midst of nature. Even the lowest of his intelligent creatures 
can so combine the action of its laws as to bring about a de- 
sired end. A common man, without violating a single law of 
nature, can bring together substances by which steam is gene- 
rated, the photographic image is formed, or the magnetic cur- 
rent is sent around the world. Nor has God bound himself 
not to modify the action of fixed laws even when he never sus- 
pends or violates their order. He still moves in nature, in so- 
ciety, in the world of mind. In extraordinary cases he may 
manifest his presence by accomplishing effects manifestly be- 
yond human power, that is, in the production of miracles; but 
even here many see no necessity of supposing any thing but a 
new combination of agencies, such as none but God could make. 

Now one may question whether theology has gained by this 
reference to natural laws. Many are prone to forget God if 
their eyes are turned much toward second causes. On the 
other hand, some are equally inclined, if their eyes are fixed 
exclusively on the naked hand of God, to hope for a perpetual, 
divine interference in their behalf, which dispenses with their 
diligence in the use of means. But at present we are not left 
altogether to our own choice in this matter. We are compelled 
by invincible demonstrations to regard God, much more than 
the primitive Christians did, as acting by fixed laws. One of 
those laws is, that if we ask him we shall receive, and we may 
be just as sure that all things are controlled and guided by 
him as Joseph was in Egypt. But we conceive of him more in 
the ordinary than in the extraordinary occurrence, in the ar- 
rangement rather than in the exceptional marvel. We get 
accustomed to admire him most, when for vast ages the planets 
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of our sphere swerve not a hair’s-breadth from their orbits, or 
when each insect’s wing or water drop shows as striking tokens 
of our Creator’s care as a world poised upon nothing. We 
learn to wonder more at the common uniformity and faithful- 
ness of Providence, than at the infrequent though startling 
interference. We are amazed at a Saviour’s grace, not merely 
when we have received some surprising spiritual manifestation, 
but that his Spirit always abides with us, that the throne of 
grace is always accessible, and that he ever lives at the right 
hand of the Father interceding for us. We see a far more 
wonderful care in the perpetual beating of the heart and the 
continuance of reason, than in the power that snatched us for 
once from imminent death. We discredit not the divine agency 
in all things, much less the possibility of miracles, for we have 
learned that divine power can act in a supernatural manner 
without changing nature, not in violation, but in the use of 
established laws, while our attention is directed to a far more 
extended view of an unvarying economy. 

4, The influence of particular characters has produced at 
different periods a predominant style of piety, not essential to 
the Christianity of other times and countries. In renewing 
and sanctifying men, the Holy Spirit appears never to change 
their natural characteristics any further than to bring them 
under the control of moral and religious principles. New 
themes are made to enlist their attention, and new motives to 
animate their hearts, but the peculiar natural qualities of each 
individual are left to express themselves in their own geniality 
and freshness. The world of grace is therefore distinguished 
by as great a diversity of appearance as the world of nature. 
All the apostles, for instance, were actuated by a supreme love 
to their common Lord, and an ardent desire to save men, but 
the manner in which each expressed his governing princi- 
ples was decided by his own special temperament. No discri- 
minating reader can for a moment mistake a discourse or an 
epistle of Paul, for a discourse or an epistle of Peter or of 
John. The “holy men,” in all their individuality of character, 
were as discernible as the ‘*Holy Ghost” which “moved”’ 
them. The human spirit sanctified indeed, and toned to a 
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divine key, but still genuinely human, breaks forth in every 
utterance. 

From this we can readily see how different styles of piety 
might be produced under the ministry and personal influence 
of different men. They all preached Christ, but each one as 
his own individual spirit had received him and imbodied bim. 
This it was, under God, which gave them such power over 
others’ hearts. Men are touched most affectingly by great 
truths incorporated in experiences. But as each apostle and 
every preacher had his own peculiar process of receiving Christ 
and divine truth, each had a peculiar method of presenting 
them to others. Paul had come to Christ through terrible con- 
flicts with his own self-righteousness and spiritual pride, and 
he therefore writes, as no one else could, of human corruption, 
and free justification by faith alone. Peter, as a man, had 
been made to taste of the bitter effects of weakness in conflict 
with Satan, even when his purposes and affections were best 
directed, and from the depth of hopeless defeats and awful de- 
spondency, he had been raised to become the apostle of a lively 
hope in a triumphant Saviour. John, whose ardent intuitive 
spirit had thought but little of self and its conflicts, but had at 
once fastened upon Jesus as the only object of his desire, be- 
cause the apostle not so much of faith and repentance as of 
self-forgetting and world-conquering love, panting for rest again 
on the bosom of incarnate Deity, where all consciousness of 
schism between the divine and human would be lost forever. 
To gain a conception of pure religion without human passion 
and some speciality of experience, we may, perhaps, form a 
synthesis of all these exhibitions of its action, or go back to 
Christ himself, the representative of a complete humanity, the 
harmonious unity of all forms of sinless spiritual life. 

As there are special diversities among individual Christians, 
we may also, for the same reasons, expect them among Chris- 
tian nations and periods of the world. How different the spi- 
rit with which the speculative but impassioned Asiatic receives 
and utters our common faith, from that with which the more 
practical and cautious European does essentially the same 
thing! The Teuton, the Gaul, the Anglo-Saxon, the Scot, and 
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the African, are each intensely national, even where they bow 
most perfectly to the doctrines of the cross, and already some 
begin to percieve a type of piety forming itself out of many 
elements, and modified by our peculiar circumstances, which 
deserves to be distinguished as American. In reading history 
we remark peculiar impressions made upon whole eras by the 
overshadowing influence of some strongly marked characters. 
The entire theology and spirit of the Western or Latin churches 
throughout their history has been deeply imbued with an Au- 
gustinian, or, to go yet further back, a Pauline character; 
while equally manifest in the oriental churches is the predomi- 
nant influence of an Athanasius, of Chrysostom, and of John. 
How mighty the hold which Luther obtained upon the Ger- 
manic mind, and how irresistible the calm energy of Calvin 
upon the Reformed churches, even where they shrink from the 
logical consequences of his system! Who can fail to remark 
the Wesleyan character stamped upon millions of hearts in 
past times, and now with undiminished energy seizing upon 
millions more, and extending to regions of which Wesley never 
knew? 

Now there are persons who fail to recognise this law of the 
Church’s life, through which so much useful and beautiful di- 
versity is produced in her general unity. They seem to assume 
that some one of these human manifestations of the Christian 
spirit and faith must be accepted as the standard of perfection 
at which all of every age should aim. Rejoicing in some pen- 
tecostal season, when a preacher, in Peter’s spirit, seizes upon 
a few points of doctrine, especially appropriate to the occasion, 
presses them with simplicity and impassioned earnestness upon 
hearts pricked by divine power, and succeeds in converting 
multitudes that have long been obdurate, many have desired that 
all were such preachers. Or they have observed another in 
the spirit of Paul, the logician, the controversialist, battling 
for truth against Pharisees, infidels, and demolishing great 
forces of wickedness and unbelief, and they would have us all 
valiant soldiers for the truth, with polished weapons and a cou- 
rage that “never shrinks from a face of clay.’”’ But when in 
some favorable moods these same observers notice the need of 
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uniting together the various elements of the Church, of com- 
posing the passionate hearts of men who cannot understand 
each other, and of bringing them to “walk in the light as God 
is in the light,” that so they may “have fellowship one with 
another,” they would have us all formed in the Johannic mould. 
In the hands of such spiritual horticulturists, the Church 
would become like some French gardens of the last century, 
where each shrub and tree was trimmed and bent to some awk- 
ward likeness, according to the fancy of its owner. The infi- 
nite riches of divine grace never forms such poverty-stricken 
curiosities of men. It would have us all one in Christ Jesus, 
but each precisely like no one else; minding the same rule, but 
growing according to our own law of life. God has a special 
plant of righteousness for every position and season, and un- 
wise hands may attempt to clip them into uniformity, but the 
free life of God in the soul flourishes most in an infinite diver- 
sity of forms. = 

5. In the external form of the Church, also, we think our di- 
vine Head intended that a similar liberty of development should 
be allowed. That there are some fundamental principles of 
discipline and order laid down in the New Testament, it would 
be futile and dangerous to deny. There must be a ‘house of 
God,” to be a “pillar and ground of the truth,” a visible orga- 
nization to separate believers and their children from the un- 
godly world, and from pretenders to piety. There must be a 
provision for instruction, for admonition, for mutual fellowship 
among individual Christians, and between different congrega- 
tions. But beyond certain outlines of the system, by which 
the apostle secured these objects, we have very little divine 
authority to direct us. The history of the establishment of 
the general Church by any uniform rules, if such an establish- 
ment ever took place under inspired direction, has never been 
given us. We read of what the apostles did in particular con- 
gregations and provinces, but whether they intended that the 
synagogue form which prevailed in Palestine should be carried 
over to Greece, whether the churches in different provinces 
and in every part of the world should be brought under a single 
organization, or whether much should be left to the peculiar 
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tendencies and preferences of different countries, is not clearly 
decided. We have some indications of a difference in local 
organizations even under the care of the apostles. As soon as 
we pass “the mysterious historic chasm’’ between the age of 
the apostles and the closing part of the second century, we 
come upon a state of things manifestly corrupted from the ori- 
ginal simplicity, and we are expressly informed that great in- 
novations had taken place. In this lack of express direction 
from above, which wears so much the aspect of being inten- 
tional, are we quite sure that the life of the Church would not 
be consulted best by a free tolerance of any differences consis- 
tent with original fundamental principles? Certain offices for 
the pastoral supervision of the flock are essential, and therefore 
are expressly mentioned in the Scriptures, intercourse between 
them and between their congregations is implied, and we may 
have a decided preference for some particular modes of orga- 
nization, as more conformed to the mind of the Spirit and the 
nature of man, but dare we maintain that any which have ex- 
tensively prevailed are inconsistent with the reality of a pure 
Christianity? Wise and learned men, whose opinions are en- 
titled to great respect, have contended that none of these out- 
ward organizations will be adapted to a state of things antici- 
pated in future times, when even the distinction between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical powers may become useless. With- 
out conceding so much, we may at least grant that while the 
inward life of individual Christians and congregations is not 
checked, the external form of the Church may be regarded as 
variable. 

6. May we not likewise refer to the various methods of 
evangelism by which Christians have sought to convert men to 
Christ, as liable occasionally to advantageous change. As 
divine truth is the grand instrumentality by which rational 
beings are turned to God, every agency by which it is enforced 
upon the minds of men may be enlisted in the service of the 
Church. In apostolic times the principal means which could 
be used were public preaching, private conversation, and 
writing. Men were accessible only at an advanced period of 
life, when their habits were confirmed, and they were not only 
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ignorant of truth, but prejudiced against it. When the gos- 
pel, therefore, entered the heart of any one with its startling 
disclosures of guilt and condemnation, and was followed by an 
assurance of pardon and eternal glory in Christ, it came like a 
sudden burst of dazzling light in the deepest night. The great 
body even of the Jewish nation had lost all spiritual views, and 
other nations were in that skeptical state which an advancing 
philosophy had produced; convinced that no human system of 
religion was satisfactory without a positive revelation, and yet 
forced to believe that their mythologies had no such authority. 
No wonder that the gospel, with all its convincing evidences and 
demonstration of the Spirit, came upon such men with pro- 
digious power. Its tremendous revelations of divine holiness, 
followed by overwhelming manifestations of a Saviour’s love, 
produced such sudden alternations of despair and transporting 
joy, that none doubted that “‘God was in the midst of them of 
a truth.” The apostles ascribed such conversions wholly to di- 
vine power, but they pointed out the regular laws by which 
that power was exerted, and according to which it was to act 
through all time. This removed such conversions from the 
position of miracles, but the peculiar energy with which they 
were then effected, brought the divine agency which wrought 
them impressively before the minds of the Christians of that 
period. Such sudden transformations of character, not only in 
particular persons, but in whole communities, must not be re- 
garded as the only process by which religion is propagated in 
society. When congregations became organized and took the 
charge of educating the whole population in the truth and in 
habits of piety, the terrible condition of depraved and con- 
demned men, and the glorious news of salvation were more 
gradually and simultaneously apprehended, and conversions 
took place with less outward demonstration. There would, in- 
deed, be some in every community, however Christianized, who 
had broken away from religious influences, but who returned to 
the bosom of the Church, and some from unbelieving families 
occasionally connected themselves with it. The conversion of 
such usually presented the same characteristics as those which 
took place under the apostles. Hence in every age we have a 
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mingling of these classes. The Church should always receive 
her infant members as her choicest and surest inheritance. 
She should take them at their birth, hold them under the power 
of a gentle but firm constraint, and aim to have them sancti- 
fied from the first dawn of existence, and kept forever from the 
ranks of ungodliness. In the mean time she must never cease 
to make continual aggressions upon the territories of heathen- 
ism, and strive to recover those prodigal children that have de- 
parted from the Father’s house and despised their birthright. 
But the more she puts forth her educational power, the less 
will the number of the latter class be, and the more thoroughly 
will the converting and regenerating power of grace manifest its 
results. Far more effective will be the word of truth as “the 
sincere milk” by which the spiritual child is nourished in a 
regular process of growth, than when it is received as an in- 
stantaneous remedy for accumulated diseases. The experience 
of the Church has often proved that a healthy growth of piety 
under Christian nurture can be relied upon for stability and 
symmetry of character far more than sudden recoveries from 
long spiritual corruption or debility. One who has been like 
Jeremiah or John the Baptist, “sanctified from the womb,” 
pre-occupied by grace and directed from the very first into the 
ways of godliness, with a nature corrupt indeed, but without 
evil habits or the development of depraved tendencies, will en- 
ter upon its spiritual life with advantages far superior to those 
of other men. And in the progress of true religion in the 
world, may not such instances become the rule rather than the 
exception in the actual experience of the Church? When such 
sanctifying influences have been enjoyed for successive genera- 
tions, may we not hope that the sad inheritance of propagated 
depravity will become less fearful? A law of transmission, 
hitherto burdened with a curse to our race, may become far 
more effective in its salvation. ‘‘Where sin has abounded, 
grace shall much more abound,” and open a glorious future for 
the kingdom of God,.even yet scarcely more than a grain of 
mustard-seed. We know of no practical rule which would pro- 
mise brighter prospects for the Church, than that by which 
she shall hold possession of all that belongs to her by inheri- 
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tance, and yet steadily advance to the recovery of all beyond 
her pale. 

7. We would finally direct attention to some’ difference be- 
tween our own and apostolic times, with respect to the promi- 
nence given in the latter to the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity. On its first introduction, every positive revelation 
must authenticate itself by some sign that it is from God. 
We can conceive of no way in which this can be done except 
by making the message itself so remarkable that it shall con- 
tain a self-evidencing proof of its origin, or by some outward 
token that God sanctions the claim of the messenger. We 
think that Christianity combined in its favor both these me- 
thods, but that one of them was made more prominent in its 
first introduction, and that the other is more prominent now, 

The first would seem to us entirely unsatisfactory by itself 
alone. That God could construct a revelation which would 
contain in itself irresistible evidence of its origin, we are not 
inclined to deny; we content ourselves with saying that we are 
not satisfied that he has done so. If Christ had not wrought 
such works as no man could work, we see not how he could 
have gained confidence as a messenger from God. The moral 
precepts he prescribed were admirable, the views he gave of 
God and man, and of their relations to each other, were rea- 
sonable and truthful, and his personal character seemed unim- 
peachable. From our point of view we can see them to have 
been ‘superhuman in their excellence. But we have aids in 
judging of them which the contemporaries of Christ had not, 
and which we should never have had if no external evidences 
had been given to the world. The truth was, that he claimed 
to be more than man; to be both Son of God and son of man 
in some extraordinary sense, and to be able to do works in 
his own name which were beyond created power. In these 
circumstances, if he had not actually wrought miracles he 
would have had an honest character no longer. He himself 
conceded that he deserved the confidence of his hearers mainly 
on that ground. When they became mere miracle-mongers, 
and lost sight of the truth in their love of signs and wonders, 
he reproved them; but he himself told them to believe him not © 
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if he proved not his mission from his Father by his works. 
We do not mean that his miracles were all wrought expressly 
for this purpose. In many of them we discern no such end. 
If that were the sole end of miracles, we should be unable to 
account for their absence on many similar occasions. The 
life of our Lord never seems ordered in the artificial manner 
of one acting solely for effect on other minds. His utterances 
and benefactions seem like the natural expression of his own 
benevolent nature. If he heals the sick, or raises to life “the 
only son of his mother,” we see no sign that it was for an in- 
fluence upon them that stood by, but because such was the 
prompting of his own heart, because he had compassion, and 
because ‘‘it became him.” He spoke and acted as such a 
being would naturally have spoken and acted in such circum. 
stances. If he had not spoken and acted thus, he would have 
contradicted himself and his own nature, and hence it would 
have been proof against him. So speaking and acting, he had 
a right to appeal to his words and works as proof that he was 
what he claimed to be; but he would have seemed much less 
than he was, if he had always kept an eye upon the effects he 
was to produce on his fellow-men. Claiming to be the Son of 
God, and claiming to act as our Surety, to make a propitiation 
for the sins of men, to give up his life voluntarily as a Lamb 
of God to take ‘away the sin of the world,” to be clothed with 
all power in heaven and on earth, to rise from the dead and 
ascend to heaven, there to reign and send down gifts on his 
people unto the end of all things, surely he would have obtained 
no credence if he had appeared like a common man, and had 
never exhibited supernatural evidence that his Father sanc- 
tioned what he said. The mere probability that such a thing 
was true, the coherency of it with the nature of God and the 
wants of men, what has been called the verisimilitude, or the 
lustre of truth itself, would not have been enough to ensure 
confidence. The things stated were facts requiring the testi- 
mony of witnesses, not the reasonings of philosophers. Like 
all facts, they were to be proved by the only testimony compe- 
tent to prove them. And who but God was competent to bear 
witness on such points? And how could he give his testimony 
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but by some tokens of his special presence with his servant, by 
some works which no man can do? It might be hard in given 
cases to tell theoretically what was necessary to this, but in 
practice there were many combinations of circumstances in 
which the humblest observer would be in no doubt. Such com- 
binations were frequent in the life of Christ. Under the mi- 
nistry of the apostles, also, infallible evidence was afforded 
that God gave testimony to their word by what were called 
“the signs of an apostle,” “signs, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds,” wrought expressly “to make the Gentiles obedient.” * 

But when that generation had passed from the scene, those 
outward miracles ceased, and the Church was obliged to pre- 
sent itself before the world in a somewhat new position. Not 
clearly distinguishing between what was initiatory and tempo- 
rary in the Christian dispensation, and what must be permanent, 
many do not remark the alteration which has taken place with 
respect to the basis of evidence. We cannot, indeed, give up 
our confidence in the miraculous origin of our faith. Every 
believer in the Scriptures as the word of God must assume this, 
consciously or unconsciously. If he has never examined the 
outward evidences himself, he goes on the presumption that 
others have done so. The Church informs him that she 
has carefully examined them, and that she has the utmost con- 
fidence in them. He sees no occasion to distrust this assurance, 
either in the incompetency or dishonesty of learned Christians, 
or in the specimens of infidel objection which occasionally come 
to his knowledge. In the mean time, there is a glorious bright- 
ness, purity, and power, in divine truth, such an authority in 
its requirements, such a truthfulness in its descriptions of guilt 
and ruin, such a fitness to the relations between God and man 
in the scheme of redemption, such an indescribable beauty and 
excellency in the whole dispensation of grace, that he cannot 
easily doubt that it is from God. From his earliest childhood 
he has probably been familiar with these truths. They have 
been a part of his mental associations every hour and moment of 
his life. Heseldom thinks of questioning their heavenly origin, 
any more than he thinks of questioning that of the sun’s light, 
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though neither of these have been made the subject of his per- 
sonal inquiries. He has never, perhaps, for himself searched 
ancient histories, nor pried into science. The light of both 
the solar and moral system has been so pure and natural to 
him, that he has walked by both unquestioning. If, however, 
some plausible theory were started to account for either on 
some other hypothesis than that to which he has been accus- 
tomed, or if he should lose confidence in his ordinary instruc- 
tors, he would begin perhaps to doubt in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing probabilities which before had swayed him. Men that 
never seriously doubt the Christian system, and are conscious 
of no jar between its principles and their better nature, are 
swayed almost entirely by its internal power on the conscience 
and the heart. As long as this internal evidence is believed 
to be sustained by the external, it remains unchallenged. But 
we are not satisfied that it would be just as powerful if all the 
historical evidences were forgotten, and “the books on them 
sunk in the depths of the sea.”” They havea mighty influence 
even upon the great multitude who know but little of their de- 
tails. We suspect this would soon be seen, if those who now 
assure us that they have examined them and are satisfied with 
them, should announce that they have no confidence in them. 
Like the title-deeds to our estates, we trust them until some in 
whom we have confidence, assure us that they are spurious. 
Many of us have very little to do with external evidences now, 
but the internal evidences would themselves become incohe- 
rent and defective, if the supernatural character of the Scrip- 
tures were gone. If, on turning from this wonderful system 
of truth, we found nothing in its actual origin suitable to a 
divine character, and above all, we discovered that its original 
preachers professed to work miracles, we could not be satisfied 
while believing them either false or self-deceived. 

I. Such a view of Christianity leaves on our mind the con- 
viction that it is well adapted to be a religion for our whole 
race. Itis the only system which presents truth adapted to 
all ages and nations, and needing merely adjustment and ap- 
plication. Growing out of speculations and wants at particu- 
lar periods, there have been religions in which great truths 
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have been embodied, and wrought out with remarkable skill. 
All, indeed, that have taken firm hold upon the hearts of men 
have been based upon some grand and fundamentally correct 
view of the spiritual universe. Man is serious and earnest 
enough in the midst of his follies, to demand something sub- 
stantial and true to his higher nature, in what proposes to be a 
religion. Those who despise the great religions of the world, 
as stupid exhibitions of frivolity and deceit, have never pene- 
trated their real nature or history. Each of them, on better 
acquaintance, especially with its origin and primitive state, 
will be found to express some of the profoundest convictions 
and longings of the moral nature, and perhaps to be a great 
fragment of a primeval revelation. The ancient nations of the 
Hast, enveloped in mental darkness, turned their perplexed 
spirits upward, and longed for knowledge. At the basis of all 
their systems we find God recognised as the source of intelli- 
gence, shedding forth upon the waiting soul of man the beams 
of his own infinite glory. With true oriental contemplative- 
ness, the soul itself must be schooled into quiet passivity for 
the more perfect reception of the divine effulgence. From this 
central principle branches off their respective systems. Among 
the ancient Persians the Supreme Being was identified with the 
literal world of light. The Bramin, finding that most men were 
unreceptive of divine knowledge, and that these were mostly 
persons engaged in bodily toil, confines the benefit of religion 
almost wholly to certain castes of finer mould and diviner sus- 
ceptibilities; while the Buddhist believes that the Source of 
wisdom diffuses his gifts to all our race, but concentrates them 
in a single person of each generation, and in an order of per- 
sons devoted to a holy life. 

Another class of religionists set out from human feebleness, 
and construct a system on the principle, that God is a being 
of almighty power and authority. They feel the want of 
some sovereign, immutable Will, which can hold in check the 
lawlessness and fickleness of men, The Mohammedan, there- 
fore, assumes that God is simply Almighty, and that human 
duty consists in an absolute submission to his decrees; while the 
Jew selects from all that has been revealed to him in the re- 
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ligion of his fathers the single conception of a Messiah who is 
to subdue all nations to the national Jehovah, and make them 
tributary to a glorious central kingdom. In like manner the 
various corruptions of Christianity might be traced to some 
fundamental truth, run into some extravagance, or connected 
with some predominant error which it is made to serve. Ro- 
manism is the spiritual subjection to Christ perverted into an 
ecclesiastical bondage to his earthly vicar, and extreme Protes- 
tantism is a licentious freedom even from spiritual authority. 

Now Christianity, in its essential nature, has no such ex- 
clusive partialities. It has that grand quality of truth, by 
which it is always proportionate and real, on whatever side it 
is viewed. It may demand that an unusual share of attention 
should be given, in some particular age, to a single class of its 
truths, for its more complete development, and to meet certain 
speculative or practical tendencies, but it will invariably be 
found to contain some other class of truths by which such an 
undue prominence may be corrected. It contains in itself 
every religious element which man’s nature needs. It comes 
to the follower of Zoroaster with a true Zendavesta (living 
word,) to the Hindoo with a divine Intelligence, (Brahm and 
Buddha,) to the Mahommedan with an Islam, (submission,) and 
to the Jew with a Messiah. But it divests these ideas of all 
falsehood and false connections; it combines them into one 
well-balanced system, supplies what is wanting to them, and 
connects them with a glorious scheme of salvation peculiarly its 
own. It comes to every errorist and shows him that he has only 
a partial truth, or a truth in false relations. It supplies, also, 
much which the mind of man either fails to discover, or proudly 
keeps out of sight. It stimulates no one portion of our nature 
until the energies of every other portion are absorbed into one 
exclusive kind of action, and if some of its adherents become 
intoxicated by a too exclusive use of its cordials, it has ample 
resources by which to reduce the extravagance. 

II. We may, however, infer that those who would lead the 
Church ought to be close observers of the signs of their times, 
and carefully meet the special wants of their own age. In 
the great conflict of truth with error in our world, there is an 
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endless variety of conditions. No battle which has once been 
fought can be ever repeated under the same circumstances. 
It is, indeed, always the same conflict of faith with unbelief 
which began in Eden, and can never close until all men shall 
‘¢set to their seals that God is true;’’ but how different is the 
falsehood by which the arch-enemy now “beguiles unstable 
souls,” from that with which he approached our primeval mo- 
ther! Let ministers of the present day act on the impression, 
that the infidelity they must meet, is the same which Clarke 
and Butler so manfully repelled, and they will be mortified by 
finding that their nimble opponents are untouched; or let them 
act upon the supposition, that the truths which were like Ithu- 
riel’s spear to the age of Whitefield and Wesley, will produce 
the same effects now, and they will probably be sadly disap- 
pointed. Not that the gospel, or that the common wants of 
our humanity have changed. The great truths which reprove 
the ungodly and comfort the pious, will never be out of place. 
But great revivals, in which the ages are startled, and masses 
of men are recovered from error, must be expected only from the 
announcement of truths especially appropriate to a particular 
period. The great truth which was Luther’s special weapon 
was the article of a standing or falling Church in all time, but 
it had been neglected and overlaid with errors, until its an- 
nouncement had all the effect of a new revelation from Heaven. 
The doctrine of the new birth was not absolutely a new thing 
when it was preached by the Oxford Methodists; but it had 
been so obscured and enervated, that even the good Archdea- 
con Paley wrote to an inquirer, that it meant “nothing, or at 
least, nothing for us at the present day.”” When the mass of 
the people relied upon a sinful use of the means of grace for 
the attainment of spiritual life, Edwards, and afterwards Net- 
tleton, found the sovereignty of God a mighty instrument of 
awakening sinners; but when, on the other hand, that doctrine 
was perverted to enfeeble a sense of personal responsibility, an 
enforcement of the duty of immediate repentance was found 
more effectual. Again, impenitent men may be slumbering 
under an impression that they may awake and repent when 
they please, and we should deepen their slumbers by preaching 
VoL. X.—25 
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to them in an indiscriminate manner, the doctrine of natural 
ability. Many who witnessed the revivals of former days, and 
of other lands, have been surprised at some features prominent 
in those now occurring amongst us. The season of distress 
followed by another of sudden relief, which they once supposed 
indispensable to a sound conversion, they find is extensively 
unknown, and multitudes press forward to the happy perform- 
ance of duty, and the enjoyment of privilege, with little pause 
to regret the past. The instrumentalities employed have also 
changed. The public preaching of ministers is less relied 
upon, and ministers and private Christians go forth to ga- 
ther in the neglected classes of our population, to persuade 
men by private appeals, and to draw them to the house of 
prayer. Many of us have feared for the result. But under 
judicious treatment no injury may follow. Truth is now more 
universally diffused, men may need less the enlightening than 
the constraining influence of the Church, and a thorough per- 
suasion of the ever open door of mercy may prevent any ex- 
treme alarm under a sense of the divine condemnation. In the 
midst of the multiplied cares and the worldliness of the present 
day, perhaps the great truth we need to startle us and bring 
us into quickened activity, is the necessity of a more entire 
consecration of ourselves to the work of saving the world. By 
these new applications of a too much neglected truth to an age 
of materialism, perhaps God is preparing his people for won- 
derful manifestations of his saving grace. No minister should 
be satisfied with the consciousness that he is advocating gene- 
ral truth, but he should ask himself what truth is needed for 
the circle immediately around him. He should know the 
thoughts and feelings of men, as well as his Bible and systems 
of divinity. Even the most spiritual devotion in his closet will 
not alone suffice. He must know men, and enter as Christ did 
into sympathy with them in their heart struggles. 

III. There is one aspect of this subject which may encourage 
those who miss in their own age the excellenees they have ad- 
mired in some other. There are unquestionably times when 
the Church is more perfectly performing its work than at others. 
We are not yet persuaded that the course of history is always 
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a step in the right direction. This would be allowing every 
thing for the divine Providence, but nothing for human per- 
versity. But what may be needed at one time may not be 
equally desirable at another. The practical devotion of the 
primitive Christians was admirable in their day, and must 
always be a virtue, but there have been periods when the Church 
needed qualities in which they were deficient, and which per- 
haps could not be expected in connection with their youthful 
energies. Like literal youth, the Church was deficient in clear 
thought, and in self-conscious intellectual life. It was creating 
the materials of a glorious history, but was writing none, and 
was giving no clear declaration of its faith. 

The spirit of knowledge and the riches of a sanctified under- 
standing were indispensable to the full development of its man- 
ly proportions. The very fulness of its energies was liable to 
run into extravagances. ‘The glory of the Redeemer’s divinity 
was in danger of being lost. One or two subsequent genera- 
tions were well spent in determining the several doctrines of our 
Lord’s nature, and the moral character of man. Then when 
doctrines had been defined, they needed to be gathered up into 
systematic relations, and true proportions. There were times 
for consolidating the Church’s power, then, when that power 
had become exorbitant, times for breaking up that power, then 
times for reforming enormous abuses, and finally, times for 
gathering up her broken fragments. Even when we miss 80 
much the intellectual strength, the practical energy, the mis- 
sionary zeal, or the heroic constancy of other times, let us not 
be too sure that the essential spirit of our Christianity had 
abated. Those periods which were distinguished by some spe- 
cial characteristic, were not altogether destitute of more essen- 
tial qualities. In the darkest seasons of intellectual and social 
strife, the love of Christ was sometimes in equally intense action 
for the salvation of men. History shows that the number of 
Christ’s followers has been increasing with each century, and 
that in spite of some terrible losses, the Church has always 
been advancing in territory and in power. “God is in the 
midst of her,’’ and he wi!l never leave her. Times and places 
may not exhibit the same abundance of particular gifts, but 
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our Lord is continually carrying forward all the treasures of 
the past into the future, losing no essential gift of his grace, 
and always conferring some additional lustre on the bride, 
whom he is adorning for her eternal glory. 

IV. We may learn, finally, not to concede too much to those 
who are continually endeavoring to narrow the limits of our 
essential Christianity. We have had many specimens recently 
of attempts to throw away important articles of our faith, We 
have been informed, indeed, that the whole outward history of 
our religion is scarcely worth contending for, and that we may 
as well renounce the hope of extricating it from the objections 
which science has raised against it. We have two reasons for 
not following such counsel. In the first place, we have not 
been so seriously moved by the objections to which they allude. 
We have not been inattentive to these; we have, in fact, be- 
stowed upon them more than ordinary study, that we might 
see the difficulties which have so much alarmed our timid 
friends. Whatever may be the reason, we confess ourselves 
exceedingly disappointed. We cannot account for the gravity 
with which some learned men have spoken of the apparent dis- 
crepancies between science and religion. That there are such 
discrepancies, it would be affectation to deny. They always 
have been freely acknowledged by the firmest friends of our 
faith; and in such a wide range of subjects they must be ex- 
pected always to remain. But they are every day giving 
way; the very persons who raise them are frequently most 
efficient in removing them, and not one plain and clear demon- 
stration has yet been given to the world in which those appa- 
rent discrepancies have been shown to be real. We have often 
been told that such a demonstration was about to be divulged, 
but it has not yet appeared. We have called again and again 
for a palpable case of contradiction, but we have always seen 
ways in which a satisfactory reply could be given. Now we 
love the old facts of Christianity too well to give them up at 
the sound of every hostile trumpet. And as we read the works 
of these professed friends of our religion, we think we discover 
in them a far greater readiness to yield up the articles of our 
faith than carefully to criticise the pretensions of science; and 
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we strongly suspect that they have an original, though perhaps 
unconscious preference for those Rationalistic grounds to which 
they would have us retire. But our second reason is, that we 
are much less pleased with the pretended system they offer us. 
Crude and incoherent as it always is, its fundamental principle 
is uniformly the same, a renunciation of the Scriptures as the 
sufficient basis of our faith. Now we have no confidence in any 
religion which has no authoritative standard of truth. A po- 
sitive religion can never stand without it. To pretend toa 
continual revelation to our “spiritual faith” by a divine Spirit, 
appears to us one of the vaguest propositions that could be 
presented to rational men. Nothing but the most indefinite 
religion of nature can long remain, after the Bible is given up 
to the revels of German Rationalists and English Ideologists. 

In a word, we think an essential and unchangeable Chris- 
tianity never stood more firmly than it does at this present 
moment on the basis of the inspired Scriptures, and yet with 
more wonderful power to adapt itself to all the varying phases 
and wants of our entire humanity. 





ARTICLE II. 
THE PROGRESSIVE TENDENCY IN KNOWLEDGE. 


WE wish to bring out this remarkable and significant feature 
in human knowledge, that every new acquisition contains the 
element of expectation. There is something in the very nature 
and relations of the thing discovered which suggests the neces- 
sity for some superior truth or fact, creates the expectation 
that such superior truth or fact will yet be discovered, and 
excites an earnest desire to push forward to the higher dis- 


covery. _ 

This feeling is not referable alone to that ever stirring am- 
bition to know more, which is subjective in the mind itself, but 
the excelsior element dwells in the objects of discovery. Each 
of these objects has a voice of its own, which speaks of won- 
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drous truths and things beyond, and which glows with such 
eloquence as inspires the mind’s burning zeal for a loftier flight. 
We reach no attainment which detains our minds with itself. 
Each new thing of contemplation lifts our thoughts above itself, 
and points the way up the yet unknown infinitude, through 
which discovery climbs from thing to thing and truth to truth, 
toward the life of all things and spring of all truth. Each at- 
tainment, so far from assuming to be the goal of wisdom, pro- 
claims itself only the John the Baptist of higher illuminations— 
not That Light, but sent to bear witness of it. 

The beauty of the contemplations now proposed would be 
vastly heightened in a mind commencing its inquiries where 
the objects of inquiry have themselves their beginning, and 
progressing part passu with the progress of creation itself, thus 
anticipating each wonder before its actual occurrence, and 
thus learning, from its own pre-existent thoughts of what needs 
to be, how to appreciate the systematic order and ever rising 
sublimity which do exist in the works of God. It would be a 
most interesting act of mental abstraction—unquestionably 
beyond our power now, but one which, if it were possible, 
would invest the subject with almost ecstatic interest—to yield 
up our imagination to the stand-point just named. There we 
should forget all our present position and attainments, and 
suppose ourselves just born to conscious existence, wondering 
at everything, and with everything to learn. 

The time is the morning of earth, and the scene, its birth and 
progress. Our eyes first open upon a new-created world, 
which does not disclose its maturer phenomena at once, but 
unfolds them one by one, as in the six genesis days, affording 
time for expectation to anticipate the successive events. 

The last and highest of these visible creations would force 
our minds to the bolder essay of spanning the distance from 
the seen physical, to the unseen intellectual and spiritual. All 
along, but especially in the field last opened, those states and 
conditions which we may term the excelsior element in know- 
ledge, would be more and more cognizable. The necessity for 
higher developments would he more intensely felt; the sense 
of immaturity in what was already discovered would force 
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itself deeper into our minds; the ambition to know would 
throb more wildly, while the expectation of sublimer things to 
be known would become almost like a Christian faith, the sub- 
stance of what is to come. 

Here thought would stretch toward the uncreated, and the 
Final Cause. We do not say but in point of fact it would take 
this direction in the first stages of inquiry. Indeed, the tend- 
ency toward God will be more than probable in each successive 
discovery hereafter noticed. We only mean here that a self- 
existing Author of all other existences is the culminating won- 
der of the series. When, in lesser inquiries, the mind reaches 
the topmost round of the ladder, any higher aspiration becomes 
of necessity an attempt to scale the Infinite. The inquiry for 
God, much earlier suggested, is at last forced upon the mind 
as the only alternative from going into dark ignorance, at the 
very moment when it is wrought up to ery, Give me light, if it 
costs me life!* 

And here we shall find that this upward-tending energy in 
the things learned finally lifts the spirit of rational inquiry to 
objects which must be viewed through some new medium, or 
the delight of these aspirations changes into the agony of vain 
search. Around the fact of a fathomless eternal creative exist- 
ence, cluster the cognate truths of the relations of the created 
to the Creator, and consequent accountabilities and destinies, 
which baffle mere rational investigation, and whose very mys- 
teriousness inspires terror. Here we shall find a new element 
in the object of expectation. We shall find the mind stretching 
its gaze—not alone for higher knowledge, but for other media 
of approach to the truth. Here knowledge is, in the end, 
happy only as faith assumes the place of sight or reason as the 
medium, and the wild aspirations are turned into a present 
satisfaction with what is revealed to faith—a willingness to 
know in part, until that which is perfect is come, and that 
which is in part is done away. 

One preliminary remark should precede the taking up of 
this programme. Minds like ours begin their inquiries in the 
world of sense. Perception is before reflection, and the first 
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objects of perception are without. The infant’s first movement 
of love to its mother is excited by the sensible impression of a 
mother to love. It is true there was a time when philosophy 
was not formally classified into the philosophies; when the 
phenomena of matter, mind, and the moral nature, were min- 
gled in one chaotic science. Yet the analysis, though unappre- 
hended, did nevertheless exist in the “‘ wisdom of the ancients.” 
They first found a world, and then they looked for some one 
of its most subtle elements—something which should come as 
near to immateriality as they were then competent to conceive— 
as, for example, air or fire, out of which to make for the world 
a soul. 

So the physical sciences are ever the threshold over which 
we pass to the higher philosophies. We make no inquiry for 
causes until we have seen something caused. We become con- 
scious of faculties within, capable of discerning things without 
by the action of these faculties on those outward objects. It 
is only by a rebound from the outer world that the mind turns 
inward to itself. 

Now, transferring ourselves to the dawn of inquiry, with 
everything to learn, and taking our stand-point where an in- 
choate globe rises to view, we first look upon the physical cre- 
ation in its rydest condition—matter in its primal inorganic 
state—a chaotic world. 

With our long experience of terrestrial beauty, in our arbors, 
lawns and forests, it is difficult for us to conceive how beautiful 
to the eye and exciting to the imagination, unshapen collec- 
tions of dull elements, without a leaf, blossom, or thing of life, 
might, under other circumstances, become. But it must be 
remembered that we are now to forget all that experience, and 
to suppose that, for the first time in our existence, an outward 
object of contemplation has risen before us. It is the astound- 
ing impression of a something, in place of the previous nothing. 
Under this condition, even a chaos of elements becomes a sight 
of joy and glory; nay, a single molecule teems with hopes, fears, 
and power of excitement beyond expression. 

Confine a man in a cell perfectly spherical, and let there be 
no chair nor bed, no object of any kind outside of himself in the 
room, and no knowledge of unseen objects of contemplation, 
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and how long before this utter void of things to employ his 
attention would drive him to insanity? But, change the shape 
of the room so as to give it a corner, and even this trivial relief 
may restore the balance to his mind. That corner, trifling as 
it may appear to us, is nevertheless an object. For him it may 
be the starting point of a thousand reflections. 

Such the chaotic world would be to us, in the eondition now 
assumed for ourselves. Fancies innumerable would cluster 
around it, mingling with reason, in theories of its origin, 
thoughts of its susceptibilities, comparisons of its existence 
with our own, and wonder whether it had breath, sensation, 
life and thought, as we have. There would be inquiries into 
creative energy and ultimate destiny, stretching the mind back 
into the mysterious past, and beguiling it forward into the 
eternal future. 

It has been said that the sentence, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light,” is the most sublime passage on record. But 
we apprehend a truer appreciation of sublimity in the taste 
which awards the palm to the first verse in the Bible, because 
it affords the first impression of this wondrous glory of God, 
that he crzEATES. The questions as to what period this is pro- 
perly referable and whether it refers to the entire universe, or 
only to this fractional part of it, our solar systems or even 
the placing the earth in its position and relations in that 
system, in no way affect the impression produced by the 
announcement, ‘“‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” Felt as our first knowledge that there is a 
thing in the place of nothing, existence instead of non-exist- 
ence, and that this existence is the fruit of production, the im- 
pression would be one in which deep awe is blended with exces- 
sive delight. Thus chaos, naked of all adornment and fruit- 
fulness, tumbled as a dead mass into space, is a really eublime 
study when it suggests the sublimity of a creation. 

But it would never fill the curiosity of minds like ours. So 
much and no more of discovery forbids the repose of the spirit 
of inquiry. There lies in it that which inevitably crowds upon 
us a host of questions, under such general heads as, whence ?— 
how?—and for what? The last, especially, would press itself 
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upon us with great strength, for there is a practical element in 
all our minds, forever raising the inquiry, what use things are 
to subserve. It is a feeling which adjusts our minds to the 
upward tendency of the objects of contemplation themselves, 
and which causes any discovery, below the highest, to excite 
longings and expectations which reach after higher knowledge 
respecting the modes and ends of existence. 

True, at the point in knowledge here supposed, this expecta- 
tion is feeble, compared with the strength it will receive when 
more advanced experience shall have taught us how surely one 
divine act prepares the way for other and greater ones, all 
working toward some culminating unity. Still there is an 
anxious looking for something to come of the phenomenon 
before us. For, even where thought fails to reach up to “the 
wisdom that is from above,” the notion does lie in every mind 
that things exist for some end. Less philosophy than this is 
idiocy. 

Incited by this expectation of higher revelations, we watch 
the chaotic matter until we mark the first advance in its con- 
dition, the change from inorganic confusion to organization. 
The particles adjust themselves to specific conditions of being, 
as the crystalline, the stratified, the free dust, or the fluent. 

This, it is true, may seem to bring us into the presence of a 
dull and barren world, with no beauty for the eye, and no 
freshness as a subject for thought. Yet, even if this were the 
end of discovery, it would not be devoid of rare interest in 
itself. The most exciting labors of science, in the present cen- 
tury, consist in exhuming the buried strata of the ages, and 
forcing out from their stony records long stories of the myste- 
rious past. 

But, in the infancy of inquiry now assumed for ourselves, 
the chiefly exciting feature in this work of the first part of the 
third genesis day, consists in the fact that we have stepped out 
of chaos into organized forms. We have learned that what we 
looked upon as a thing, has become the basis of things. We 
had wondered respecting the susceptibilities of the matter that 
we saw rolling about in the region of space; now one of those 
susceptibilities is revealed—it can become the substrata of or- 
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ganized bodies. It may seem a light step, but in reality it is 
a long bound in the path of knowledge, because it is a clear 
disclosure of system. Not but that it is possible that a suffi- 
ciently enlightened inquirer might have discovered some traces 
of arrangement in the chaotic mass, but system now reveals 
itself unmistakably. And system speaks of something back of 
itself, and greater than itself. Its presence confirms the half- 
awakened suspicion of design which arose within us when we 
saw only an unmoulded aggregation of particles. So the first 
advance step in knowledge carries us quite out from chance to 
an intelligent purpose—from atheism to a crude but insup- 
p ressible theistic faith. 

It is, however, more to the purpose of this Article to say that 
such a discovery is sure to excite new and higher inquiries. In 
the presence of a systematic construction, these inquiries are 
not met by the lean aphorism which, without bringing a supe- 
rior mind into the account, says that things must come to some- 
thing. We are beginning to grasp the nobler thought that 
some conscious Agent is at once the author of a rule of work- 
ing and the worker by that rule. The thought is one which 
an awakened mind springs to pursue. As yet, everything 
speaks of inception, and exhibits the need of maturer processes. 
We have discovered a great barren globe of brown earth and 
waste water, but nothing on the face of the one or in the bosom 
of the other. It is evidently destined to some high use, but 
there is not one visible sign of use in its existence. 

The next wonder of the third genesis day discloses itself. 
The earth brings forth grass and herb yielding seed after its 
kind, and the tree yielding fruit whose seed was in itself. Here 
is a new and surprising discovery, organic life. If it existed 
in the organic structures last beheld, it was out of the reach 
of sight, and beyond the grasp of science. Here it is unmis- 
takable. We find organs of nutrition, respiration, and circu- 
lation; we see conception, birth, growth, maturity, old age, 
health, sickness, and death. We find all these phenomena of 
life in the oak, the vine, and the blade of grass. Thus another 
susceptibility of the stark elements which we lately beheld 
stands revealed. Under appropriate influences, they become 
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all glowing with bloom for the eye, and luxuriance for the 
taste, and we at last look upon a really bright and beautiful 
world. 

But are we satisfied that nature should stop at this? Charmed 
with the splendors bursting upon our sight—these forests and 
fields, this glory of Lebanon, and excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon—do we say it is enough?—the goal of contemplation 
is finally reached, and now let nature rest? 

So far otherwise, the great cud bono question is more cla- 
morous than ever. Here are objects of enjoyment, but what 
exists to receive delight from them? This life of the tree or 
plant is vegetable life alone, without one discoverable sensation, 
or faculty for pleasure or pain. Here is profusion for the eye 
and appetite, but no eye to behold, and no mouth to taste. It 
is a world of luxuriance, but a luxuriance wasting itself unen- 
joyed. We are oppressed by a feeling of incompleteness, and - 
expectation is still on the stretch for higher wonders. 

We look once more, and lo! creatures whose natures admit 
the reception of some of the enjoyments of such a world rise 
in view. The bullock crops the sweet pasture, and drinks from 
the pure stream. The deer shakes his antlers among the forest 
leaves, while the birds sing among the branches, or bathe their 
plumage in the golden sunlight. Even the sea is not forgot- 
ten. The world, from its harshest crags to its softest lawns, 
in mountain and valley, rivers and ocean, is full of sensitive 
being. We are now in the midst of creatures which not only 
breathe and palpitate, live and die, but which feel the condi- 
tions and vicissitudes of life. They experience pleasure and 
suffering, and are the subjects of such sagacity as fulfils the 
requirements of animal life. 

But we look upon such creatures only to feel that their en- 
joyments are far, far short of what we should expect the mi- 
nistrations of such a world to be. A few low, sensual natures 
have found out its brutish comforts, while its capacities for 
imparting refined delights are still without any appropriate ob- 
ject on which to expend themselves. All that loveliness and 
glory of nature which commends itself to the esthetic faculty 
is still wasted. The brute knows no distinction of beauty be- 
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tween the rose and the toad-stool, the topaz and the cobble- 
stone. He feels no higher inspiration in the presence of a 
caturact, than before the oozings of a melting snow-drift. He 
appreciates none of the higher gifts of nature: except for the 
lower senses he has no power to estimate what is before him. 

When the world has clothed itself in such robes of glory as 
court the notice of refined thought, we look for something far 
above mere animal nature to fill the requirements of such a 
creation. The trumpet-pealing of the watchword, Higher! was 
never so stirring and impatient as at this point. The unfold- 
ings of nature have been watched as page after page was un- 
rolled, until we have found a well-ordered series of subjects for 
the most enthralling study, a basis for a harmonious series of 
natural sciences. ‘The material for these sciences, terrestrial 
and celestial, and the incitements to the study of them are 
every where abounding, but as yet there is not one intellect 
capable of the faintest approach to them. 

We have reached the point where we long and expect to 
hear, coming out from the fathomless immensity, the most sub- 
lime creative mandate, “Let us make Man.” We see in the 
world enough of those delights which appeal to the higher 
faculties, to render it too good for mere sensuality. On the 
. other hand, its materials for the eye, ear, touch, and appe- 
tite, are too carefully arranged to permit us to overlook com- 
forts for the sense, without sin. We expect to see something 
not exactly angelic, but a nature into which the celestial ele- 
ments are well interwoven;. one that is capable of contem- 
plating the visible world, and by reasoning from effect to cause, 
linking the seen to the unseen. 

We next lift our thoughts from a finished world to its new 
vicegerent lord, man made in the Divine image. This step 
lands us in the field of a new and superior element for contem- 
plation. Jntellect at last appears to divide the dominion with 
sense. In proportion as its existence, functions, and workings, 
are more mysterious and more significant of wondrous origin, 
than any thing belonging to the seen universe, it soon gathers 
around itself the highest interest of inquiry, and the world of 
sense is almost lost in that of reason. In every thrill of this 
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new excitement, we feel that the race for knowledge has just 
begun. Desire is inflamed to trace the toils and achievements 
of reason in the new and airy path where the sensual guides 
are left in the distance. Imagination is set free, and thought 
is fired to scale the ineffable heights, until it reaches the dis- 
appointing result that reason fails to meet the inquiries which 
itself suggests. But even this disappointment only stirs the 
soul to look higher still, expecting a light before which even 
the sun of reason becomes pale, and human philosophy goes 
out in darkness. 

At this point we have more occasion than ever to remind 
ourselves that if we would note the natural progress of the 
human mind along the ascending pathway of wisdom, we must 
strive to forget the age of light in which we live, and the ad- 
vanced state of science as it has been taught us. We must 
imagine ourselves oblivious of all this, and place ourselves in 
sympathy with the inquirer of a cruder age, with feebler helps 
to knowledge. Only thus can we appreciate the difficulties, 
the intrepidity, or the excitement of exploring unknown realms, 
in search of truth. In our age, under the guidance of those 
improved modes which substitute induction for speculation, 
every sea of science is dotted with buoys and fringed with light- 
houses. We transport ourselves back to the time when all was 
the reverse of this—the time when the voyager for discovery, 
like the Genoese mariner, turning his prow westward, pushed 
away from all known moorings, ignorant of what seas he might 
ride, what havens reach, or in what long wanderings be lost, 

The old philosophers should have the profound respect of the 
present age. They do receive it from the best wisdom of the 
age, far as it has left their attainments behind. We ought to 
consider God’s evident economy in the dispensation of wisdom 
to our world. Dating from the loss of original holiness and 
the darkness which soon ensued, we behold first ignorance, then 
inquiry, then truth slowly rising from error, but always in strife 
for the light; and in the issue we discern, even in the wild 
fancies which played in the dawn of science, a real advance 
towards clearer dispensations. To these dispensations they bore 
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some such relation as Judaism sustained to pure Christianity. 
What Moses, as an expounder of the methods of redeeming 
grace, was to the earliest Christian teachers, the sages of 
Greece, dealing with rational truths, were to the luminaries of 
the Baconian school. Judaism was, after all, a substantial, 
though darkly expressed, Christianity. Hazardous as it may 
be to say it, we shall express our belief that the germ of the 
inductive philosophy lies back of the Periclesian age. In ra- 
tional as well as sacred knowledge, God’s chosen method of 
bringing truth to light seems to be that it shall be so worked 
out as to secure appreciation and durability. Ages should not 
be grudged for acquisitions which are to become the eternal 
inheritance of mind. 

Returning again to our theme, the ever increasing aspira- 
tions of knowledge, and finding our quest transferred to the 
more treacherous domain of reason, we cannot better pursue 
our purpose than by noting the progress of those early pilgrims 
along the path 


“Through nature up to nature’s God.’’ 

If, in such company, we find ourselves slow in reaching some 
very obvious conclusions respecting the divine existence, per- 
haps some allowance ought to be made on account of the perils 
and prejudices with which the surrounding heathenism beset 
them. It is certain that with a vast amount of speculation 
respecting the Soul or Life of all things, there was, dating 
from Thales to Anaxagoras, more than a century and a half, 
or if we say to Socrates, more than one hundred and eighty 
years, an incessant shying off from a distinct, out-spoken Mo- 
notheism. To extract from reason the awful truth of “one 
only living and true God,” was to cast contempt on every sa- 
ered altar in Greece; and the religion of the land was too 
abominably polytheistic to allow such an attempt to be safe. 
In fact, imperfectly as it was done by Anaxagoras, it drove 
him into banishment, and it cost Socrates his life—in both cases 
onthe charge of blasphemy. Perhaps if the truth were known, 
we should be able to bring the peril of the sages somewhat into 
the account, when we are bewildered by the obscure and uncer- 
tain terms in which the Creative and Animating Principle are 
spoken of. 
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We ought also to give them the benefit of another difficulty 
which polytheism threw up before them. The contemptible 
character of the heathen deities was calculated to lead a mind 
of higher order to dread all association of what was really pure, 
good, and great, with a divinity. A god was about the last of 
all things which the philosopher was likely to think of as ful- 
filling his ideas of the Creator and Controller of the universe. 

They were also dealing with mysteries to which language 


‘had not accommodated itself, and around which poetic ima- 


geries ever love to play. Add this to the considerations before 
mentioned, and they all may help us to account for the fact 
that whatever views they really wished to bring out, lie so re- 
condite beneath a mass of obscure verbiage, that the real cha- 
racter of their theodicy, so far as there was theodicy in the 
case, has been a subject of dispute through all the ages since. 

One thing, however, is clear—Atheism was ever the abomi- 
nation of philosophy. It is not denied that between one and 
another of the ante-Socratic schools, there was a constant 
playing back and forth of materialism and pantheism; still, 
nothing is plainer than this, that from the first, the incessant 
labor of philosophy was a feeling after God. The doctrine 
that from nothing nothing can come, reaches back to our re- 
motest knowledge; back of Thales to the Homeric mythology; 
till back, if the old compilers may be trusted, to the 


Zee mp@tog yéveto, Zebe batatos dpytxépavvos, 
Zeve xeyakn, Zev¢ péooa. Arde 0 éx xdveo. tétvxtat, 


of the Orphean lyre. Out of Greece, traces of it are found in 
Zoroaster’s “First Fountain of Being,” and in the remains of 
Egyptian and Chaldean literature. 

Placing ourselves by the side of the venerable standard- 
bearers of ancient wisdom, we enter into the spirit of their 
earnest inquiry for that mysterious Formative Principle which 
is related to the world of sense as cause to effect; for that 
Animating Principle which is related to it as vitality to or- 
ganization. The problem is more obscure and obstinate of 
solution, because in the fervor of the pursuit we forget to dis- 
tinguish and classify the results sought. We adopt, with no 
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obvious distinction of meaning, terms which maturer knowledge 
will teach us are very distinct. Such names as Formative 
Principle or Element, Causative Power, Life, Soul, do77, we 
use interchangeably, and the great struggle of our science is 
to identify the thing meant. 

We judge other existences by our own. Every object in 
nature is pervaded and vivified by a Life Principle. If we call 
it the Formative or the Animating Property, or the Soul, we 
mean the same thing, and so we bend our minds to the inquiry, 
What are its properties, and how shall we bring it within the 
range of observation? Still incapable of the notion of a purely 
spiritual existence, but feeling that matter in the aggregate is 
too gross a material to merit the distinction, we locate this 
mysterious energy in the finer elements. We ascribe it to 
water,* or to air,f or to the still subtler element of fire.f 
Each of these, in turn, we exalt to the semi-divine honor of 
the Life Basis of the universe. 

But inquiry, ever restless, overtakes one and another of the 
absurdities of materialismo-pantheism. Matter, however subtle, 
is but matter. Worlds have their beginning, and why not their 
end? Every thing which has offered itself, through all the 
jumble of names which are meant to speak the Formative and 
Animating Principle, is too fleeting, too uncertain of its own 
existence, too unreal in the sense in which we shall directly see 
that the prince of Grecian philosophers used the word reality. 
Back of all else, it must be there is something subject to none 
of the vicissitudes, uncertainties, and decay of created things— 
something serene, self-existent, and eternal. Gradually the 
notion of that superior Principle for which we are searching, 
detaches itself from the body of the material universe, and we 
assign to it a separate existence in another sphere. This is 





* Thales. + Anaximenes. 

t Heraclitus. Our estimate of the respectability of these theories may 
rise, when we reflect how strikingly one of them, (that of Anaximenes,) 
reminds us of the uses of the term med ua. in the sacred writings. Com- 
pare in John iii. 8, rd zvedua drov, &e., with the close of the verse. See 


also such figures for Creative Energy, as in Psalm xxxiii. 6. 
VOL. x.—26 
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the widest step we have yet taken in the upward direction to- 
ward primary causes, for it removes us from the visible to the 
unseen. Inquiry, still scarcely conscious of the true character 
of its own aspirations, is nevertheless now looking eagerly and 
expectingly toward heaven. 

At this point one grand discovery comes to our aid. It is 
in itself interesting, but chiefly useful as a stepping-stone to 
higher advances. Long strifes in the pursuit of knowledge have 
taught us to think more ¢almly; and in calmer hours, some 
distinctions unheeded before, have secured our attention. We 
have learned to discriminate between the formative principle 
and the Forming Will, the eternal pattern, and the Eternal 
Mind, the doyy and God. 

Our first fair coming upon this distinction, (though we are 
told it was foreshadowed in Pythagoras,) is in that coronal 
system of philosophical Greece, the Platonic. There the For- 
mative Element, which has been ever playing through our 
darker fancies, at last culminates in an immaterial, uncreated, 
and imperishable existence. Not that we have yet reached 
God, not even the god of philosophy. In this respect, quite 
as much as in its admitting of clearer conceptions respecting 
its own nature, the ‘déa of Plato differs from the “‘Numbers”’ 
of Pythagoras. Outside of the last, there is no intelligent 
Final Cause, and it is at least questionable whether they them- 
selves constitute an intelligence. But the eternal forms* of 
Plato, though in themselves non-intelligent, sustain relations 
toa Divine Existence apart from themselves, and this last 
Existence is God. 

If in this stage of our inquiry we use language that is dark 
to our readers, we have to confess that it is none too clear to 
ourselves. Science, apart from divine revelation, no sooner 
ascends out of reach of the senses, than it runs into a sort of 
mysticism which causes terms, definitions, and, what is worse, 
doctrines themselves, to be of doubtful interpretation. It is 
not a fault of the old philosophers alone. For clearness of ex- 
pression we will at any time stake Plato against Kant. 





* We prefer this term to ‘‘ idea,” only because the popular meaning of the 
latter so obscures its Platonic sense, 
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Returning to our “eternal forms,” we first separate the 
notion of the unreal from the real. We then look upon every 
thing which dates for itself any existence short of eternity, 
past or to come; every thing which admits of change or suc- 
cession, as the unreal. The world is unreal, and our persons 
are unreal, not in the Berkleyan sense, but as mere shadows 
of areality beyond. With Plato, existence, which is another 
word for reality, is not a thing which may have but a tempo- 
rary duration, as a star or world. It is a thing which never 
was, and never can be non-existence. 
| Yet these unreal things which we behold are not the phan- 
| toms which on our first glance of this system we might suppose. 
Back of each of them is an actual and indestructible Zzistence, 
of which it is the outward expression. That indestructible 
existence is the eternal “form,” (¢déa,) of which this object 
of sense is the visible projection or coming forth. That is to 
say—if, for the sake of plainness, we may suppose ourselves 
‘ speaking to an individual reader—this outward being which you 

call yourself, is an unreal thing. It is fleeting, and of course 
is not, in the great sense of the word, ExisteNcz. But back 
of it lies the eternal form or reality of yourself, of which 
this is the appearance. That eternal type of yourself has, 
for a season, projected its expression into the world. This 
expression will by-and-by be withdrawn, but the reality is 
changeless and immortal. 

So every thing has its external form. The town, the valley, 
the mountain, the beast in the pasture, and the minnow in the 
brook, are each the expression of a corresponding reality. 
Nay, time itself is unreal. It is capable of measurement; it 
has its periods, such as days and years. This implies flow, 

- change, and succession, all of which are repugnant to the 

Platonic notion of existence. What we call time is but an 
* apparition of the eternal 7dé¢a of time. 

Inquiry is now at a perilous height—a height from which 
there must be a fall, unless we are soon caught up by a surer 
arm. It is true that better teaching might suggest that Plato’s 
theory of Ideas is about the nearest approach which pure reason, 
always too ambitious to come down to such simple results as can 
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be told in our common speech, is likely ever to make to the plain 
but lofty truth of God’s working by an eternal and infinitely 
minute Purpose. And it is really interesting to observe in 
this product of reason, wrought out by one of its most illus- 
trious expounders, a singular corroboration of the truth that 
. God does work by sucha plan. But, in its wild state of nature, 
this theory would soon run itself to death. It must be cap- 
tured and tamed under the true heavenly discipline, before the 
relation of the @d¢a to the Eternal Mind and Will, outside of 
itself, can be so adjusted at to admit of the possibility of the 
existence of the first;* for no such attribute as intelligence 
has revealed itself in this eternal form. Inquiry cannot be at 
peace until that attribute is reached. Philosophy, ever cla- 
morous for a First Cause, would only stultify itself by accept- 
ing as such any being or existence non-sentient, not endowed 
with wisdom, and not competent to purpose and act in that 
wisdom. A Final Cause who was the reverse of so stupid a 
conception, who was conscious, wise, and able, had been ap- 
prehended by the master of Plato, Socrates. And though 
Plato himself, perhaps from his excessively poetic leanings, 
avoided the explicitly theistic terms of Socrates, and obscured 
the thing meant by such names as “the Absolute,” “the Good,” 
and “the Unity of the Good,” still he unquestionably assumed 
i the theodicy of his great teacher. 
| But while God is the Willer, the Producer, and the Con- 
| troller of what we call creation, can he create except as he 
brings forth expressions of the pre-existent archetypes before 
| him, and which, so far as we have yet seen, are outside of him- 
| self? Is not the édéa a separate co-inhabitant of eternity by 
his side, and does it not straiten him in all his work, and divide 
| with him the honor of every achievement? We obtain no an- 
| swer to such questions, and they throng us with such difficulties 
as push us on to higher investigations. ° 











* Perhaps the “idea” comes still nearer to our modern notion of the “eter- 
: nal fitness of things ””—a good phrase, but liable to sad misuse. The most fa- 
| tal objection to the ‘‘idea,” viewed from the philosophical stand-point, is the 
difficulty of getting it into a subordinate relation to the Supreme Will. In fact 
it seems to set bounds to the creative operations of that Will. And the eter- 
nal fitness of things, if conceived of as outside of the mind of God, seems to us 
as exposed to the worst objections against Platonism. 
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More than this, we are suffering in the coldness of the 
scheme; and we hasten to the warmer blaze, as well as the 
greater illumination above. As yet our only communion with 
the Divine nature, and our only immortality, is in this arche- 
type—this, for aught we can see, non-sentient form. I—i. e., 
this conscious being of which I am now sensible—am but a 
brief coming out from a pre-existent form, the reality of my- ° 
self, but of which I am wholly unconscious; and the final dis- 
appearance of this expression is only a return to that inde- 
structible form. If this is immortality, has it for us any of the 
feeling or charm of immortality? So far as consciousness is 
concerned—and without consciousness, what is life?—the eter- 
nal future is the same as the eternal past, 


“ Alike unknowing and unknown.” 


The doubts put forth by Socrates, respecting a future exist- 
ence, are solved in the Academy, on the fairest side, so far as 
language goes; on the most gloomy side, so far as the practi- 
cal element is regarded. 

We do not underrate Plato. Mere speculative science has 
received little, if any, improvement since it came from his hand. 
The unsatisfactory state of mind in which it leaves us, is not so 
much the fault of the man, as the weakness of his guide, reason. 
We have walked in that light until we have found a system of 
creation and a God. Whether they meet our views or not, we 
can hope for no higher attainments in this field. Both nature 
and reason affirm themselves lost in the giddy height. If we 
will still soar, they refuse to guide us. 

But can we bo satisfied? Reflection is but re-flection: and 
from that extreme subject of contemplation, God, our thoughts 
swing back to ourselves, with the inquiry how far our own con- 
dition is modified, and our wants met, in the discoveries we 
have made. This gives a new color to the ethics and theology 
of the philosophers. 

It is ‘true the Supreme Being, in whom we have found the 
researches of reason to terminate, is far enough above the 
human weaknesses of the gods of polytheism; but he is too 
far, we will not say above, but out of reach of humanity. We 
are delighted to part with the grossness of the Homeric dei- 
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ties; still we do miss that fellowship which, in the present life, 
is essential to a feeling of nearness. Plato’s God dwells in 
awful solitude. ‘True, he is “THE Goop,” but only in the ab- 
stract. The philosopher drops no word which enables us to 


say, 
“This awful God is ours— 
° Our Father and our Love.” 


His excellences have been only too truly characterized as 
‘“‘abstract, unpractical, and irrelative to individuals,” 

The truth is—and the remark might be extended to all the 
schools of that age—Plato was so constantly employed among 
abstractions and the higher mysteries, that he forgot to inquire 
into the real wants of us dwellers in the dust. The lines of 
moral conduct are dimly traced, and there is no earnest attempt 
to bridge the abyss between sin and goodness. We have learned 
that we are under the government of a God, awful, true and 
good. We quail beneath his awfulness; we dread accounta- 
bility in view of his truth; but his goodness prompts the ex- 
pectation that, if we will still inquire, he will, in kindness and 
love, through some revelation, teach us the true excellence, and 
how to attain it. The Hzcelsior cry still thrills us, and we 
gird ourselves for another ascent—this time the loftiest and 
last, until we emerge from this dark mortality. 

But we inquire not as before. Bewildered among specula- 
tions concerning the essences of things, and the laws and modes 
of the being of unseen and often imaginary existences, our am- 
bition to know chastens itself down to the questions, as to what 
knowledge is really within our grasp, and what it really con- 
cerns us to know. 

We want to know the world around us; not alone such of its 
laws and operations as form the basis of an interesting series 
of natural sciences, but its place and part in the system of uni- 
versal moral government which we feel really existing about 
us. We want to know of man—of ourselves in relation to God, 
and of God in his relation to us. We feel, without formal 
teaching, that there ‘is such a relation, and that all which is 
dear to us, in every department of our being, is deeply involved 
in it. We feel that the great principles of virtue and vice are 
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somehow to be determined by the nature of this relation. We 

want to know what God expects from us, how we may please 

him, and what destinies he has in reserve for us. Above all, 

under the deep consciousness of a wrong between ourselves and 

God, we want to find some remedial system to span the gulf 

which seems to divide judgment from mercy. In a word—for 

it comes to this at last—the highest knowledge which our con-* 
dition demands, but lower than which none would be of any 

practical account, is to know the Only True God, and Jesus 

Christ whom he has sent. 

Accepting the book of divine revelation as a sole guide along 
this path, as the only oracle which even professes to answer 
some of the most important of these vital questions, we are, at 
last, on the earnest ascent toward wisdom. At length we 
grasp the rounds of the ladder which really reaches from earth 
to heaven. Henceforth our acquisitions, as one after another 
freshly opens, cease to tantalize our curiosity by surrounding 
us with new obscurities, but every new beam of light leaves the 
darkness farther behind. We cease our trifling with hypothe- 
ses and contingent phenomena, for the earnest facts of moral 
government, human responsibility, mediatorial grace and final 
glory exhibit themselves in harmonious relations to each other, 
to the responsible creature, and to God. Like the rill, which 
by-and-by becomes a brook, a river, a gulf, an ocean, so every 
new attainment promises more; and the stream of divine know- 
ledge is seen broader and fairer in the forward vista, until it 
spreads itself into heaven. The mind is no longer restive under 
the restraints which humanity imposes on its improvement, for 
it sees, a little way forward, the opening of boundless fields of 
inquiry, perhaps to range from world to world, certainly soar- 
ing in celestial spheres, seeing as it is seen and knowing as it 
is known; “scaling,” as a rich writer* has said, “the full 
height of the conceptions of philosophy, and presenting the 
result, unweakened by limitation, unalloyed by error, and un- 
clouded by doubt.” 

It is true our inspired guide conducts us only to the border 
of that realm. But while it is our guide, it is true and suffi- 





* William Archer Butler. 
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cient. It does not answer, does not profess to answer, all the 
questions which an anxious curiosity propounds. The Bible 
was given for specific purposes, which it nobly fulfils. It 
teaches the path of duty, and the means of reconciliation to 
God. It shows the way from sin to holiness, and from earth 
to heaven; and it imparts all the collateral information which 
legitimately belongs to this great knowledge. 

To a thousand questions which an awakened, which even a 
sanctified curiosity would ask, the Holy Scriptures make no 
reply. Questions, answers to which would be of no conceivable 
help toward our redemption and sanctification, can be safely 
postponed to a fitter time, and for worlds of clearer light. We 
have now to deal, not with the philosophy, but with the facts of 
our existence, our moral relations and final destiny. The Bible 
has no occasion to answer questions which are foreign to its 
mission, but on these facts it sheds all the light which is needed 
to enable us to perform the duties of men to humanity, of moral 
agents to God, and of sinners to mediatorial grace, and, while 
living and when dying, to reap many sweet rewards of resigna- 
tion, peace, and hope. 

But, beyond the darkness and the storm there are serene 
skies. When the present all-absorbing strife for reconciliation 
with God and for eternal life is settled into victory, then will 
come a long, calm eternity, for the pursuit of knowledge in 
measures which have no conceivable limit, and lights which 
never bewilder. 

Nothing could be more dishonorable to divine revelation than 
to suppose that it was meant to quench the strong spirit of in- 
quiry into subjects beyond what it discloses. While it does in- 
deed satisfy us to wait the revealing hour, still the knowledge 
which it imparts is even more full than that reached by the lights 
of nature or reason, of what we have termed the excelsior ele- 
ment—the indwelling incitement to higher advances, and the 
expectation of reaching them. If, on the one hand, it inspires 
us with present contentment while seeing and knowing but in 
part, on the other it kindles our aspirations with the promise 
of soon seeing as we are seen and knowing as we are known. 
We expect the principle which e have described to dwell in 
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every fresh acquisition through the eternal age. When all the 
distinctions between the natural and the spiritual in science 
cease—when the study of everything is resolved into a direct 
study of God, having love for its inspiring motive, and a greater 
degree of love for its end—and when the stand-point of inquiry 
is transferred to the mount of ineffable light and glory, then 
we expect to tread the upward path with tireless steps, and 
seize immortal truths with an untrembling grasp. 

Now, we are like the astronomer who, in attempting to ex- 
plore remote worlds, is obliged to take his stand-point on this 
earth. He cannot carry his instruments into the field of dis- 
covery, and there measure celestial magnitudes, or bring to 
light the wonders of those distant creations. What he observes 
in looking across the long interval must suffice, for he can learn 
no more. So for us the scenes of heaven are without the range 
of minute vision, and its wonders are dimly apprehended. Here 
we can neither survey it with the eyes of glorified spirits, nor 
speak of it in the language of the skies. 

Yet even here, with all the curb which our present means of 
knowledge places upon our aspirations, we are ever seeking to 
lay the universe under contribution to our thirst for learning. 
We wish to learn from the earth, the sea, the stars, the records 
of history, the labyrinths of lines and numbers, the wilds of 
metaphysics, the laws of moral government, and the principles 
of the throne of heaven. In short, wherever truth may be 
traced, we delight to search her footsteps, and we triumph in 
every new discovery. 

This thirst for knowledge is not a carnal propensity, growing 
out of our earthly nature, and, along with that nature, to be 
shaken off in death. It is one of the signatures of our immor- 
tal birth, which will abide in the soul through its eternal life. 
Then who can doubt but these aspirations’ for knowledge will 
be intensified, when our sensual thraldom is all shaken off, and 
we are brought under circumstances which at once incite and 
reward the search for truth. 

This will be our condition in heaven. The wonders of bound- 
less worlds lie open there. Sciences so exalted that their faint- 
est light never dawned upon earth, spread themselves before 
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the mind that is enlarged to know infinite things. God is then 
the heart of every philosophy, for he is in all, and fills all. No 
theoretical structures rise from the quicksands of speculation, 
and no conclusions claim the treacherous fraternity of proba- 
bility. Device, production, animation, celestial relations, ac- 
cess including the ‘‘new and living way’’ thereof, the inter- 
communion of the Divine with the human, the wonders of the 
land of the immortals—all these, so dimly seen from this region 
of clouds and twilight, become the easy intellectual victories 
of that future where clouds and night are past, and the perfect 
day shineth. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


THE aim of the present Article is to set forth, by a scriptural 
recitation, the various operations of the Holy Spirit, wrought 
in fulfilment of the plan of salvation; and, as this region of 
divine history cannot be logically reached without some prior 
statements respecting the triune nature of God, a few remarks 
on this head are demanded, as a proper introduction to the 
main theme. 

I. Statement of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Trinity comprehends what we will ven- 
ture to call the interior life of the Supreme Being; and, inas- 
much as the mode of his existence is a matter of pure revela- 
tion, and, except as a bare fact, incomprehensible to the human 
mind, we do not claim an ability to make clear what is impe- 
netrable; nor shall we flourish words in the hope of giving a 
definition possessed of any other merit than freedom from ver- 
bal obscurity and contradiction in terms. 

Paul, in his various communications of divine truth, uses 
three different Greek words, which are each rendered Godhead, 
namely, Acts xvii. 29; Romans i. 20; Col. ii. 9. 
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Appropriating the English word as designating God’s undi- 
vided being, our brief statement is, that the Godhead exists 
and developes itself in three persons, called the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost; each, when contemplated in himself 
alone, to be considered God, but, when regarded in relation to 
the others, a person of the Trinity. In the words of Calvin, 
B. I., chap. xiii., sec. v., “The Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
are the one God; nevertheless, the Son is not the Father, nor 
the Spirit the Son, but they are distinguished from each other 
by some peculiar property.” 

The proposition of three distinct persons in the Godhead 
relieves us from the perplexity of admitting a second Deity, 
when the same Scripture that reveals the Father attributes to 
the Lord Jesus Christ the same perfections. Sustained in like 
manner, when the Bible ascribes to the Holy Ghost the like 
divine properties, we receive the Spirit, not as a third Deity, 
but as a third person in the Godhead; and our faith finds its 
home for this belief in the doctrine of one God existing in three 
persons, “the same in substance, equal in power and glory.” 

II. How the doctrine of the Trinity is revealed. 

We insist that, in the possession of a completed revelation, 
we are not obliged to grope after this doctrine as men in the 
dark; but if we would honor the Scripture as teaching its les- 
sons plainly, we must receive, under the same inspection, both 
the triune nature and the unity of God; for not more clearly 
do we read there is one God, than we understand that the one 
God exists in a trinity of persons. 

The doctrine, as we have to deal with it, is not mystical; 
nor one to be rejected, because we cannot understand how such 
a mode of existence is sustained. It is not contrary to our 
reason or intelligence, but, for want of knowledge or grasp of 
mind, lies outside the sphere where human reason or intelli- 
gence can be applied. After admitting the Scripture as autho- 
rity, it is not a topic on which we are called to reason. Long, 
intricate and metaphysical investigation of the laws of life will 
not help us; not by logic, but inspection of the word—not in 
the schools, but in the oracles of God shall we find it; and the 
only question to be settled is the inquiry, ‘‘Does the history of 
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God, given by revelation, teach the doctrine?” In the present 
state of astronomical science, what philosopher feels bound to 
go back and stretch himself beside the Chaldean shepherds on 
Babel’s plains, and, ignoring the advancement of learning, 
apply his naked eye and record his own imperfect observations, 
striving to follow out such flickering rays to astral knowledge? 
Why not accept our theory of the solar system, which, under 
long continued and laborious observations, from the whole glo- 
rious field bespangling the sky flashes down upon the earth its 
concentrated light, and grasps, at a single look, the vast circuit 
of glowing grandeur and skill? So, now that revelation is 
finished, and the whole book lies open, illuminated in each 
portion by the lustre that traverses all the volume, we need 
not go back to the first communications for the construction of 
our faith; nor is it in place to wind through some dark, sub- 
terranean path, and painfully thread our labyrinthine way to 
open day, but to take the avails of truth, synthetically esta- 
blished, and begin our joyful course where others may only have 
ended. 

The triune nature of God sufficiently, as Poole expresses it, 
‘“‘to mind us of the mystery of three persons in one Godhead,” 
appears in the Old Testament; and although such partial teach- 
ings may have done more to excite curiosity in the minds of 
ancient biblical scholars than impart satisfactory information, 
yet, just as modern science explains the physical phenomena 
that startled and terrified the old ignorance, so the full, spe- 
cific and decisive instructions of the New Testament bring the 
complemental truth to the Old, by which the obscure is made 
clear, the contradictory is harmonized and the imperfect com- 
pleted; allowing us, with the disciples, to exclaim, “Lo, now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb.” John xvi. 29. 

From the fact that God is one, he could be truly revealed in 
the Old Testament as sustaining all necessary relations to 
creatures, bearing all the attributes and performing all the 
works belonging to the Supreme being, without inviting the 
attention of men to the doctrine of the Trinity. This was, 
indeed, the case; and as revelation seems to have been given 
by periods, following a law of progressive announcement, exe- 
cuted at the command of circumstances, the Father might not 
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come into distinct contemplation as a person till the doctrine 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, by the power of contrast or 
relation, made His personal existence to appear; nor, as a 
matter of fact, 7s Jehovah the God of Israel called the Father 
to designate his place in the Trinity, till, both to show his rela- 
tion to the Messiah and to the persons in the Godhead, such a 
name is given to him in the New Testament, and Jesus, in the 
baptismal formula, propounds the full doctrine of a Triune 
God, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The Old Testament revealed the Son of God as a divine per- 
son, mainly by prophetic description, although, even on those 
ancient pages, he evidently appears as a living agent, distinct 
from Jehovah and divine. In illustration of this statement 
we point to the occasion when three men were entertained by 
Abraham, and one of them proved to be the Great Arbiter of 
human destinies, able to receive and answer the supplications 
of the patriarch, (Gen. xviii.;) when a man, called God, comes 
forth to wrestle with Jacob, (Gen. xxxii.;) when the Angel of 
Jehovah, who is called God, appears and speaks to Moses, out 
of the burning bush, (Ex. iii.;) when one in whom is God’s 
name is sent as the guiding and redeeming angel of God’s pre- 
sence, to bring the ancient Church into the promised land, 
(Ex. xxiii. and Is. ]xiii.;) when, also, one stands before be- 
leaguered Jericho in the shape of a man, handling a drawn 
sword, who announces himself to Joshua as Captain of the 
Lord’s Host, and to the prostrate and worshipping leader of 
Israel gives directions for the siege, (Jos. v.;) when, also, the 
Angel of the Lord, who is also Jehovah, appears to Gideon, 
(Jud. vi.;) and when the same angel, Jehovah, visits Manoah, 
and, refusing to eat, ascends to heaven in the flame of their 
altar, (Jud. xiii.) 

The prophetic outline, descriptive of the Son of God, holds 
in its wide circumference every particular of his history, cha- 
racter, offices and works; and whilst the correspondence be- 
tween the predicted and actual life of Jesus demonstrates the 
truth of the Bible, the New Testament record shows in Jesus 
either a second God or a person in the Godhead whom we 
receive as God the Son. 
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To the Holy Ghost belong the richest and most full and satis- 
factory records of revelation, for of him both the Old and New 
Testaments speak as a distinct, living being, who, by the works 
attributed to his authorship, is shown to be divine, and to hold 
such a relation to the living God as requires either another 
Deity, or, as the doctrine of the Trinity directs, a third person 
in the Godhead. 

In proof of this statement let it be considered that, in the 
Old Testament, one, distinct from the God of Israel, is called 
the Spirit, the Holy Spirit, the Good Spirit, the Spirit of God 
and of the Lord God, whilst, to show his intimate connection 
with the Most High, it is thy Spirit, Acs Spirit, my Spirit. 

Sustaining the high doctrine of the Trinity is the fact that 
to the Holy Spirit is attributed the performance of various 
creative acts, with illuminating and gracious works. As if He, 
from the beginning, was to be understood as the author of life, 
the Spirit of God moves like a parent power upon the face of 
the dark, unanimated waters of primeval creation, (Gen. i.;) 
and to establish His claim of creative effort, Elihu testifies, 
“The Spirit of God hath made me.” (Job xxxiii.) 

Look forth upon the evening sky, as it glows with far-off 
shining suns and burns with glittering constellations, and re- 
member that by his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens, (Job 
xxvi.;) and when animal and vegetable life, by sea and land, 
declines, ‘‘thou sendest forth thy Spirit; they are created, 
and thou renewest the face of the earth.” (Ps. civ.) 

When, also, the Spirit of the Lord comes upon the seventy 
Elders of Israel, and furnishes Bezaleel with mechanical wis- 
dom, the movements of one who can operate on the mental 
faculties of men are displayed. 

How full, too, of the Holy Spirit’s gracious works is the Old 
Testament record!’ In reference to all such doings Jehovah 
asks by Micah, “Is the Spirit of the Lord straitened?” thus 
testifying to his unfailing power. The striving of the Spirit 
with the ungodly. antediluvians God evidently considered the 
last hope of their reclamation. (Gen. vi.) The Good Spirit 
was, of old, given to instruct the people. (Neh. ix.) He was 
poured out upon the seed of the ancient Church, to turn them 
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to God. (Is. xliv.) He does what other agents of might and 
power cannot effect. (Zech. iv.) The Holy Spirit is rebelled 
against and vexed in his kind efforts to lead the ancient Church 
and give it rest. Is. Ixiii. He upholds the faltering steps of 
the righteous. Ps. li. When the enemy pours a flood of error 
and sin upon mankind, the Spirit of the Lord lifts up a stand- 
ard against him, and, as the fruit of covenant engagement, he 
is made, with the word, a perpetuated blessing to every gene- 
ration of God’s people. (Is. lix.) 

In view of such testimonies, even out of Old Testament the- 
ology, can any one fail of recognizing in the Holy Spirit a 
living, personal, divine agent? Why is one introduced side 
by side with Jehovah, yet distinct from Jehovah, and doing 
what is elsewhere ascribed to the only God, if the doctrine of 
the Trinity is not to be received? Considering that Jehovah 
is a jealous God, who will not give his glory to another, and 
’ the Bible a book, which, above all other records, guards the 
unity of the Creator, it is incredible that this same book should 
proffer to our notice what the mind of man would never have 
conceived to be necessary for a perfect God, and which some 
of the strongest intellects—unhumbled, indeed, to learn like a 
child—reject, unless the Godhead did exist in the manner 
asserted. 

Into these solemn, inspired pages, the sole object of which 
is to enlighten, such actors would never have been introduced 
simply to becloud the intellect and perplex a heart feeling after 
God. And what solution does even high Arianism furnish? 
What kind of a being does it present to our intelligence? 
what kind of a God does it offer to our trust, when Christ is 
confessed to be God and the Son of God, and yet, as such, is 
created, with a beginning like other creatures? Low, also, 
without the doctrine of the Trinity, can we account for the 
existence of such a being as the Old Testament describes the 
Spirit? And how can we believe in a God at all, without 
acknowledging the three persons?—or recognise any attribute 
of the Most High, or any fact of his existence, more readily 
and naturally than his triune nature? 

Is it not time to cast away our obscurities on this subject, 
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and renounce our half-belief, our semi-heresy, wherewith the 
whole world has been poisoned, escaping from an age of won- 
der, and inquiry and doubt where to place the Holy Spirit and 
what to expect from him; and as we understand there is a God, 
understand him as always of three persons; and the Spirit, not 
an attribute, but a person in the Godhead, no less distinct, di- 
vine, mighty and eternal than the Father and the Son; not a 
mere dispensation given to men, but independent and self-act- 
ing, who, as the Father and the Son have performed their 
part in originating the scheme of redemption, is now heartily 
performing his office, to whose willing love and sovereign power 
we may hopefully look, and on his efficiency confidently rely? 

III. In the history of redemption, three distinguishing epochs 
may be distinctly traced. 

‘“When the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, to redeem;” and by that period, it can 
be shown, the best possible preparation, in the moral and civil 
condition of the world, had been made for the great event. 
One important part of this preparation was a conviction that 
human resources were insufficient for the recovery of men. Pa- 
gan learning, art and civilization could not purify the heart, 
and the world by wisdom knew not God. The Mosaic dispen- 
sation, the best the ancient world would bear, though it sup- 
plied rills of grace, did not permanently elevate even the fa- 
vored nation; nor did any chance discovery, nor any salient, 
outbreak of human power or virtue, through the long centuries, 
appear, with even a promise of leading into paths of truth and 
happiness. No hope arose for the benighted race, and the 
whole effort of reason issued in the fond conviction of Socrates, 
that God would furnish and send some great teacher of right- 
eousness. A divine interposition was thus proven necessary ; 
and this evident necessity for heavenly aid, though so painfully 
certified, had the virtue of securing its immediate reception, on 
the part of multitudes of thoughtful and seeking minds. 

Not only had a negative preparation, however, been effected, 
but positive advantages were secured, most happily, to facili- 
tate the travelling of gospel missionaries, and the spreading of 
that heavenly truth which constitutes the doctrinal glory of 
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Christianity; nor can we fail of recognising such advantages 
in the almost universal consolidation of empire, under Roman 
rule and protection; the prevalence of a master language and 
literature; the publication of the Old Testament in the Greek 
version; the dispersion and residence in all regions of Jew- 
ish families, accompanied by their firm doctrine of one God, 
and the establishment of synagogue worship and the usages of 
the Mosaic service. 

Now, to secure such a condition of the moral and civil world 
was a divine work. Through the natural operation of the va- 
rious laws under which we live, so that mankind should con- 
stantly be conscious of working out all the results, and of 
making every step, turn, change and issue, the outgoing of 
their own free will, and a part of their own being and history, 
was the end to be reached. To accomplish the result required 
ages of development, and the play of interminable and unin- 
terrupted influences; the planting, growth and maturity of a 
thousand moral harvests; the moulding of characters to accom- 
plish various providential purposes, of every moral shape, under 
different circumstances, and in every position and relation of 
human life; the direction of all passions; the ruling and over- 
ruling of all events; and the guiding, not of the smoothly run- 
ning heavens in their established orbits and periods, but of the 
eccentric, passionate and lawless hearts of kings and people, 
of demagogues and marauders, with the gentler movements of 
parental and filial affections. Yet the preparation for Christ’s 
advent was completed; and so admirably were all things con- 
summated in readiness for the great event, that they who study 
most carefully the antecedent movements are filled with highest 
wonder at the consummate skill and power of the Almighty, 
by which all human affairs had been moulded into a condition 
so auspicious for Heaven’s kind designs of mercy towards the 
erring world. 

This first period of four thousand years, inasmuch as it pre- 
pared the way for the Messiah, is the first epoch in the history 
of redemption, all the events transpiring distinguishably under 
the Father’s ruling hand, and all the results being secured by 
his wise and forceful providence. 

VOL. X.—27 
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The second epoch was made up of the Saviour’s life and 
earthly mission, during which he accomplished the indispensa- 
ble work of the atonement; who, after selecting, instructing 
and commissioning his apostles, ascended to glory, and was 
succeeded by the Spirit, into whose hand was committed the 
work of applying redemption ; the Spirit now becoming so con- 
spicuous in his special and prominent direction of evangelical 
interests, that the gospel dispensation is called the “ ministra- 
tion of the Spirit.” By these statements we are brought into 
the third epoch, which can be depicted only by a particular 
description of the various operations and peculiar works of the 
Holy Ghost, showing that whilst in all ages he is the actuary 
of salvation, in these gospel days the third person of the Tri- 
nity rules pre-eminently, and, by his abundant grace, causes 
the old dispensation to lose its glory and pale before the ex- 
celling glory of the Christian age. 

Under this third epoch of the history of redemption will be 
found the place for enlarging on the Spirit’s works, by a pa- 
tient delineation of what is ascribed in the word of God to the 
third person of the sacred Trinity, in securing the salvation of 
God’s people—an enumeration of glorious and gracious results, 
that shall more clearly demonstrate the distinct personality and 
divinity of the Spirit than a thousand metaphysical and exe- 
getical arguments could effect. The evidence of the Spirit’s 
love and power displayed in his moral works may escape the 
worldly eye, but in the estimation of the spiritual it sheds 
around his person as divine a glory as shines in the person of 
the Father or the Son. Inasmuch as mind is superior to mat- 
ter, and moral ruin is more inextricable than physical, the effi- 
ciency of the Holy Ghost, manifested in the pure heart and 
righteous life of the converted, stands confessed as a diviner 
work than material creation; and whilst the Divine Architect 
of grace reproduces the perverted spirit into an upright form, 
and sanctifies the body into a spiritual temple of God, the 
blessed work, instead of standing in hostility to the offices of 
the Father and the Son, and raising the idea of a rival divinity, 
only completes to our apprehensions the nature and character 
of God, as being in himself all sufficient for man’s emergency, 
and in all respects mighty to save. 
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IV. A statement of the peculiar works of the Holy Spirit 
in preparing and sending forth the gospel, and giving it a suc- 
cessful issue. 

1. The outward or preparatory work. 

(1.) The first step in providing a gospel dispensation unques- 
tionably is, some direct revelation of God to man to show his 
will on the subject, and what he requires of those who would 
be saved. As such a revelation, we accept the Old and New 
Testaments; but of all truths necessary to instruct us in the 
way of faith and godliness therein contained, the Spirit is the 
acknowledged and exclusive author. To this point Peter as- 
serts respecting the Old Testament: ‘* Holy men of God, spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost:’’ 2 Peter, i.: and of 
the New Testament truth Paul declares: “‘The mystery of 
Christ was not made known in other ages unto the sons of men, 
as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by 
the Spirit.” Eph. iii. Whilst in the conclusion of the word, 
John admonishes: ‘‘He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches.’”’ Rev. iii. 

(2.) It is admitted that the corner-stone of Christianity is 
the advent, incarnation, ministry, sacrifice, and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the second step in the order of pre- 
paring a gospel is the outfitting of the Redeemer in all these 
particulars; but he who is familiar with the Saviour’s history 
is mindful of the Spirit’s connection with these great events. 
As a special message to the ancient prophets, the Spirit of 
Christ testified to them the certainty of the advent and the 
time of his coming, with the sufferings and subsequent glory. 
1 Peter, i. 

Christ was to dwell on earth in a fleshly body, as he said: 
“A body hast thou prepared me;”’ Heb. x.; but when the ful- 
ness of the time was come for God to send forth his Son, made 
of a woman by the power of the Holy Ghost, that body was 
miraculously conceived, Luke i.; and when Jesus was bora of 
Mary that holy thing was called the Son of God, but in virtue 
of the divine nature united, the Word then was made flesh, and 
God manifested in the human form. 

Over the Saviour’s infancy the Spirit seemed fondly to hover, 
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who pointed him out to Simeon and Anna as the Lord’s Christ, 
and as he grew in stature fostered his spiritual strength and 
unrivalled wisdom. To prepare Jesus for his personal ministry 
the Spirit of the Lord rested upon him; and, as a Special 
Teacher, became to his human mind the source of wisdom and 
understanding, of counsel and might, of knowledge and the fear 
of the Lord; Isaiah xi.: anointing him also to preach good 
tidings, and proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. Isa. xi. 

When Jesus was introduced into his ministry by public bap- 
tism, it was the Holy Ghost, in a bodily and visible shape, who 
demonstrated him to John as the Messiah and Beloved Son. 
When, as a further preparation, Jesus was to:meet the Tempter’s 
power, the Spirit led him into the scene of trial; and when he 
returned from the wilderness victorious, ready in other respects, 
the Holy Ghost still attended him as “he went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil.”’ Acts x. 
In the power of the Spirit, which was given to him without 
measure, he commenced his teaching, which filled the country 
with his fame, and covered his name with glory; John iii., and 
Luke iv.: and when he performed the mighty works which dis- 
played a glory as of the only begotten of the Father, John i., 
he himself attributed the efficiency to the Spirit of God. 
Matt. xii. 

The great and crowning act of Jesus’ Messiahship on earth 
was, confessedly, his voluntary death as an atonement for. sin; 
but respecting this we have the solemn testimony of the Apos- 
tle, Heb. ix., that ‘‘through the eternal Spirit, Christ offered - 
himself without spot to God.” Nor was the Spirit’s connection 
with Jesus yet ended; for when the lifeless body was buried in 
the tomb, and all awaited an issue that was to support or de- 
feat the various claims put forth by the Saviour, the crucified 
body was quickened, 7. ¢., made alive by the Spirit. 1 Peteri., 
Ephesians iii. 

In the light of these scriptural statements, it is impossible to 
name any important epoch or event in the Saviour’s history in 
which the Holy Spirit is not the efficient worker, showing that as 
far as the Messiah’s earthly ministry is a part of the gospel, the 
system, even in its preparatory stage, is the Spirit’s ministra- 
tion. 
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(3.) Another indispensable work is the preparation of apostles, 
those secondary agents in propagating truth and salvation in 
the world; but it can be readily shown that the apostles were 
moulded to their office by the active influence of the Divine 
Spirit. They were, indeed, trained under the eye, and indoc- 
trinated under the constant instructions of Jesus, but when 
he came to lay commandments upon them as apostles, it was 
“through” or by the assistance of ‘the Holy Ghost,” he 
did it, Acts i.; by which assertion it is reasonably to be ga- 
thered that by the Spirit, the commandments they received 
from the Master’s lips, were carried to their apprehensions and 
hearts, and made wisely and efficiently practical in their official 
acts. Pleasing it is to reflect how frequently and how largely 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit entered into the last conversa- 
tions which Jesus held with his disciples, in which he sought to 
revive and impress upon them the neglected, but essential 
truths, illustrating the Spirit’s person and offices. He spoke 
of him in the most familiar manner as the author of truth and 
the source of comfort, who should proceed from the Father, and 
take Christ’s place as their friend and director, to dwell nearer 
their hearts than Jesus, as a human person, had ever ap- 
proached; whom, moreover, in answer to his intercession, the 
Father would give them; whom Jesus, upon his departure to 
heaven and glorification, would himself send to be with them 
forever. John xiv., xv., xvi. 

One grand office of the Holy Spirit, now contemplated by 
the Saviour, was to complete in the minds of the apostles that 
revelation of Christian truth which he had begun; and they 
were informed, and thus prepared for the surprising transac- 
tion, that the Spirit would bring to their minds an infallible 
recollection of all that Jesus had said. John xiv. He would 
testify still further of Christ, show them things to come, speak 
in and by them, guide them into all truth needful for the life 
of faith, and so direct their minds and tongues that when they 
spoke it should not be so much themselves as the Spirit; and 
when they preached, it should not be in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth. Matt. x. 
1 Cor. ii. It is of importance to the present illustration also, 
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to notice that when Jesus, after the resurrection, finally com- 
missioned his apostles, saying, ‘As my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you,” he immediately breathed on them and 
said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” John xx., in the same 
breath giving them the most extraordinary authority: ‘‘ Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” The gift of the Holy 
Ghost in intimate connection with this authority, shows that 
their power over sin was declaratory and under the direction 
of the Spirit, the use of which was fully exemplified on the day 
of Pentecost, when Peter and the rest, baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, declared to those who inquired “‘ What shall we do?” 
the conditions on which they should receive from God the re- 
mission of sins. Acts ii. 

How significant, too, is the narrative of Luke xxiv., where 
Jesus repeats the promise of the Spirit, and commands them to 
tarry in Jerusalem till they are endued with power from on 
high; in a later communication, Acts i., explaining that by the 
coming of the Holy Ghost upon them, they should receive power 
and become preaching witnesses of Jesus unto the uttermost 
part of the earth! And who can fail of reading in these scrip- 
tural quotations the grand change made in the manifestation 
of the gospel, that whilst Jesus necessarily departs to be en- 
throned as a Prince and Saviour, living above as Mediator and 
Intercessor, the Spirit becomes the active successor of the di- 
vine Redeemer in advancing Christianity; who, by making the 
things of Jesus the grand theme of gospel proclamation, by 
acting himself as a witness, and illuminating the minds of men, 
keeps Christ before the world in a more vivid and favorable 
guise than if he were in person on the earth! As, to this day, 
we know so much of the Lord Jesus, that though we have not 
seen him we love Him; and in whom, through the testimony of 
the word and Spirit, believing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory! 1 Peter i. 

The baptism of the Holy Ghost, accomplished on the day of 
Pentecost, whilst it signalled the time for commencing their 
ministry, also secured to the apostles personal qualifications 
and gifts, essential to make them. able ministers of the New 
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Testament and efficient preachers of the word, To this end 
they received the gift of tongues, by which they were furnished 
with philological knowledge to speak in all needed languages 
of the earth. As an inward preparation, made necessary by 
their separation from Jesus, their gracious affections were 
touched, strengthened, and kindled; new virtues were elicited, 
and their whole character happily transformed and shaped to 
their new work. From the moment the Holy Spirit filled and 
ruled them, the apostolic band became disenthralled of their 
previous dull, timid, and unbelieving nature; the ignorance 
and earthliness that had disabled them from comprehending 
the necessity of Christ’s death, and appreciating the beauty 
and power of the cardinal doctrines of the cross, vanished, and 
they stood forth upon the world in bold relief, not only en- 
lightened, sweetly and warmly embracing the truth, but firmly, 
wisely, and energetically urging it upon others as the only 
hope. The little company that even in their Master’s days, 
on the first apprehension of danger, had been scattered from 
his side like frightened sheep, their most forward member con- 
founded before the face of a damsel, with imprecations deny- 
ing any knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth, now publicly preached 
their crucified Master as the heaven-appointed Messiah. They 
began at Jerusalem, under the very shadow of the council- 
‘house and in sight of Calvary, and unflinchingly charged his 
death upon the government and people, exhibiting such unfet- 
tered boldness and lofty adherence to evangelic truth, that the 
rulers, whilst they raged, wondered, and took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus! 

(4.) One more point in the preparatory work, of vital import- 
ance, remains to be noticed; it is the Spirit’s agency in effect- 
ing the polity of the Christian Church. The original Church 
evidently consisted of the apostles, and the believers associated 
with them, whom Christ had left on the earth. To this com- 
pany were added the three thousand Pentecost converts, which, 
now denominated the Church, was daily augmented by such as 
should be saved. And now that the Church was in full exist- 
ence, and prepared for vital action, some legislation became 
necessary to give it a right direction, and balance it with sub- 
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stantial and perpetual principles; and, whilst many details are 
omitted, it will be necessary, for the illustration of this head, 
to notice four particulars prominent in the New Testament 
ecclesiastical history. 

a. In the warmth of primitive zeal and love, an uncom- 
manded enthusiasm to be charitable in a certain direction pre- 
vailed; and a lesson against hypocrisy, a hint on purity of 
motive, was demanded; and such a testimony was given, in a 
sudden and alarming form, in the fate of Ananias and Sapphira. 
These persons cherished the two opposite passions of covetous- 
ness and vanity—feelings not unfrequently associated in the 
same: minds, the one prompting a man to retain his property, 
the other thirsting for the credit of giving it away. The fifth 
chapter of Acts records the unhallowed scheme by which they 
sought to reconcile their evil desires, and unfolds the process 
by which they were taken in the snare. The stroke of the 
Almighty reached them in their guile, and the wife fell dead, 
with a deliberately uttered lie upon her lips! But it is to be 
noticed how distinctly the sin and the judgment are referred 
to the Holy Spirit. Ananias, who first dies, is charged with 
lying to the Holy Ghost, and Sapphira, rebuked for tempting 
the Spirit of the Lord, instautly gives up the ghost, whilst the 
judgment is perpetuated from generation to generation in the 
history of the Church, upholding the dignity and omniscience 
of the Spirit, and giving the perpetual rule of true charity. 

b. Next to the offer of salvation to the Jews was the opening 
of the door of faith to the Gentiles, an action essential to the 
prosecution of the Divine plan, and introductory to the happy 
enterprise of carrying saving light to the ends of the earth; 
but in demolishing Jewish prejudice, and giving triumph to uni- 
versal benevolence as the law of the Church, the Spirit’s agency 
is conspicuous. The instructive story of the Roman centurion 
is given in the tenth chapter of Acts, where it will be found 
that whilst Cornelius was elaborately prepared to be the first 
happy recipient, among the Gentiles, of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, and Peter, to perform his part, was laboriously taught 
to consider no man common or unclean; whilst the three mes- 
sengers despatched from Ceesarea are standing before the gate, 
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inquiring for Simon Peter, the Spirit addresses the Apostle, on 
the house-top, ‘Behold three men seek thee; arise, therefore, 
and get thee down and go with them, doubting nothing, for I 
have sent them!” The Spirit, too, superintended the momen- 
tous scene, by sealing the word on the centurion’s heart and 
witnessing to the saving work; by bestowing miraculous gifts, 
thus fulfilling the Saviour’s promise, and testifying to the whole 
Jewish church that God had granted to the Gentiles repent- 
ance unto life, and they must hesitate no longer to preach the 
gospel to every creature. 

e. To give an aggressive impulse to the divine word, and 
wing it with a free course among the Gentiles, another step 
was needed, in the form of a special mission to the heathen; 
an effort that should stand as a model, both in spirit and 
fashion, to teach the Church in all ages what was expected at 
her hand. But that original mission was specially ordered and 
directed by the Spirit, Acts xiii. and xiv., for Paul and Barna- 
bas were selected by name to be missionaries, as the Holy Ghost 
said, “‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them,” who were “sent forth by the Holy Ghost,” 
and attended by the Spirit on all their journey, who filled the 
hearts of the disciples with joy, and directed in the organiza- 
tion of churches and the ordaining of elders, wherever believers 
were collected. 

d. When a question arose at Jerusalem upon the reception 
of the ceremonial law by the Gentile converts, on the decision 
of which the character of Christianity and the form of eccle- 
siastical polity in a vital point were to turn, involving no less 
a matter than the incorporation of Judaism into the gospel, 
the Spirit ruled in the council of the apostles, elders, and bre- 
thren; and when they had settled the question, and directed 
the binding decree to the Gentile churches, the authority was 
thus supported, ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” 
they acting as the mouth-piece of the Spirit to the Gentiles. 
Acts xv. 

II. Having delineated the external and general work of the 
Holy Spirit in providing the gospel system, it is now in place 
to recite his various offices whereby an internal and particular 
application of the gospel is made to individual hearts. 
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The peculiar works of the Spirit already noticed are justly 
called outward and general, inasmuch as they are wrought in 
behalf of the whole Church as a body, and are preparatory to 
that effectual movement by which the hearts of men are savingly 
affected. The grand, ultimate object still remaining, is the 
actual salvation of God’s people, by conversion and sanctifica- 
tion; but this crowning work of grace and glory that one self- 
same Spirit worketh. The Scriptures testify to the Spirit’s 
efficiency, not only in securing the general success of Chris- 
tianity, but in carrying the purposes of God to a practical end, 
and, by applying the truth imbued with atoning blood, filling 
up the Church with individual believers; in this applicatory 
work giving an abundant reason for the rich outlay of good 
providences and suffering love, as the immortal mind is raised 
from darkness, pollution, and sorrow, and made to experience 
light, and peace, and joy, the elements of eternal life, to be 
matured in a better world. 

1. In the analysis now attempted of that most admirable and 
surprising work wrought by the Spirit for the individual Chris- 
tian, the first step in the order of nature and of fact, is the 
enlightening of the mind. 

God is light, and in him is no darkness at all, from whom, 
as the shining rays fall from a midday sun, the light of truth 
from this uncreated source of moral brightness, floods our world. 
As long, however, as a carnal mind rules in us, and a love of 
sin prevails, we hate the light and necessarily harbor strong 
and ungodly prejudices, the force of which moves us to turn 
from the vestiges of truth scattered in our path, close our eyes 
against such rays as would lead us forth into shining day, and 
quench the good sentiments and convictions which, through the 
moral sense, may have been forced upon our hearts; a hope- 
less condition of the soul, which Paul even philosophically de- 
scribes, Eph. iv. 18: “ Having the understanding darkened, 
being alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that 
is in them, because of the blindness (or hardness) of their heart.”’ 
What can be done for @ soul thus conditioned, by one who 
proposes its salvation, prior to the communication of knowledge, 
with such force and skill as shall secure assent to the truth, 
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and attention to its arguments and requirements? To bring 
about such result, new mental faculties need not be created, 
for there is an understanding, although beclouded; nor is new 
truth to be inspired, for a full revelation has already been 
given by prophets and apostles; nor is a communication of 
knowledge, in the shape of mathematical, scientific, legal, or 
historical illumination, called for, but simple religious instruc- 
tion, such as prevails in every page of the Holy Scriptures; 
nor is a speculative investigation or research into general the- 
ology in place, but an application of solemn truth to personal 
immortal concerns. In a word, it is information respecting our 
true relations to the Most High, and our moral obligations 
springing therefrom, with a calm delineation of sinfulness and 
plain directions how we may escape the coming wrath of God, 
and this truth, detached as it were from the body of divinity 
with which it adheres, is to be urged through the prejudices of 
the ungodly and unwilling mind, and forced upon the earnest 
attention of the particular person, now made the subject of the 
enlightening process. And inasmuch as religion, in its foun- 
dation and substance, is pre-eminently rational, and to live, 
must command the whole moral nature, the truth is not to be 
adopted under some enthusiastic excitement, but must be re- 
ceived under the clear, unbiassed, and united support of the 
conscience and judgment, and be nourished by the light of know- 
ledge, now made to flash out of the natural darkness, proving 
its genuine quality by the new feelings awakened, and the new 
principles begotten, the authority of which shall be felt and 
followed, even when it leads directly away from earthly plea- 
sure, and commands the sacrifice of all sinful interests. 

But to illuminate the mind thus powerfully with divine and 
saving truth no agent is adequate but the Spirit of God, and 
to him such work is plainly ascribed. For scriptural evidence 
of this assertion we may omit such passages as declare him to 
be the author of inspiration, and build upon those which repre- 
sent him as working by the truth already revealed. That mul- 
titudes have been savingly enlightened out of the Scriptures 
in every age is the testimony of the Church, and their reference 
to the Holy Spirit as the direct agent, is sustained by their 
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experience and their understanding of the word of God, where- 
in he is called “the Spirit of truth,” and “the Truth ”’ itself, 
“the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of God,” 
whose office is to instruct, who gives a quickness of understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and makes his own fruit to appear 
in goodness, righteousness, and truth. He brought to the me- 
mories of the disciples what Jesus had said to them; Christians 
are born again by the word of God, and sanctified through 
God’s truth already revealed, and that same word is the sword 
of the Spirit, to which, when used by the Christian soldier, he 
must necessarily give edge and force. The work now contem- 
plated is not an independent revelation, like some original in- 
ward light; it consists simply in repressing prejudices, giving 
seriousness to the judgment, causing conscience to act, and 
the moral sense to speak its verdict, and after thus clearing 
reason and making a cloudless sky, bringing the mind to con- 
template and apprehend the written word as true and important ; 
and so effectual is the enlightening power of the Spirit, as to 
account for the transformation of those who were once dark- 
ness, to be light in the Lord! 

2. We find, however, an important connection between the 
understanding and the heart, in the shape of mutual influence, 
explaining the moralist’s lament :— 

“T see the right, and I approve it well; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 
This mutual dependence requires a harmonious condition, to 
secure symmetrical, upright, and happy action. The heart, to 
issue just impulses, must be linked to a mind well informed in 
morals and religion; and the mind to be practically enlight- 
ened, demands a well-disposed heart; hence, beyond mere in- 
formation, though in conjunction with it, what is technically 
called conviction is required, that the exercised soul may realize 
its condition of guilt and danger, and feel the necessity of seek- 
ing deliverance. Simultaneously, therefore, with the mental 
enlightenment, the heart must become persuaded that the de- 
mands of truth and righteousness are personal interests, and 
all the active powers be set in motion to effect the grand object, 
which is made the theme of Scripture warning and instruction. 
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To intimate that such a practical awakening is the work of the 
Spirit, God tells us, Genesis vi., that his Spirit strives with 
man, whilst the Saviour, John xvi., expressly attributes to him 
the office-work of reproving or convicting of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and judgment, that by deep, tenacious, and overwhelming 
alarms, the fallow ground may be broken up, and the seed no 
longer fall among thorns or upon the hard-beaten track. 

8. Illumination and conviction find their legitimate issue in 
that essential work, of which, indeed, they constitute a part, 
performed on our behalf by the Holy Spirit, called regenera- 
tion. 

The cardinal doctrine of the new or heavenly birth, as to its 
nature, necessity, and authorship, was determined by the Sa- 
viour in his conversation with Nicodemus, the reiterated burden 
of which-was, ‘Ye must be born again.” Johniii. The apos- 
tle, writing to Titus, iii. 5, calls it “the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” ¢. e., produced by the Holy Ghost; the effect of put- 
ting the Spirit within men may be described in the words of 
the prophet Ezekiel, xxxvi., as an exchange of the heart of 
stone for the heart of flesh, a walking in God’s statutes and 
keeping of his judgments; whilst he that is in Christ by rege- 
neration is a new creature; to him, old things are passed away, 
and all things are become new. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

The precise effect wrought by the Spirit upon human nature 
in regeneration, with the mode of his operation, we cannot 
fully tell, because we are so imperfectly acquainted with our 
moral and spiritual being: as, however, the process of regene- 
ration is the converse of the apostacy, the nature of the re- 
construction depends on the nature of the derangement, and 
when it can be precisely told what sin is, and where the throne 
of iniquity is planted, it may be found where the restoration 
begins, and how the wonderful work is conducted. It is not 
considered, however, that the radical work of a change of heart 
is more incomprehensible than other mental phenomena; nor 
does our ignorance of the mode create any practical confusion 
as to the happy and satisfactory result; nor would it be less 
reasonable to require a blind man not to use his recovered eye- 
sight, because he might be unable to explain the process or the 
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power by which the film was removed from his eyes, than, on 
the same ground, to forbid the rejoicing of a new-born sinner; 
for notwithstanding'all the questions and cavils that might be 
put, of one thing, and the main thing, they are sure, ‘* whereas 
I was blind, nowI see.” John ix. 

That no new faculties are created and added to our mora] 
nature in regeneration we may feel assured, and are rather to 
consider that a rectification of mind and heart is effected, re- 
sulting in a permanent change of tastes, desires, volitions, 
plans, and purposes, favorable to holiness and productive of 
holy actions; and it is in perfect analogy to say that whilst 
the natural birth places us in the natural world, and gives an 
opportunity of performing human actions on earth, the new 
birth, by reason of its spiritual character, introduces us into 
the world of grace and righteousness, affords a theatre of godly 
service, and becomes a starting point in a career of immortal 
purity and bliss. 

4. As a consequence of the new birth, and the exercise of 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, the regenerated come into a 
most close and warm relation to God, and by adoption are 
made the children of the Most High. Having by the apostacy 
’ forfeited that natural filial standing which obtains among all 
the obedient, God says to the human race, “ How shall I put 
thee among the children?” Jer. iii. By no other process 
than adoption can the restoration be effected; but so substan- 
tially is this act of divine kindness done, that the adopted sons 
and daughters are established as heirs of God. They are 
raised,to more surprising privileges than crown angelic names, 
and are made joint-heirs with Christ, the only begotten and 
well beloved Son; but it is a part of the Spirit’s office-work, 
by some secret embassage, to effect and seal the adopting act 
on the part of God and us. As the Spirit of adoption he is 
sent forth into our hearts to shed abroad the love of God therein, 
and draw forth our corresponding affection; he establishes 
within us a sense. of peace with God, and reconciles us to his 
government, and forthwith produces in our character the linea- 
ments of God’s children; then, by making us sensible that we 
possess such godly features, he witnesses with our spirits that 
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we are indeed God’s accepted children, and warrants us to cry, 
Abba, Father! 

5. Children, however, cannot be kept from their parents, and 
when as adopted children we draw nigh to God, “by the one 
Spirit” we find access, through Christ, unto the Father. 
Eph. ii. 

6. When, also, we offer prayer, according to Jude, ver. 20, 
we pray “‘in or by the Holy Ghost.”” The Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities of ignorance and grossness, and maketh intercession 
for us, according to the will of God; and whilst he awakens 
within us strong and unappeasable desires for the divine bless- 
ing, prompting aspirations towards God that rise beyond the 
power of articulate expression, so that our ardent longings are 
signified by groanings that cannot be framed into words, the 
intercession of the Spirit is offered, and God, who searcheth 
the hearts, recognises the mind of the Spirit, and from it 
reads our mind and petitions. 

7. A precious group of offices exercised in our behalf is at- 
tributed to the Spirit in 1 Cor. vi.: ‘ But ye are washed, but 
ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus and by the Spirit of our God.’’ Washing is an outward 
act, really applicable to the body and not the heart, yet its 
figurative meaning is readily comprehended and its graphic 
relevancy acknowledged, when it is considered that those 
washed had been fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, thieves, co- 
vetous, and drunkards. By the blood of Christ, applied by 
the Spirit to the conscience, believers are cleansed from all 
their filthiness and from all their idols, Ez. xxxvi.; the ,ollu- 
tion of past impurities and the disgusting spots of sin are all 
removed, and they stand clean in his sight. Not only the wash- 
ing, but justification, that great forensic act, by which we are 
relieved from penalty and made to stand right with the law, is 
attributed to the ministration of the Spirit; but as the object 
of true religion is not to raise up a class of select and privi- 
leged sinners, pardoned and shielded by divine partiality from 
the just effects of indulged crime, we are not only washed from 
accumulated pollution and justified from old guilt, but by sanc- 
tification made permanently and growingly pure; and this, also, 
is accomplished by the Spirit of our God. 
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Sanctification is not, like justification, a single act, but a 
process, in the course of which the Holy Spirit advances the 
new and holy disposition of the regenerated person, till the 
spiritual conquers the carnal, and in the end, wholly triumphs 
over sin; and the subjects of the work, being renewed in the 
spirit of their mind, created in righteousness and true holiness, 
Eph. iv., without spot or wrinkle, are presented faultless before 
the presence of God’s glory with exceeding joy. Jude 24. 
To accomplish this grand consummation of bliss, the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus takes possession of our willing souls, im- 
parts heavenly vigor, and so effectually controls our daily walk, 
that we are led by the Spirit. Rom. viii. The Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth on us, 1 Peter iv. 14; our bodies are made 
the temples of the Holy Ghost and the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in us, andso sacred becomes the mystic edifice, that if any man 
defile this temple, him will God destroy. 1 Cor. iii. and vi, 
The general nature of sanctification is to strengthen the good 
principles brought into life by regeneration, and moulding from 
glory to glory, to advance what is elemental into substantial 
graces, and bring it “‘unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’ Whilst, then, we are opposed by the re- 
mains of sin, beset by the allurements of the world, and ha- 
rassed by the devil, the Spirit of the Lord, dwelling near the 
seat of contest, lifts up ‘a standard against the enemy, and at 
every point of attack applies needed aid, “strengthening us 
with might in the inner man,” and by making firm our reso- 
lution and supplying new courage, bruising Satan under our 
feet, and bringing us off victorious. Besides, for adorning 
the renewed soul with true moral beauty, certain holy dispo- 
sitions, graces, and vritues, are furnished, called the fruit of 
the Spirit, being thus denominated because produced by his 
heavenly nurturing care; and as he moves and moulds the 
affections into the image of God, causing these excellences to 
stand forth as genuine exercises of our souls, the whole blessed 
train, like a cluster of heavenly beauties, is made apparent, as 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance, goodness, righteousness, and truth. 
Gal. v., and Eph. v. 
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By shedding abroad in our hearts the love of God, the Holy 
Ghost ministers between our inner life and the Most High. 
Persuading us of his strong and abiding love for us, a sweet 
and glowing fragrance invigorates every fibre of the spiritual 
fabric, and nerves the buman spirit to put forth the extremest 
effort in the way of suffering or doing the divine will. 

“T can do all things, or can bear 
All sufferings, if my Lord be there.” 
At the same time, our hearts are drawn forth with answering 
affection towards him who first loved us. 

The Holy Ghost is also called ‘“ the Spirit of grace,” to in- 
timate that he works grace in our souls, Heb. x. He is the 
Spirit of holiness, and makes us holy, Rom.i. He is the Spirit 
of faith, and maintains on the altar of our hearts an unfalter- 
ing confidence in God the Saviour, 2 Cor. iv. He is the Com- 
forter, and by pouring in the oil and wine of heavenly conso- 
lation, binds up broken hearts, and assuages the strokes of 
earthly grief, John xiv. He is also the Spirit of promise, and 
by casting his divine radiance upon our souls, makes himself 
the earnest of the inheritance embraced in the exceeding great 
and precious promises, Eph.i. and 2 Cor.i. The Spirit is, too, 
the Author of hope, and, as the musical chords sweetly resound 
to the skilful touches of the performer, our hearts, under the 
Spirit’s surprising ministry, break forth in hopeful expectations, 
brightly shining and casting cheerful rays over the lengthened 
pathway of life’s pilgrimage. It is “a good hope through 
grace,” embracing eternal life, immovably founded and far- 
reaching, as it goes forth foraging over all the fields of the 
heavenly world, so eflicient in its help that the apostle says, 
“we are saved by hope,” and imparted in such lavish measures, 
that through the power of the Holy Ghost we abound in hope, 
Rom. xv. Nor is it an ordinary expectation, but asure, though 
patient waiting hope, attending us at every step, and nerving 
us, in view of the future, to perform every portion of present 
duty. Irradiating the very closing moment of life, and firing 
the failing human spirit with a view of the coming glory of 
God, it stands with us at the gate of heaven and bears us safely 
through the last struggle till quenched, like the fading morning 
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star, and lost by the soul’s sight and possession of what ante- 
cedently it had only hoped to enjoy; “for we, through the 
Spirit, wait for the hope of righteousness by faith.” Gal. v. 

Nor are our bodies left after death under the perpetual grasp 
of the grave, but shall come forth in the last day; yet when 
we partake of the resurrection it will be accomplished by the 
ministration of the blessed Spirit, for ‘he that raised up Christ 
from the dead, shall also quicken our mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in us.” Rom. viii. 





ARTICLE IV. 


JOHN BUNYAN, THE PROSE POET. 


1. Life of John Bunyan. By Rosert Soutuey, Esq., LL. D. 
London: John Murray, 1844. 

2. The Complete Works of that Eminent Servant of Christ, John 
Bunyan, Minister of the Gospel. Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley, 1860. 


We confess to a passionate admiration of John Bunyan. 
We have reason to admire him; greater reason to love him. 
The story of his pilgrim, read six times before the ending of 
our tenth summer, and never read at that early age without an 
interest more absorbing than any with which we followed the 
adventures of Jack the Giant Killer, Sinbad the Sailor, Peter 
Wilkins, Robinson Crusoe, and the Wonderful Aladdin, first 
awakened imagination, next aroused conscience, and then set 
us, as we trust, on that journey which ends only at the gates 
of the Celestial City. Whilst reading this story in the “joyful 
dawn”’ of life, we knew nothing of its writer—nothing of the 
critical estimates which the best minds place onit. We remem- 
ber the heartiness with which, years after our first enchainment 
to Bunyan’s pages, we responded to these lines of Cowper:— 


O thou, whom, borne on fancy’s eager wing 
Back to the season of life’s happy spring, 

I pleas’d remember, and while mem’ry yet 
Holds fast her office here can ne’er forget; 
Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail; 
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Whose humorous vein, strong sense, and simple style 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile; 
Witty, and well employed, and like thy Lord, 
Speaking in parables his slighted word; 

I name thee not, lest so despis’d a name 

Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame; 

Yet ev’n in transitory life’s late day, 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 

Revere the man whose Pitcrm™ marks the road, 

And guides the Procress of the soul to God.* 


We remember, too, the thrill of delight with which, years after 
Cowper’s tribute to our favorite had been read and responded 
to, we received from the top-most thrones of imperial criticism 
the two decisions which we quote; the first from the myriad 
minded Coleridge, the second from the brilliant Macaulay:— 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress is composed in the lowest style of 
English, without slang or false grammar. If you were to polish 
it, you would at once destroy the reality of the vision, for 
works of imagination should be written in very plain language; 
the more purely imaginative they are, the more necessary it is 
to be plain. This wonderful work is one of the few books 
which may be read over repeatedly and at different times, and 
each time with a new and a different pleasure. I read it once 
as a theologian, and let me assure you that there is great theo- 
logical acumen in the work; once with devotional feelings, and 
once as a poet. I could not have believed beforehand that 
Calvinism could be painted in such delightful colors.” + Thus 
Coleridge; now Macaulay: “The style of Bunyan is delightful 
to every reader, and invaluable to every person who wishes to 
obtain a wide-spread command over the English language. 
The vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common people. There 
is not an expression, if we except a few technical terms- of 
theology, which would puzzle the rudest peasant. We have 
observed several pages which do not contain a single word of 
more than two syllables. Yet no writer has said more exactly 
what he meant tosay. For magnificence, for pathos, for vehe- 
ment exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of 
the poet, the orator, and the divine, this homely dialect—the 





* Tirocinium. } Table Talk. 
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dialect of plain workingmen, was perfectly sufficient. There 
js no book in our literature on which we could so readily stake 
the fame of the old unpolluted English language; no book which 
shows so well how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, 
and how little it has been improved by all that it has borrowed. 
Cowper said forty or fifty years ago that he dared not name 
John Bunyan in his verse for fear of raising a sneer. We live 
in better times; and we are not afraid to say that, though there 
were many clever men in England during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, there were only two great creative minds. 
One of those minds produced the ‘Paradise Lost;’ the other, 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ”’ * 

In our heading of this Article, we have denominated John 
Bunyan the prose poet; not that his “little book,” as he quaintly 
calls the Pilgrim’s Progress, is in any proper sense a poem, or 
that the difference between verse and prose is unessential, but 
because his famous allegory, whilst destitute of the form, is 
possessed, in an extraordinary degree, of the spirit of poetry. 
Nor is the form a creation any the less marvellous than the 
spirit it embodies; for to it is mainly due the command of the 
story over the sympathies of youth and age, of cultured and 
uncultured mind alike. John Bunyan is pre-eminently a crea- 
tor, moent7¢; ® poet wanting the accomplishment of verse, but 
writing, as a poet always does, the best prose. In native ge- 
nius, disciplined power, and actual achievement, he is among 
the foremost men of all the world. 

The native genius of Bunyan is of the first order. Promi- 
nent among its characteristics is the regal power of imagination. 
Of the peculiar workings of this power, admirable illustrations 
are found in all his works—in the Pilgrim’s Progress, which 
in this Article we review, in prodigal profusion. We open the 
dear old volume almost at random and read:— 

“The pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, whose 
window opened towards the sun-rising. The name of the cham- 
ber was Peace, where he slept till break of day, and then he 
awoke and sang.” 

Note, now, in this exquisite passage, the imaginative con- 
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ception of the chamber. It is an upper one, next the heaven; 
a large one, worthy a palace. Its window opens towards the 
sun-rising, where light out-springs from darkness; its name is 
PEACE, fit chamber to receive the wearied climber of the Hill 
Difficulty, and the frighted walker between the lions. But 
with the chamber imagination is not so busy, nor are its work- 
ings there so characteristic of its grander functions, as with 
the pilgrim lying in it. Over the chamber imagination flings 
its splendor; into the heart of the pilgrim darts its glance. 
That wearied sleeping one is at rest because, as imagination 
sees, Discretion, Piety, Charity, and Prudence, have laid him 
in the chamber, Peace; because in the pilgrim’s soul the wild 
tumult of hopes and fears is calmed by influence from the skies. 
Nor, as imagination further sees, is the pilgrim apprehensive 
that sleep now will be a loss to him, as in the pleasant arbor 
on the hill; and so, ready to greet the first beams that stream 
from the Sun of Righteousness, he lays him down and sleeps 
“till break of day,” then wakes and sings. Admirable, in- 
deed! an almost perfect revealing of the creative, combining, 
penetrative and regardant power of imagination. 

We open the volume again, and turn to Mercy’s dream while 
sleeping, long after, in the same chamber where the pilgrim 
was laid. She relates it, as will be recollected, to Christiana, 
wife of Christian:— 

“T was dreaming that I sat all alone in a solitary place, and 
bemoaning of the hardness of my heart. Now I had not sat 
there long, but methought many were gathered about me to 
see me, and to hear what it was that I said. So they hearkened, 
and I went on bemoaning the hardness of my heart. At this, 
some of them laughed at me, some called me fool, and some 
began to thrust me about. With that, methought I looked up 
and saw one coming with wings towards me. So he came di- 
rectly to me and said, Mercy, what aileth thee? Now when 
he had heard me make my complaint, he said, Peace be to thee; 
he also wiped my eyes with his handkerchief, and clad me in 
silver and gold. He put a chain about my neck, and ear-rings 
in my ears, and a beautiful crown upon my head. Then he 
took me by the hand and said, Mercy, come after me. So he 
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went up, and I followed, till we came at a golden gate. Then 
he knocked, and when they within had opened, the man went 
in, and I followed him up to a throne upon which one sat, and 
he said to me, Welcome, daughter. The place looked bright 
and twinkling, like the stars, or rather like the sun,* and I 
thought that I saw your husband there; so I awoke from my 
dream. But did I laugh?” 

There’s a picture! Observe the amazing power with which 
imagination reads the maiden’s soul. Spiritual perplexities 
have so withdrawn her heart from outward things that she sits 
all alone in a solitary place. Recalled to a sense of an objec- 
tive world by rude laugh, keen. taunt, and cruel violence, she 
looks up and sees one coming with wings towards her. The 
word of salutation, as befits the chamber where the maiden 
lies, is Peace; and following the word are characteristic acts 
of grace, tear-wiping, robing, adorning, crowning, guiding to 
the sky, and presenting to the King. The lately bemoaning 
Mercy laughs. That LaucH! Who but a born poet could 
have crowded into it all the glory, all the joy of heaven? 

But in illustration of the power of Bunyan’s imagination, we 
must not fail to note two pictures; the one of Satan, the other 
of hell. The picture of Satan, filling our mind in early life 
with images of the vast, the strong, the terrible, has lost none 
of its impressive force as years have numbered, or studies taken 
wider range. We make a point of this, for we account it an 
extraordinary triumph of the rarest genius that, at an age when 
Milton’s Satan would have been to usa veiled picture, Bunyan’s 
was a seen and felt reality, and suffers nothing when, as now, 
we hang the two beside each other. Look first at Bunyan’s:— 





* Mercy’s vision of the throne, and of One on it in a place bright like the 
sun, hasa parallel in the Divina Commedia. Par. Cant. 30: 100—183. Dante’s 
conception of a light in heaven, symbol of Jehovah, spreading so far that the 
circumference were too loose a zone to girdle in the sun:— 

E si distende in circular figura 
In tanto, che la sua circonferenza 
Sarebbe al sol troppo larga cintura— 
and of whatever from our earth has to the skies returned, ranged round on 
more than million thrones, eyeing the light, is incomparably splendid; yet how 
cold when contrasted with the glorified maiden, thrilling at the words of the 
King, ‘‘ Welcome, daughter! ” 
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‘So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the monster 
was hideous to behold; he was clothed with scales like a fish, 
and they are his pride; he had wings like a dragon, and feet 
like a bear, and out of his belly came fire and smoke; and his 
mouth was as the mouth of a lion.” 

Look next at Milton’s:— 

He scarce had ceas’d, when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his pond’rous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great Ammiral, were but a wand, 

He walked with, to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marle, not like those steps 

On Heaven’s azure. 

These are grand pictures, betraying the hands of masters. 
Bunyan’s combines images of terror, Milton’s of size; the one 
is a horrible vision, the other, a tall archangel. But whilst 
Milton’s is as perfect as genius, culture, learning, taste, can 
possibly make it, Bunyan’s derives from its plainness a prodi- 
gious power. ‘The veriest child in the world has no difficulty 
in conceiving Apollyon. Bunyan saw him, and Bunyan’s ; 
reader sces him too. The monster, scaly, dragon-winged, with 
feet like a bear, engirdled with fire and smoke, and his mouth 
as the mouth of a lion, glares upon sight, and verily is hideous 
to behold. 

But turning to Bunyan’s picture of hell, for so we charac- 
terize the passage of Christian through the Valley of the Sha- 
dow of Death, we are persuaded that in real horror it has never 
been surpassed. A capital difference between Bunyan’s pic- 
ture and those of the other poets is its thoroughly subjective 
character. Others paint the objective hell of tradition; Bun- 
yan, with awful definiteness, the tumults, terrors, torments of 
his own soul, exposed for a time to the malice and might of 
fiends. As we write, we recall the shuddering with which, when 
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a boy, we went with Christian into the Valley, along a path 
exceeding narrow, with a ditch on one side and a quag on the 
other, and all as dark as pitch, save when the flames from the 
mouth of the pit would be reaching towards him. In quoting 
the passage, we ask our readers to compare it with the really 
splendid verses descriptive of hell, by Virgil, Dante, and Mil- 
ton, which, to facilitate comparison, we give in a note.* 





* Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia curs ; 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 

Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, ac turpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visu forme; Letumque, Labosque; 

Tum consanguineus Leti Sopor et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferum que adverso in limine Bellum, 
Ferreique Eumendium thalami, et Discordia demens, 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 


In medio ramos annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens, quam sedem Somnia vulgd 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus herent. 
Multaque preeterea variarum monstra ferarum, 
Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scylleeque biformes, 
Et centumgeminus Briareus, ac bellua Lerne 
Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chimera, 
Gorgones, Harpyiseque, et forma tricorporis umbra. 
Corripit hic subita trepidus formidine ferrum 
/Eneas, strictamque aciem venientibus offert. 
Aineid. lib. 6: 2783—291. 


Quivi sospiri, pianti, e alti guai 

Risonavan per |’ aer senza stelle, 

Per ch’ io al cominciar ne lagrimai. 
Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ ira, 

Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle, 
Facevano un tumulto, il qual s’ aggira 

Sempre in quell’ aria senza tempo tinta, 

Come la rena quando il turbo spira. 

Div. Com. Inferno, Canto 3: 22—80. 


At once as far as Angels’ ken he views 

The dismal situation, waste and wild; 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round 

As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 
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‘“‘ About the midst of this valley I perceived the mouth of hell 
to be, and it stood also hard by the wayside. Now, thought 
Christian, what shall Ido? And ever and anon the flame and 
smoke would come out in such abundance, with sparks and 
hideous noises, (things that cared not for Christian’s sword, as 
did Apollyon before,) that he was forced to put up his sword, 
and betake himself to another weapon called All-prayer; so he 
cried in my hearing, O Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. 
Thus he went on a great while, yet still the flames would be 
reaching towards him; also he heard doleful voices and rush- 
ings to and fro, so that sometimes he thought he should be torn 
in pieces, or trodden down like mire in the streets. This fright- 
ful sight was seen, and these dreadful noises were heard by 
him for several miles together; and coming to a place where 
he thought he heard a company of fiends coming forward to 
meet him, he stopped and began to muse what he had best do. 
Sometimes he had half a thought to go back; then again he 
thought he might be half-way through the valley: He remem- 
bered, also, that he had vanquished many a danger, and that 
the danger of going back might be much more than for to go 
forward. So he resolved to go on, yet the fiends seemed to 
come nearer and nearer. But when they were come even almost 
at him, he cried out with a most vehement voice, I will walk in 
the strength of the Lord God. So they gave back and came 
no farther. 

“ One thing I would not let slip. I took notice that now 
poor Christian was so confounded that he did not know his own 
voice, and thus I perceived it. Just when he was coming over 
against the mouth of the burning pit, one of the wicked ones 
got behind him and stepped up softly to him, and whisperingly 
suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, which he verily 
thought had proceeded from his own mind. This put Christian 





Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever burning sulphur unconsumed. 
Par. Lost, 1: 59—69. 
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more to it than any thing that he met with before, even to 
think that he should now blaspheme him that he loved so much 
before. Yet if he could have helped it he would not have done 
it; but he had not the discretion either to stop his ears, or to 
know from whence these blasphemies came. 

‘““By-and-by the day broke. Now morning being come, he 
looked back, not out of desire to return, but to see by the light 
of day what hazards he had gone through in the dark. So he 
saw more perfectly the ditch that was on the one hand, and 
the quag that was on the other; also how narrow the way was 
which led betwixt them both. Also, now he saw the hobgoblins, 
and satyrs, and dragons of the pit, but all afar off, for after 
break of day they came not nigh; yet they were discovered to 
him according to that which is written, He discovereth deep 
things out of darkness, and bringeth out to light the shadow of 
death.” 

Now upon this one passage we are quite willing to rest the 
question of Bunyan’s imagination. We find in it every func- 
tion of this great power, but pre-eminently that which distin- 
guishes creative minds, namely, the penetration of unseen realms 
and the discovery of truths unreached by any other faculty. 
What formula of sense, what forthputting of understanding 
enabled Bunyan to pierce the profoundest depths of human na- 
ture, to read the most awful secrets of the human heart, to com- 
prehend as with a glance the whole variety and mystery of 
human experience, and to give an objective reality to “ things 
unattempted,” before him “in prose orrhyme?”’ If any thing 
were needed to persuade us that man was made in the image 
of God, it is possession by him of such wondrous capability! 
How “inconceivable, admirable, altogether divine” is it! As 
we ponder its revelation of spirit, we are affected somewhat as 
Bunyan’s pilgrim was by the sights in the Interpreter’s house: 

“Then said the Interpreter to Christian, Hast thou consi- 
dered all these things? 

“Chr. Yes, and they put me in hope and fear. 

“Inter. Well, keep all things so in thy mind that they may 
be as a goad in thy sides, to prick thee forward in the way thou 
must go. So Christian went on his way saying:— 
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Here have I seen things rare and profitable, 
Things.pleasant, dreadful, things to make me stable 
In what I have begun to take in hand: 

Then let me think on them and understand 
Wherefore they showed me were, and let me be 
Thankful, O good Interpreter, to thee. 


But, passing from imagination, we cite next in illustration 
of Bunyan’s native genius, his originality. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress has the impress of this unquestioned characteristic of 
genius on every page. Outgushing from experience, its inspi- 
ration, like that of Dante’s wonderful poem, is from Bunyan’s 
internal resources, and its matter, like that of the Comedia, is 
auto-biographic. Its germ is found in his own account of a 
dream which he had,—he was ever a dreamer,—in the time of 
his early religious concern, and occasional thoughtful listening 
to the speech of three or four poor women whom he was accus- 
tomed to see in Bedford, sitting at a door in the sun, and talk- 
ing about the things of God. The passage is found in ‘“‘ Grace 
Abounding,” and is one of singular beauty and power:— 

“A bout this time, the state and happiness of these poor people 
at Bedford was thus, in a kind of vision, presented to me: I saw 
as if they were on the sunny side of some high mountain, there 
refreshing themselves with the pleasant beams of the sun, while 
I was shivering and shrinking in the cold, afflicted with frost, 
snow, and dark clouds. Methought, also, betwixt me and them 
I saw a wall that did compass about this mountain. Now 
through this wall my soul did greatly desire to pass, concluding 
that if I could, I would even go into the very midst of them, 
and there also comfort myself with the heat of their sun. 
About this wall I bethought myself to go again and again, still 
prying as I went, to see if I could find some way or passage 
by which I might enter therein, but none could I find for some 
time. At last I saw as it were a narrow gap, like alittle door- 
way, in the wall, through which I attempted to pass. Now 
the passage being very straight and narrow, I made many efforts 
to get in, but all in vain, even until I was well nigh quite beat 
out of striving to get in; at last, with great striving, methought 
I at first did get in my head, and after that, by a sideling 
striving, my shoulders and my whole body; then I was exceed- 
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ing glad, and went and sat down in the midst of them, and so 
was comforted with the light and heat of their sun.” 

Thus, moved by “ visions of the night when deep sleep falleth 
on men,” Bunyan, in the waking hours of a peaceful sojourn 
in the land of Beulah, twenty years after his Bedford dream, 
would not be reluctant to retrace the path of his own pilgrim- 
age, or slow to develope the story of his pilgrim, whenever the 


. conception of the allegory should rise into mind. How this 


conception did rise, we can never know. The Scriptures he 
read and the hymns he sang might have helped him to it, for 
both allude, not unfrequently, to the Christian life as a pil- 
grimage. It is very certain, as Dr. Southey conclusively 
shows, that the literature of his times could only have aided 
him indirectly, if at all; and from the artless verses which, 
prefixed, he calls “The Author’s Apology for his Book,”’ it is 
more than probable that the thought was a sudden and subtle 
inspiration of genius:— 

When at the first I took my pen in hand 

Thus for to write, I did not understand 

That I at all should make a little book 

In such a mode: nay, I had undertook 

To make another; which, when almost done, 

Before I was aware I this begun. 

And thus it was; I writing of the way 

And race of saints ia this our gospel-day, 

Fell suddenly into an allegory 

About their journey, and the way to glory, 

In more than twenty things which I set down; 

This done, I twenty more had in my crown; 

And they again began to multiply, 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly. 

But, admitting that the conception was not original, no such 
admission can be made in respect to the execution. No book 
was ever written with such absolute independence of human 
learning as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Its subject, indeed, 
forbade the display of learning, had Bunyan possessed any; 
but the entire absence from it, in hint or allusion, of indebted- 
ness to other minds, is one of the marvels of literature. 
With slight references to two notable giants, Pope and Pagan, 
and to the dislike the English nation, with some others, had of 
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the ware of Rome and her merchandise, there is in it nota 
trace that its writer had ever looked into a single volume other 
than the Scriptures. One needs but to read it to understand 
that the Bible and the Book of Martyrs made up the sum of 
Bunyan’s library. Nor does originality appear simply in the 
evidence that the story of the Pilgrim has borrowed nothing 
from human learning. Its very substance, warp, woof, fabric, 
everything comes from the depths of Bunyan’s soul. Even 
the Scriptures, which with admirable art he weaves into his 
text, have all passed through the alembic of experience, and 
been fused into the staple of his thought. 

But, going on, we cite next in illustration Bunyan’s native 
genius; his unconsciousness of effort in working; his free, 
unfettered spontaneity. This, perhaps, is one of the most 
undoubted proofs of real ability. Shakspeare is a noted ex- 
ample of it; Coleridge is another. Ruskin somewhere says 
that “no great intellectual thing was ever done by great effort;”’ 
that “a great thing can only be done by a great man, and he 
does it without effort.” Of the truth of this saying, better 
illustration could not be than that which Bunyan gives. How 
he weaves his splendid picture of the soul’s progress from 
death to life, from earth to heaven, without thought that he 
is doing anything remarkable! He crowds this picture with 
allegoric figures, each perfect in itself, each lending a charm 
to the harmony of the whole, and over all he flings “‘ the light 
that never was on sea or land,” with something of the un- 
studied, easy manner of a child at play. He is evidently 
pleased, cheered, delighted, as he goes on adding to his gallery 
of. portraits, and painting his bits of exquisite scenery; but, 
accounting his employment the diversion of an idle hour, he 
expends on it no labor, and attaches to it no importance. 

Neither did I but vacant seasons spend 

In this my scribble; nor did I intend 

But to divest myself in doing this, 

From worser thoughts, which make me do amiss. 
Thus I got pen to paper with delight, 

And quickly had my thoughts in black and white: 
For haying now my method by the end, 

Still as I pull’d, it came; and so I penn’d 


It down; until it came at last to be, 
For length and breadth, the bigness which you see. 
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Now, remembering that what was thus eagerly and rapidly 
written is a book which the most fastidious and the most oppo- 
site critical tastes have united to admire and applaud, we may 
surely stay our hand in citing additional proofs of the real 
greatness of Bunyan’s native genius. 

We pass then to speak of the very peculiar discipline by 
which the native power of this extraordinary mind was made 
effective. 

Bunyan, as is well known, belonged to the lowest stratum of 
English life two centuries ago. His parents were of that rank 
that is meanest and most despised, according to his own ex- 
pression, of all the families in the land. They were tinkers; 
their calling bearing to the business of a brazier about the 
same relation which the cobbler’s does to the shoemaker’s. 
As this employment was not, in the case of Bunyan’s father, a 
wandering one, Dr. Southey is at a loss to understand why it 
was reckoned so mean. Sir Walter Scott suggests that it was 
in consequence of the tinker’s craft being, in ordinary, that of 
Gypsies, and he surmises the probability that Bunyan’s own 
family, though reclaimed and settled, was not remotely de- 
scended from this caste of vagabonds. Few of the poor in 
that age were taught to read and write; yet the son of the 
tinker learned both “according to the rate of other poor men’s 
children,” but lost soon what little he had gained “ almost 
utterly.’ Advancing through youth to manhood, he made 
rapid proficiency in almost every species of vice and heaven- 
daring impiety. For a short time he was a soldier in the Par- 
liament’s army at the outbreak of the civil wars, and as, in his 
own words, he could not only sin with the greatest delight and 
ease, but also take pleasure in the vileness of his companions, 
the morals of the camp must have been congenial to his tastes. 
Soon after leaving the army, and probably before he was 
twenty years of age, he married the daughter of a poor but 
godly man. His marriage proved a mercy, though he and his 
wife had not ‘so much household stuff as a dish or spoon be- 
twixt them.” At this period of his life we detect the begin- 
nings of that remarkable course of training which disciplined 
the power God had so largely given him. 
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First among the agencies that schooled the mighty ener- 
gies of a rude yet quick, original, imaginative mind, was that 
of the Divine Spirit. The character of Christian in the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” a transcript of his own as he himself has 
powerfully sketched it in “Grace Abounding,” represents, in 
lively picture, the discipline through which the Spirit led him. 
Awakened from the sleep of sin and pointed to the shining 
light, Bunyan, setting out for heaven, tumbles. in the Slough 
of Despond. His mind, filled with “fears and doubts, and 
discouraging apprehensions,” is a “‘ miry slough” indeed! We 
know nothing so graphic, so true, so terribly real as the un- 
baring of his soul in the early stages of his Christian expe- 
rience, and the thorough showing of what he calls “ the 
descent whither the scum and filth that attend conviction for 
sin doth continually run.” But, at length, he is helped from 
the slough by the gracious Spirit, who reaches him a friendly 
hand and bids him go on his way. Not far, however, has he 
gone before he encounters Mr. Worldly Wiseman, of the town 
of Carnal Policy, a very great town, who with persuasive 
speech directs him to a judicious man and pleasant gentleman, 
whose name is Legality, a dweller in the village of Morality. 
It was truly no slight peril Bunyan was exposed to when he 
mistook an external reformation for an inward change, and was 
brought, besides, under the influence of those restless, fanatical 
spirits of his times denominated Ranters. The blessed Spirit 
again saved him, inditing in his soul, and answering from the 
throne the beautiful and touching prayer: 

‘© Q Lord, I am a fool, and not able to know the truth from 
error: Lord, leave me not to my own blindness, either to ap- 
prove of or condemn this doctrine: if it be of God, let me not 
despise it; if it be of the devil, let me not embrace it! Lord, 
I lay my soul in this matter only at thy feet; let me not be 
deceived, I humbly beseech thee! ” 

Thus, from one stage to another the Spirit guided him, aid- 
ing him to enter at the gate; conducting him to the interpreter’s 
house; showing him in that house “ things rare and profitable ;” 
bringing him to the Cross and Sepulchre, where “ his burden 
loosed from off his shoulders and fell from off his back;” in- 
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citing him to climb the Ilill Difficulty; introducing him into 
Palace Beautiful; strengthening him in his fearful fight with 
Apollyon; going with him through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death; attending him, in a word, until he entered “into the 
Country of Beulah, whose air was very sweet and pleasant,” 
By such and so varied an experience, the Divine Spirit, as 
by some marvellous system of spiritual gymnastics, brought 
out the powers of Bunyan’s mind, as few universities their 
famous scholars and graduates. And though, after this train- 
ing, he might be called illiterate, ignorant he was not. His 
was the learning which Coleridge well describes: ‘The fears, 
the hopes, the remembrances, the anticipations, the inward and 
outward experience, the belief and the faith of a Christian, 
form of themselves a philosophy and a sum of knowledge, 
which a life spent in the grove of Academus or the Painted 
Porch could not have attained or collected.””* Indeed, the 
Divine Spirit made Bunyan, in grandest sense, a new creature. 
As when, at the Cross, a shining one stripped Christian off his 
rags and clothed him with change of raiment, so did the Spirit 
to this man. Finding him ignorant, vicious, rude, unlettered, 
coarse, everything that Dr. Southey calls ‘a blackguard,” the 
Spirit so changed his thought and life, so cleared away the 
rough deformities of mind and manner, so educated his soul, 
so filled his heart with gentle, loving sympathies, so stripped 
him of his clownishness, and so invested him with the imperial 
robe of grace and genius, that his transformation was of a man 
into an angel. Glorious Bunyan! Who of our race was ever 
so honored as thou? 

But, going on, next among the agencies that disciplined 
the dreamer was that of the Divine word. - We have already 
‘had in the passage descriptive of Christian’s journey through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, a powerful picture of soul 
temptations and Satanic assaults. The picture is a faithful 
copy from experience. ‘Tried, tossed, troubled, torn, yet ever 
true to the leadings of the Divine Spirit, he betook himself to 
the eager, earnest, exhaustive study of God’s word. He 
searched the Scriptures, as one persuaded that somewhere 
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within them was the word that signed his death-warrant or 
proclaimed his pardon, and how was he straitened till he found 
it! His active imagination converted the texts of the Bible 
into two great armies, one for him, one against him; and for 
two years and a half he watched the marchings, counter- 
marchings, skirmishings and fightings of these vast hosts with 
somewhat the anxiety of a monarch surveying, from a hill, 
those movements on a battle-field which are to settle his and 
a kingdom’s fate. He writes: “One sentence of the Scripture 
did more afflict and terrify my mind—I mean those sentences 
that stood against me,—and sometimes I thought they every 
one did,—more, I say, than an army of forty thousand men 
that might come against me. Woe be to him against whom the 
Scriptures bend themselves.’ He writes again: ‘* This made 
me, with careful heart and watchful eye, with great fearfulness 
to turn over every leaf, and with much diligence, mixed with 
trembling, to consider every sentence together with its natural 
force and latitude.” ‘ Now, also,” he writes still further, “I 
would labor to take the word as God hath laid it down, without 
restraining the natural force of one syllable thereof. O what 
did I see in the blessed sixth chapter of John! ‘And him that 
cometh to me, I will in nowise cast out.’ Oh! many a pull hath 
my heart had with Satan for that blessed sixth chapter of John. 
A word, a word to lean a weary soul upon, that it might not 
siik for ever! It was that I hunted for.” * Here, then, in 
this intense and tireless study of the Bible, we have the secret 
of Bunyan’s disciplined power. What harmonious develop- 
ment of thought and sympathy! What grand, effective train- 
ing was his! The same truths that engaged his heart, aroused 
and strengthened his intellect. Taste, reason, imagination, 
genius, every power of the thinking soul was put to school to 
the poet-prophets, who made a Hebrew of him, just as the old 
tragedians made a Grecian of Coleridge. It is wonderful how 
thoroughly he caught the ethereal spirit of the Bible. It is 
wonderful too how unconsciously, yet really, he took on the 
simplicity, purity, strength, of the finest model of English, our 
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common version, and so made his written style one of surpass- 
ing freshness and force. Drinking ever of 


Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracles of God, 


his capacious mind absorbed the Scriptures, and moulded their 
thought and phrase into new forms of beauty, like the clouds 
that take up the mists of morning and give them back in 
showers. 

It would detain us too long to specify minutely the varied 
disciplinary agencies that bore on Bunyan’s education. We 
content ourselves with mere allusion to that of his connection 
with the Baptists, and to that of his manhood opening amid 
the boisterous period of England’s transition from legalized 
tyranny to constitutional freedom. We account it matter of 
thanksgiving, that a mind so gifted was allowed to have free 
scope among an appreciative peuple, and that his lot was cast 
in an age productive in extraordinary manner of great men. 
We turn from these and other points that might be named, to 
speak a moment of his imprisonment. All the world knows 
that he passed twelve years in the damp, cold, common jail of 
Bedford, the very jail whose dreadful condition, it is said, 
aroused the philanthropic Howard to attempt an improvement 
of European prisons. All the world knows, too, that the 
offence so grievously punished was that of preaching the gospel 
to the poor, and of praying without a prayer-book. We have 
no words to characterize our sense of the oppressive legislation 
which disgraced the reign of the second Charles, or of the 
savage brutality with which county magistrates and ermined 
judges enforced the law. But, whilst we abhor the despotism 
of those evil times, we cannot but admire the Providence that 
overruled it to the furnishing in Bedford jail another Patmos 
for another vision-seer, scarcely less honored of the loving Lord 
than the first. John Bunyan needed quiet. Seven years 
prominent in a dissenting church, most of the time by the suf- 
frage of his frierids, a preacher increasingly popular, there was 
danger that he would be overtasked, his great powers dwarfed 
in their growth, and his majestic strength undeveloped. Time, 
then, was to be found for study of the word; for quiet, cumu- 
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lative thought; for skill in expression by the pen as by the 
tongue; for that mellowing of character which, as in certain 
kinds of choice fruit, is best effected in the shade. We have 
abundant evidence that the twelve years passed in prison were 
to Bunyan years of richest benediction. Low he profited in 
reading and reflection, he himself tells us: 

‘“T never had in all my life so great an inlet into the word 
of God as now. Those Scriptures that I saw nothing in before 
were made in this place and state to shine before me; Jesus 
Christ also was never more real and apparent than now—here 
I have seen and felt him indeed, I have had sweet sights of 
the forgiveness of my sins in this place, and of my being with 
Jesus in another world. O, the mount Zion, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the innumerable company of angels, and God the 
judge of all, and the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
Jesus, have been sweet unto me in this place! I have seen 
that here which I am persuaded I shall never, while in this 
world, be able to express. I never knew what it was for God 
to stand by me at all times, and at every offer of Satan to 
afflict me, as I have found him since I came in hither; for, lo! 
as fears have presented themselves, so have supports and en- 
couragements; yea, where I have started, even as it were at 
nothing else but my shadow, yet God, as being very tender to 
me, hath not suffered me to be molested, but would with one 
scripture or another strengthen me against all; insomuch that 
I have often said, were it lawful, I could pray for greater trouble 
for the greater comfort’s sake.” * 

‘Thus, busily employed in sounding the depths of Scripture 
and experience, he was anything else than idle with the pen. 
He wrote in his cell a number of his best works: one, the noble 
treatise entitled, “‘ A Confession of my Faith, and a Reason 
of my Practice;” another, his invaluable Autobiography, or 
“Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners;” and still an- 
other, the peerless story of his Pilgrim. In his cell, too, he 
was brought under an influence the gentlest, sweetest, most 
subduing, that of his blind daughter. During the day, father 
and child, for the common support of themselves and six others, 
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worked at tagged laces; and when the day was done, the father, 
dismissing with a kiss the child to her mother, his brave and 
true Elizabeth, would take her hands in his and pray. That 
angel child! That evening prayer! We know now the secret 
of Bunyan’s tenderness. 

The result, then, to Bunyan of such stern training was dis- 
ciplined power. Of the forthputtings of this power in the line 
of actual achievement, much the best illustration is the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress ;”’ and, turning to it, we proceed to show that 
this finest of all allegories approves itself a work of pre-emi- 
nent genius by combining, in remarkable degree, the qualities 
that charm with the attributes that live. 

Among the qualities that give to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
its singular charm for young and old, is the absorbing interest 
of the story. The interest is that which belongs to a well told 
tale of adventure; 

Of most disastrous chances, 


Of moving accidents, by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes. 


We follow Christian in his journey from the City of Destruc- 
tion to the Celestial City, with the same eager curiosity and 
quickened sympathy with which we follow the wandering hero 
of the Odyssey. Indeed, the fortunes of the Pilgrim are not 
unlike the fortunes of Ulysses. The one comes in his travel 
to the land of Beulah, the other to the land of the lotus-eaters. 
The one approaches the cave of the giants, Pope and Pagan; 
the other, the cave of the Cyclopean Polyphemus. The one 
sits at the table of the maidens in Palace Beautiful; the other 
at the table of Eolus. The one is affected by the air of the 
Enchanted Ground; the other by the art of the enchantress 
Circe. The one beholds the hobgoblins of the Pit; the other 
the horrid spectres of Hades. The one escapes from the net 
of the Flatterer; the other from the song of the Sirens. In 
both stories, there is the same naturalness, the same uncommon 
air of truth and reality, the same exquisite grouping of pic- 
tures painted from life, the same rapidity and variety in the 
action and character. And when we call to mind the difficul- 
ties which the successful treatment of allegory involves, and 
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which Bunyan, as none other, overcame, we cannot hesitate to 
say that as respects invention the tinker is entitled to take rank 
with the blind old bard. Maintaining ever the proprieties of 
a figure of speech, and using as material an almost countless 
array of personifications, hopes, fears, virtues, vices, Bunyan 
is never tedious, never prosy. How superior in this he is to 
other allegorists, one has but to make comparison to see. One 
of the most splendid, yet withal one of the dullest books in 
English, is Spenser’s Faerie Queene. For pure imagination, 
for pictures drenched with beauty, for harmonies fit for “the 
young-eyed cherubims”’ to hear; for poetry, real, admirable, 
glorious poetry, we can find passages in the Faerie Queene to 
match the finest efforts of genius in any age or any tongue; 
but we cannot undertake to find the man who, on his con- 
science, will affirm that ever, in continuous reading, he has 
gone straight through the seventy-two cantos of the six com- 
pleted books,—through the legend of the Red-Crosse Knight,— 
Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 
on, on, ON to the legend, and through it, of “the doughty Cali- 
dore”’ who binds and leads through Faery land the blatant beast. 
Now Bunyan’s success where Spenser met failure, is no slight 
proof of the tinker’s power. Multitudes, with Dr. Johnson, 
have wished the Pilgrim’s Progress longer; multitudes, with 
Lord Macaulay, have not regretted the fire in Ireland which 
destroyed the last six books of the Faerie Queene.* 





* Dr. Johnson thought that, from the great resemblance of some of Bunyan’s 
pictures to Spenser’s, he must have read the Faerie Queene. But of this, there 
is not the slightest probability. Very curious, however, it is to compare these 
pictures. As examples, few of many, we mention: Spenser’s Cave of Despair, 
Bunyan’s Doubting Castle, with its famous Giant Despair: Spenser’s Sir Guyon 
binding Furor; Bunyan’s Great-Heart slaying Giant Despair: Spenser’s En- 
chanted Music; Bunyan’s Music of Palace Beautiful. We give these last :— 


Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that might delight a dainty ear. 

Such as, at once, might not on living ground, 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 

Right hard it was for wight which did it hear 
To weet what manner music that might be; 

For all that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 
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But another quality of the Pilgrim’s Progress, investing it 
with a charm which no mind, lettered or unlettered, can resist, 
is the absolute reality of the characters. Christian, and Faith- 
ful and Hopeful, Ignorance and Little Faith and Great-Heart, 
Christiana and Mercy and Madam Bubble, are men and women 
of veritable flesh and blood. As we read Bunyan, and note 
the variety and the distinctness of his characters, we are re- 
minded continually of Shakspeare. In both, there is the same 
individuality of conception and the same definite finish: Take 
as an example the character of Christian. He comes before us 
in the opening scene, an honest, open-hearted, simple-minded, 
child-like soul, in great concern about eternal life. Taught the 
way to heaven, he enters on it, and steadily progresses from 
the wicket gate at the head of the way, to the shining gate at 
its end. Along the way, in every scene of his eventful for- 





The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet: 
Th’ angelical, soft, trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the bass murmur of the water’s fall; 
The water’s fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 


Christiana thought she heard, in a grove a little way off on the right hand, 
® most curious melodious note with words much like these:— 
Through all my life thy favor is 
So frankly show’d to me, 
That in thy house forever more 
My dwelling-place shall be. 
and listening still, she thought she heard another answer it, saying: 
For why? The Lord our God is good, 
His mercy is forever sure; 
His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure. 


So Christiana asked]Prudence what it was that made these curious notes. 
They are, answered she, our country birds; they sing these notes but seldom: 
except it be at the spring, when the flowers appear, and the sun shines warm» 
and then you may hear them all day long. I often, said she, go out to hear 
them; we also ofttimes keep them tame in our house. They are very fine 
company for us when we are melancholy; also they make the woods, and groves, 
and solitary places, delightful to be in. 
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tunes, he is the same he was when he set out, the difference 
being ever that of the child advancing to the state of manhood. 
Like the child, he grows; grows in knowledge, grows in grace. 
He goes on literally from strength to strength; he advances 
really into clearer and still clearer light; his character devel- 
oping as bud into flower; his very person robing itself in bright- 
ness and beauty, as some full moon, passing from thicker into 
thinner cloud, and then, at length, into a cloudless sky. Com- 
pare Christian in the Interpreter’s House, with Christian in 
the Palace Beautiful; and then, with Christian in Vanity Fair; 
and then, with Christian on the Delectable Mountains; and 
then with Christian in the land of Beulah: one will be struck 
with the wonderful truth to nature, in conception and finish, of 
this fine character. 

» But perhaps the sharp definiteness of Bunyan’s characters 
is best illustrated by the contrasts which appear in two nearly 
related ones. ‘Take, as examples, the characters of Christian 
and Faithful. We know few triumphs of genius more note- 
worthy, than the maintenance throughout of those characteris- 
tic differences which distinguish these two types of practical 
Christianity. As one of many beautiful expressions of these 
differences, observe the events which shape the fortunes and 
call forth the feelings of each, when setting out upon the jour- 
ney to the skies. Christian, whose simplicity is that of the 
child, like a child is turned from his way by Worldly Wiseman ; 
is filled with admiration by the wonders in the Interpreter’s 
House; is fatigued by the Hill Difficulty; is frightened by the 
lions; is almost wild with delight as he walks through the 
Palace Beautiful; is tried very greatly by the descent into the 
Valley of Humiliation; is scared terribly by the roaring of 
Apollyon; and by the sights and-sounds of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, is well nigh overwhelmed. On the other 
hand, Faithful, the Martyr at Vanity Fair, whose very name 
imports that fidelity to truth, that bravery, valor and heroism 
which become the man; like a man, escapes the Slough of 
Despond; approves himself superior to the wiles of Madam 
Wanton; is more than a match for Adam the First ;.is knocked 
down by the unsparing Moses, who, at the word of One with 
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holes in his hands and sides, forbears; is victor over Discontent, 
who represents that his friends, Pride, Arrogancy, Self-Con- 
ceit, Worldly Glory and others would be very much offended 
if he made such a fool of himself as to wade through the Valley 
of Humiliation; is conqueror in a protracted contest with 
Shame, who objects that it is a pitiful, low, sneaking business 
for a man to mind religion; and finally, after getting the better 
of Shame, has sunshine all the rest of the way through the 
Valley of Humiliation, and also through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Now all this is admirable, and the reason, 
in good part, of that extraordinary favor with which the Pil- 
grim’s Progress is regarded by all classes of readers. The 
characters in this wonderful book are so true to life, so abso- 
lutely real, that the fastidious critic, equally with the rustic 
clown, is never shocked by contrarieties of speech or act, and 
never questions the historic accuracy of any thing said or done. 

But still another of those qualities which make the Pilgrim’s 
Progress so charming to every body, is the transparent plain- 
ness of the style. In word, idiom, sentence; in straightfor- 
wardness, strength, clearness, harmony; in every thing, in- 
deed, that pertains to style, the prose-poem of the Elstow tinker 
is a noble model of pure English. One word in it has been 
pronounced not English, the word congee, in the account of 
By-ends. It is certainly no slight tribute to the purity of 
Bunyan’s English, that ingenious criticism takes exception to 
but one word, and to this on insufficient grounds. The word is 
found in Langlande’s Piers Plowman, in Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, in Fabyan’s Chronicles of England and France, in 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, in Shakspeare’s All’s Well that Ends 
Well, in Drayton’s Poly-Albion, in Burton’s Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, and in the works of other writers before Bunyan, 
If any word, at the middle of the seventeenth century had on 
it the English stamp, and passed current in English speech, it 
was the word congee. The earlier writers used itin the sense 
of leave, farewell; the later, as Burton, fifty years before Bun- 
yan, in the sense of an act of reverence, a bow, courtesy. Bun- 
yan used it in the later or more general sense; nor can there 
be a question that, in his mind, the word was as good English 
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as, in the mind of an unlettered man in our day, would be the 
word dépdt. Besides, whoever will consider the sharply defined 
character of By-ends, of the town of Fair-Speech, a wealthy 
place, and how he is related to almost the whole town, in par- 
ticular my Lord Turn-About, my Lord Time-Server, my Lord 
Fair-Speech, from whose ancestors the town took its name; 
also, Mr. Smoothman, Mr. Facing-both-Ways, Mr. Anything, 
and the parson of the parish, Mr. Two-Tongues, cannot but 
be persuaded that the word is the right one in the right place. 
We give the passage, asking our readers to note how much this 
one word aids the conception of a fashionable, time-serving 
religion :— 

“‘Now I saw in my dream that Christian and Hopeful for- 
sook him; but one of them, looking back, saw three men fol- 
lowing Mr. By-ends, and, behold, as they came up with him, 
he made them a very low congee, and they also gave him a 
compliment. The men’s names were Mr. Hold-the-world, Mr. 
Money-love, and Mr. Save-all, men that Mr. By-ends had for- 
merly been acquainted with; for in their minority they were 
schoolfellows, and were taught by one Mr. Gripeman, a school- 
master in Lovegain, which is a market-town, in the county of 
Coveting in the North.” 

We maintain, then, the purity of Bunyan’s English even in 
the use of the word congee. As to the many admirable quali- 
ties of his style, there can be but one judgment. Than he, 
few writers in the language are more idiomatic, more simple, 
more direct, more transparently clear, more uniformly strong, 
and, in some of his finished passages, more musical. He owes 
this perfection of style, we have already seen, to his eager, 
tireless study of the Scriptures. His sensitive soul, like the 
sensitive plate in a photographer’s camera, received from our 
noble version an entire impression which his creative genius 
reproduced in forms of thought and expression astonishingly 
pure, plain, powerful. Intelligible to an ordinary child, he is 
attractive to man and child alike. Never wearying, never 
causing a doubt of his meaning, the current of his thought 
flows on through sentence and paragraph like some clear stream 
making music to the ear, and showing to the eye every pebble 
on its bed. 
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But in developing the qualities that give to the Pilgrim’s 
Progress its singular charm, not the half of Bunyan’s actual 
achievement has been told. His “little book”’ has upon it, as 
much as book can have, the seal of immortality. To write a 
book which, like De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, is accepted as a 
classic by the free suffrage of the English-speaking world, is 
certainly no small achievement; but to write a book which, like 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, is destined to live so long as English 
shall be spoken or read, is an achievement the very greatest 
Whenee, then, its imperishable life? Whence the certainty 
that, through the ages, men will put the tinker’s book, written 
without toil, along with the poet’s book, written with “labor 
and intent study,” and, as Milton hoped, in respect to his own 
grand poem, “shall not willingly let it die.”’ Our space for- 
bids extended statement, but happily none is needed. 

First among the attributes that gift the Pilgrim’s Progress 
with an imperishable life, we place the solemnity and grandeur 
of the theme. His story is the story of all time, “ the riddle 
of the painful earth.” Its scenery, action, character, every- 
thing inwrought into its fabric, are but the light and shade that 
bring into relief the fortunes of the soul, ruined by sin, re- 
deemed by the Saviour. Against and for the soul, it marshals, 
in stern array, the forces of the universe: against, the hosts of 
hell, the legions of the world, and the powers of sense; for, 
the Almighty Lord of the way, the active shining ones from 
heaven, and the King’s efficient aids, Evangelist, Help, Good 
Will, Interpreter, Great-Heart, Great-Grace, the keepers of the 
palace Beautiful, and the dwellers on the Delectable Mountains. 
At intervals in the progress of the awful drama, it lifts the 
curtain, and discovers the ongoing of the struggle. Now the 
forces against have plunged the soul into the Slough of De- 
spond, where, for a time, it tumbles and sinks; now the forces 
for have helped the soul to firm ground and led it to the Cross, 
where, giving three leaps for joy, it sings. Now, the forces 
against have thrust the soul into the Shadow of Death, where 
it walks an entire night, 


*Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks and sights unholy; 
now the forces for have brought the soul from darkness into 
day, and guided it into the King’s gardens, where, for a sea- 
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son, it is refreshed with dainties and cheered by views of the 
nearing city. Now the forces against have so troubled the 
soul with apparitions of hobgoblins and evil spirits that it sinks 
in the deep waters; now the forces for have so strengthened 
the soul, have so inspired it with faith and hope, that it rises 
from the river, goes up through the region of the air, reaches 
heaven’s gate, enters, hears all the bells in the city ringing 
for joy, and joins with the holy ones in singing loudly, 

BLESSING, AND HONOR, AND GLORY, AND POWER, BE UNTO 
HIM THAT SITTETH UPON THE THRONE, AND UNTO THE LAMB 
FOR EVER AND EVER. 

The theme, then, of the Pilgrim’s Progress is one of sur- 
passing solemnity and grandeur. In this respect, it yields to 
no theme which genius has enshrined in immortal epic. The 
fortunes of Christian making his way through pains and perils 
from earth to heaven, are certainly superior to the fortunes of 
Ulysses making his way, through manifold disasters, from Troy 
to Ithaca. The journey of Christian through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, along the track lighted by martyr fires in 
Vanity Fair, and into the City that shines as the sun, is surely 
quite as majestic as the journey of Dante through the dark 
valley of Hell, along the dusky Isle of Purgatory, and into the 
bright realms of Paradise. The theme, moreover, has an in- 
terest for every human being. It allows no reader, young or 
old, to escape the thought that Azs soul is one to be saved like - 
Christian, or one to be lost like Ignorance. It so points the 
way to heaven, that whoso follows the fortunes of Christian is 
roused perpetually to ask, “Am Jin the way? Have I really 
seen the rarities in the Interpreter’s house? Have I ever 
slept in the Chamber Peace? Have I ever reached the De- 
lectable Mountains?” Thus, foreknowing and recording the 
feelings of humanity at all times and places, this story of the 
Pilgrim, in common with every work of first-rate genius, pos- 
sesses an interest for universal man. It interprets eternal 
truth with the same reality and power, and with scarcely less 
imaginative force, than the song of “the seraph Milton,”’ or 
that of “the world-worn Dante;” and whilst poetry shall live, 
verily the dream of the tinker shall not die. 

But as another attribute that gifts the Pilgrim’s Progress 
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with an imperishable life, we mention the truth and depth of 
the feeling. Its visions of the eventful soul-struggle going 
forward in time are pervaded with that tenderness of emotion 
which commands responsive sympathy. We quake, with Chris- 
tian, beneath the mount that flashes fire; smile with him as one 
cutting his way through armed men into a stately palace walks 
on the top with certain clothed in gold; weep with him, as in 
the sight of the Cross the springs that are in his head send the 
waters down his cheeks; tremble with him when, in a very nar- 
row passage about a furlong off the Porter’s lodge, two lions 
are espied; sing with him when the vanquished Apollyon 
spreads forth his dragon wings and speeds him away; in short, 
feel with him throughout the journey, emotion swelling, broad- 
ening, deepening to its climax, that grandest of all scenes, 
the entrance into Heaven: 

‘“‘ Now I sawin my dream, that these two men went in at the 
gate; and lo, as they entered they were transfigured ; and they 
had raiment put on them that shone like gold. There were 
also that met them with harps and crowns, and gave them to 
them; the harps to praise withal, and the crowns in token of 
honor. Then I heard in my dream that all the bells in the 
city rang again for joy, and that it was said unto them, 

ENTER YE INTO THE JOY OF YOUR LORD. 


‘“‘ Now just as the gates were opened to let in the men, I 
looked in after them, and behold the city shone like the sun; 
the streets also were paved with gold; and in them walked 
many men, with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, 
and golden harps to sing praises withal. There were also of 
them that had wings, and they answered one another without 
intermission, saying, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord. And after 
that they shut up the gates; which, when I had seen, I wished 
myself among them.” 

I wished myself among them! Who has not had this wish? 
What child or man, as Heaven’s gates have closed upon Chris- 
tian and Hopeful; has not found the eye to fill and the lip to 
utter, “ Let me die the death of the righteous.” Thus, unseal- 
ing in human souls the fountains of deep, pure, real feeling, 
this story of the Pilgrim never grows old, never loses its power 
to melt and move. It is as fresh to-day as a hundred years 
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ago; and ten centuries hence, if hearts remain in the world to 
be stirred and softened, it will be to them then what to us it is 
now. 

But as still another attribute that gifts the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress with an imperishable life, we cite the strength and spirit- 
uality of the thought. The strength of the thought is well 
stated by Coleridge: “I know of no book, (the Bible excepted 
as above all comparison,) which I, according to my judgment 
and experience, could so safely recommend as teaching and 
enforcing the whole saving truth, according to the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus, as the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is, in my 
conviction, incomparably the best summary of Theologice 
Evangelice ever produced by a writer not miraculously in- 
spired.” * Now the thought composing the staple of Bunyan’s 
book 7s thus strong, because it is so thoroughly biblical. It is 
a striking fact, and one illustrative of the strength of the 
thought in the tinker’s allegory, that the theology outcropping 
everywhere is acceptable to Calvinist and Lutheran alike. 
For, with the strength is intertwined, as warp with woof, an 
exquisite spirituality. The Pilgrim’s Progress, as its writer, is 
born of water and the Spirit. Native to a sphere infinitely 
above all parties, names, creeds, forms, it is wonderfully Catho- 
lic. From it no one can tell whether Bunyan was Dissenter 
or Churchman; whether he preferred to be called Baptist or 
Presbyterian, Independent or Episcopalian; whether he re- 
ceived, as authoritative doctrine, the Augsburg or the West- 
minster Confession; whether he prayed with or without a 
prayer-book. This is the more remarkable, if we call to mind 
how bitter were the controversies of Bunyan’s times; how much 
of a controversialist he himself was; and especially how many 
were the wrongs and griefs an intolerant, persecuting churchism 
had imposed on him, his family and friends. He rose above 
his age, his prison-house, himself; and communing with the 
Interpreter, the Maidens, the Shepherds, and the Shining 
Ones, he has made a book for all time. Can anything kill it? 
Nothing. Its strength is the strength of God’s word! Its 
spirituality defies death! 





* Table Talk. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION.* 


WE have spoken in a recent number of our Review, upon the 
ecclesiastical aspects of the war in which this country is now 
engaged, especially its relation to the other branch of the 
Presbyterian Church in America, and the retributive justice 
shown in the breaking up of that Church through our national 
convulsions. We feel, however, that we have another duty to 
discharge; to set forth the national agpects of this struggle, 
and to vindicate our institutions from the charges that have 
been brought against them. 

One of these charges is, that upon our own American princi- 
ples the South have a right to secede from the nation, and set up 
a government of their own. It is said by those who have no 
very kind feeling toward this country, and who glory in mo- 
narchical and aristocratic institutions, that the entire proceed- 
ings of the South are an argumentum ad hominem, which to us 
of the American Union ought to be logically irresistible, and 
that by attempting to coerce the South we are listening to the 
dictates of passion and not of reason. 

The plausibility of this statement in the minds of foreigners 
arises mainly from the difficulty of understanding how a strong 
government is consistent with so large liberty as is allowed 
under our institutions. It is readily perceived that under an 
empire or a monarchy, it is consistent to restrain license and 
to maintain the national sovereignty. But Europeans do not 
see, or profess not to be able to see, how under such a republic 
as ours, resting professedly upon self-government, glorying in 
liberty, reflecting public opinion, and based upon the will of the 
people, there can be any restraint upon any one or more States, 
or upon any other-portion of the people, to prevent their set- 
ting up at any time just such a government as they please. 





* The Editor thinks it proper to say, for certain reasons which he deems 
sufficient, that he only is responsible for the following Article. 
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The objectors can see that such a plan places the country 
under a very loose and uncertain sort of government; but they 
profess to believe that that zs the nature of our government, 
and they therefore charge us with inconsistency in opposing 
the treason of the South. 

One is at a loss to understand whether such an objection is 
sincerely made, or whether it is not, for a purpose, a wilful 
refusal to admit the truth. As, however, the statement is 
general abroad, and as it is reiterated in every varying form of 
human language, it may be well to answer it seriously. Re- 
iterated sophistry often does harm, and it is one of the inci- 
dental advantages of the present condition of the country, that 
the great principles involved will be hereafter better under- 
stood. 

There were always the elements of a grand nationality in 
this country; but it is undeniable that there was a strong dis- 
position, during the Revolutionary War and the times of the 
old Confederacy, to reserve the maximum of power to the par- 
ticular Colonies and States, and to confer the minimum upon 
the general government. It is perfectly true that the attribute 
of sovereignty was claimed by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence for the whole country. Its preamble recites: ‘“‘ When 
in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bonds which have connected 
them with another ;’ but the Declarative Act announces “ that 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States.” And in making this declaration the 
Congress announce themselves “the representatives of the 
United States of America.” It appears, therefore, that from 
the beginning, the two ideas of a united people and yet of 
separate States, with some kind of sovereignty of their own, 
were firmly fixed in the American mind. And we hold that 
the only method of ascertaining the opinion of the people as to 
the relation between the General Government and the States, 
is to look for it in their own acts and declarations. That they 
did not consider themselves as consolidated into one State is 
very clear; and that they did not mean that the States should 
be separated, is equally clear. A United Republic, in some 
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respects one, in other respects composed of States having sepa- 
rate and yet limited sovereignty, was their obvious idea. The 
proportions of sovereignty between the Central Government 
and the States was a matter for future adjustment. This 
seems to us a truer method of statement of our condition in 
1776, than that which represents all the powers of the States 
to have been derived from the Central Government, created by 
the Declaration of Independence, as though the people, in thus 
establishing a sovereignty, gave up that of the Colonies, which, 
on this theory, never passed into the States.* We suppose, 
on the contrary, that the people of the Colonies, in making the 
Declaration of Independence, made it as one people, and yet 
as members of Colonies which then passed into States. We 
are equally opposed to the theory that the Colonies, as such, 
and not the people, made the Declaration. That step once 
taken, the relation between the people now united in a Central 
Government and the individual States, was a matter for ex- 
perience and adjustment. 

The first desire was, obviously, to carry on the war, and after- 
wards the pursuits of peace, by granting extremely limited 
powers to the General Government. The working of this idea 
was very disastrous. It brought the country again and again 
during the Revolution to the verge of ruin, and nothing but 
the American character saved it and carried it through the 
struggle. The old Confederacy was then established; still on 
the same principle of a minimum of power for the General Go- 
vernment. It was a confederacy, a league between sovereign 
States, rather than a government with suitable forces. Though 
the Congress had many powers conferred on them, yet these 
were neutralized by the want of certain other indispensable 
ones. They could not enforce ébedience, because the power 
necessary for this was reserved to the States. They could assess 
a tax, or a quota of men, but it must be upon the States, and 
obedience was optional. They could not act directly upon the 
people, The General Government was almost exactly in the 
condition that the South Carolina doctrine has striven for 
thirty years to place it under our present Constitution. It was 
tied hand and foot by the States. 





* See this theory set forth in the ‘‘ Princeton Review.” 
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The consequence was, as in the case of the French Consti- 
tutions in the Revolution, the country “could not march.” 
It could do nothing. Not only was the Government imbecile, 
but everything else was equally so. Business was null, enter- 
terprise found no avenues, internal improvements were not 
begun, mines were not opened, manufactories were not erected, 
commerce was uncreated, and the country was in a state of 
asphyxia. It was evident that something must be done to give 
power to the heart, or the whole body must perish. 

The matter that was felt to be more immediately pressing, was 
some uniformity in the commercial system of the country. 
Virginia issued a call for a Convention in September, 1786. 
Something like the Zoll Verein seems to have been in men’s 
minds at first. Five States sent delegates; but instead of en- 
tering on this business they adopted a report, said to have been 
drawn up by Alexander Hamilton, that a better government 
was indispensable, before they attempted to arrange a commer- 
cial system. They proposed a general convention. ‘This re- 
port was laid before Congress and the States, and Congress 
recommended the Convention to ‘‘make such alterations in the 
Federal Constitution as should be adequate to the preservation 
of the Union, and to establish in these States a firm national 
government.” So the Convention met in Philadelphia, and 
made ‘the Constitution of the United States.” 

The expositions of Mr. Webster on this subject have left it 
almost impossible for any one to say any thing, except to repeat 
his views. We take precisely the same ground occupied by him, 
which we state, however, in our own words. The people of the 
United States made what they themselves call “‘ The Constitu- 
tion,” not a league, nor a compact, nor a confederation, such 
as the old Confederation was, but a ConstTiTUTION for the 
United States. It is very significant that the attempted re- 
bellious government of the South is called by them a Confede- 
ration, and their States not the United, but the Confederate 
States. Such was not the government formed by our people 
in 1787. Its motto was, H pluribus Unum. 

In regard to the persons who made this Constitution, the 
instrument itself is equally explicit: ‘“* We the people of the 
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United States, in order to form a more perfect union, esta- 
blish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of Ame- 
rica.” Here is no compact between States, though the States 
are recognized throughout the instrument, in an incidental 
way, as well understood to exist, and as intended to retain 
their peculiar, limited sovereignty. Thus, after establishing 
Congress, Article I., section 2d, says: ‘* The House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States.’ And it so proceeds 
in sundry places, recognizing the States as existing, and per- 
forming certain important functions. Section 2d recognizes the 
Executives of the States, and section 3d their Legislatures. 
Section 10 of Article I. limits the power of the States, and 
Article IV. regulates certain inter-State proceedings, while 
one of the amendments declares that ‘the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” It is plain, therefore, that the Constitution was 
made by the people of the United States, and that it is para- 
mount to everything, so far as it goes. The powers given to 
the United States in it, are no longer possessed by the States, 
or by the people. They are granted, because, as Mr. Webster 
says, there are certain things that individuals, and particular 
States, we might add, cannot do, and these things precisely it 
is that the Government is to do, and for this purpose these 
powers are granted. The States, however, are not destroyed; 
they are strengthened in their spheres, the Government is im- 
measurably stronger and more beneficent, as one of the United 
States, than if it were a consolidation, destroying the States, 
and thus confusing the beautiful order of our people. Like the 
ancient covenanted nation, we are the nobler, and the better 
for a general government of many tribes. 

As the States did not make the Constitution they cannot 
dissolve it, nor can any one or more States peaceably leave the 
United States. Nothing can dissolve this Government but 
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revolution. All attempts, therefore, at nullification of the 
laws of the Union, or secession from it, are rebellious. There 
is no provision in the Constitution whatever for any breaking 
up of any of the members of the Union. It is made to be 
perpetual. That this is so, appears further from its ratifica- 
tion. This was not accomplished without high debate, and 
thorough canvassing of all the principles involved. This ques- 
tion of a conditional ratification, as might have been expected, 
came up. It was especially discussed in the New York Con- 
vention. Mr. Hamilton wrote to Mr. Madison on this very 
point, and received for reply these memorable words: “ The 
reservation of a right to withdraw is a conditional ratification. 
It does not make New York a member of the new Union, and 
consequently she could not be received on that plan. The 
Constitution requires an adoption in toto, and for ever. It has 
been so adopted by the other States.” 

But it is alleged that the States, being sovereign, have a 
right to decide upon an alleged violation of the Constitution, 
and to leave the Union, if they believe that their rights are 
infringed. This brings up two questions. 1. In what sense the 
States are sovereign; and, 2d, the interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion. 

That two sovereignties, equally powerful and occupying the 
same ground, and competent for the same purposes, cannot 
exist together, is obvious. That they can, isa Southern fallacy, 
but which has ever been struggling out of its absurdity, into 
the claim of paramount authority for the State over the Union. 
The truth is, that the General Government acts directly upon 
its objects, and no one has jurisdiction over them but itself. 
But so does the State Government. They are not conflicting 
imperia in imperio, but exist co-ordinately in the same locality, 
but each having its own powers and its own objects. The Fe- 
deral Government alone, for example, can lay imposts or make 
treaties. The State of Pennsylvania, therefore, has no more 
power over our imposts or treaties than has Brazil. A State 
alone can abolish slavery, for example, and the Federal Go- 
vernment has no more power to do this than the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Each—the Federal and the State— 
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is sovereign in what it has power to do, and everything is so 
defined, that Americans understand what each has power to 
do. There is, therefore, no imperium in imperio, but a perfect 
co-ordination, or division of all powers, the General Govern- 
ment being paramount in certain things, and others being 
reserved to the States, or to the people. 

Now, secondly, who is to interpret the Constitution? The 
States not being partners to this instrument at all—but the 
people, in forming the Constitution, having récreated both the 
General and State governments—have no power to interpret or 
annul it. But it contains within itself the amplest arrange- 
ments on this point. There are two kinds of interpretation, 
for both which provisions are made. ‘The first is, when a law 
is to be passed in accordance with the Constitution, or a treaty 
to be made. Here the law-making or treaty-making power 
must decide as to its own authority, and its decision must be 
received by the States and the people. In cases, however, that 
can assume the form of a suit at law or in equity, there is a 
further most important provision or safeguard. In all such 
cases, the Supreme Court of the United States is the final 
arbiter. Any attempt, then, by a State, or by any number of 
States, to resist the action of the Federal Government, is trea- 
son and rebellion, a usurpation of power not granted, and revo- 
lutionary in its nature. 

With what justice can it be said, then, that according to our 
own principles, our own Constitution, our own laws, we have no 
right to hold the South to its allegiance? We knowit may be 
alleged that our fundamental principle of self-government allows 
every body to be governed as they please. This is very much the 
ground taken by Lord Stanley, in what he intended as a very 
candid and liberal speech. But what 2s the will of the people? 
Can one man set aside the Constitution and laws? Can a mob 
do it? The will of the people is to be ascertained by majorities, 
by regular constitutional action, by calm voting. If the peo- 
ple become dissatisfied with the Constitution, there is a regular 
way of amending it. In point of fact, it has been three times 
amended; once in 1791, once in 1798, and once in 1804. The 
notions of an excited populace are not the will of the people; 
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and we may remark, by the way, that there is now a question 
as to the will of the people even in the South. It was freely 
alleged that Maryland was in favor of secession. But the first 
vote, when the voice of the people, unconstrained by force, 
could be heard, showed it to be overwhelmingly for the Union. 
In scarcely any seceded State has a fair vote been taken upon 
the question of secession. 

But in England, France, and Italy, the will of the people is 
recognised as the basis of government, equally as in America. 
Yet let us only suppose that Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Scotland should secede from the British government, and set 
up for themselves. How much sophistry about the rights of 
the people and “‘habeas corpus,” would Lord Palmerston stand? 
Or suppose a dozen departments in France should raise a se- 
cession banner on the plea that they voted for Louis Napoleon, 
and were now tired of him. 

But the truth is, that the South never attempted a peaceful 
separation from the North. The methods of doing this are 
palpable. The Constitution authorizes a national convention 
in case of difficulties of this kind. But the South did not seek 
any amicable arrangement. They determined either to govern 
the Union, or to leave it. It is, therefore, a question of the 
very existence of the nation, of the preservation of national 
life. Grant that States may dismember the Union at will, and 
this is a mere mockery of a government. There is nothing in 
the American system which authorizes this, and the charge is 
either ignorant or disingenuous. The very first or foundation 
idea of a government is the right and power of self-preserva- 
tion. 

The next statement we hear from all our enemies and luke- 
warm friends, and which we notice especially for its practicality, 
is that we cannot conquer the South, and hence the war is mere 
useless ferocity. This is a question of fact, and one, therefore, 
which it is not very easy to settle by theory. We will grant 
that the work of conquering the South is not easy, chiefly be- 
cause the Southern people are of the same race with ourselves. 
They are a portion of the American people, and are of the 
race usually called Anglo-Saxon. We have always anticipated 
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a hard and bloody fight, if the North and the South went to war 
in America. : 

But there are many considerations going to show the shal- 
lowness of this objection. One is, that justice and right go for 
something in human affairs. A more wicked and causeless re- 
bellion never existed. There is absolutely no ground whatever 
for it. The constitutional rights of the South were not invaded, 
their liberties were untouched, life was safe, their property was 
guarantied. Nothing was taken from them but the power of 
tyrannizing over the North. Absolutely nothing was done, 
except to exercise the constitutional right of electing such a 
President and Vice President as the majority of the people 
preferred. Here, then, is a clear right to conquer the South. 

But we observe next, that we must conquer them. ‘There is 
an absolute necessity in the case that overrides all probabilities 
and difficulties. Itis such a necessity as almost always secures 
its object. The South may get up any degree of dogged reso- 
lution, springing from folly and ambition. But there is not 
sufficient motive to hold out against the necessities of the case. 
The morale is entirely on our side. It is not a war of conquest 
for an accession of territory or an increase of power. It is not 
a war to retain colonies whose commerce is valuable. It is a 
war for self-preservation, a simple question of life and death, a 
vigorous protest against suicide. It might be pretty safe to 
say that there is no human power that can prevent our success 
in this conflict. 

Let our history and our geography be a little considered. 
In our Revolutionary War there were less than three millions 
of white men, women, and children, in the Colonies. If we 
concede half a million of fighting men, we are probably consi- 
derably above the truth. Yet nothing is more certain than 
that the Colonies, poor, unprepared, without money, half-naked, 
half-starved, with the most imperfect munitions of war, and 
with a government, confused, inefficient, and inchoate, did, by 
the mercy of God, and under the guidance of Washington, 
wring their liberties from Great Britain. When the War of 
1812, with the same arrogant power, broke out, the result was 
to create a navy, and to illustrate it by some of the most gal- 
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lant deeds in the history of the world. When the Mexican 
War was upon us, it gave us the march of Doniphan, the battle 
of Buena Vista, and the Campaign of Scott. In short, this 
country has risen to every difficulty and danger that has come 
upon it, and its reserved force is prodigious. He is a bold man 
who undertakes to say that there is any thing that America 
cannot do. 

Look, again, at the fearful odds against the South. The 
North has twenty millions of free white population. If we 
count, as in the case of the Revolutionary War, one sixth of 
the people as fighting men, we have between three and four 
millions. The South have ten millions of population, from 
which are to be deducted four millions of blacks, leaving six 
millions of white men, women, and children. One-sixth of 
these, gives a million of fighting men. The North, therefore, 
have more than three to one in mere physical force. If mat- 
ters come to their direst issues, consider what an element the 
four millions of slaves are in the midst of the South, if the 
North should see fit to arm the free negroes, and send them 
among their brethren. It must come to that, rather than give 
the matter up, because the matter cannot be given up. It is, 
we say again, life and death. The entire American system 
and idea trembles in the balance. If the nation falter now, 
it perishes. 

The relative resources of the North and South tell fearfully 
against the latter. We have already half a million of men on 
foot, and there is not the least exhaustion. Pennsylvania has 
raised a hundred thousand men, and can raise as many more 
if needed. And all this is without the drafting of a single 
man. The half million are all volunteers. Another half mil- 
lion will be on foot at the slightest word of Congress. All 
this is in less than eight months. When the rebellion broke out, 
the South stole our munitions of war through Southern mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and we had no soldiers, except our little 
regular army of perhaps twelve thousand men. Congress autho- 
rized a loan of two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. Mr. 
Secretary Chase visited New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
and the banks of these cities, in proportion to their capitals, 
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agreed to take $100,000,000 of this loan, at seven and three 
tenths per cent., which they have been re-selling to individuals 
and other corporations, $30,000,000 of it being already taken. 
Mr. Chase then ordered the issue of $50,000,000 of demand 
notes, payable in the principal cities, which have been readily 
taken by every one at par. He then went to New York again, 
and sold $50,000,000 more of six per cent. stock to the banks, 
giving the option of taking the remaining $50,000,000 of 
the loan in January. If they take the latter, the whole 
$250,000,000 will be disposed of in some six months from 
the breaking out of the war, and all to our own people. 
Of course, with such means, all supplies of arms, ammunition, 
food, clothing, shelter, are plentiful. We have created a navy 
of steamships in six months. The contrast, in all these re- 
spects, between the Government and the Southern rebels is very 
great. They have no navy, but little money, are becoming 
destitute of many of the necessaries of life, cannot raise effective 
loans, are blockaded in their ports, cannot manufacture what 
they need, and are every day more and more hemmed up in 
their territory. A landing is effected on the coasts of North 
and South Carolina, and Louisiana, while the whole Peninsula 
between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays has surrendered 
to the Union, and a provisional government is already an- 
nounced in North Carolina. The sea is nearly swept clear of 
their privateers, their ambassadors have been captured, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri are for the Union, and the Stars and Stripes 
are again raised in Tennessee. New and vast naval expedi- 
tions are on foot. This statement that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot conquer the South, is becoming every day more 
apocryphal. 

One of the most remarkable things to Americans in all this 
business is, that foreigners never seem to notice that the terri- 
tory of the Union, from its physical character, cannot be di- 
vided. Perhaps they do not wish to see this, supposing that 
the more absurd our position is, the better. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries run through Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, besides the territories of Ne- 
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braska and Colorado, and through the rebel States of Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. To whom shall 
the Mississippi River belong? ‘To obtain the control of the 
Mississippi we bought this very territory, including the whole 
region now cut up into rebel States, then called Louisiana, and 
paid for it with federal money. We then, out of our own soil 
thus bought with our own money, made these States and gave 
them to these people, under restrictions to the power of the 
federal government. They now coolly purpose to appropriate 
this territory, and at their pleasure shut us out from the navi- 
gation of the river and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The national railroad route to California, to the Pacific, and 
to Asia, is through the State of Missouri. Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and San Francisco, are nearly upon the same 
parallel of latitude. But the rebels have made a so-called con- 
vention with certain Missourians to take that State out of the 
Union, and so give the railroad an amorphous bend to the 
North. As California, Oregon, Washington Territory, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, are all faithful to the Union, it is obviously out 
of the question that the rebels should be allowed to thrust ter- 
ritory not belonging to the United States, between the settled 
States and the Pacific. 

It thus appears that whether we consider the geographical 
character of the country from North to South or from East to 
West, a division is impossible. Nature destined all for one 
country; we have one Union, one character, one destiny. 

We hear it next said, that the Republican bubble has burst ; 
Republicanism is a failure. Conservatism comforts itself with 
this notion, while aristocracy every where smiles approval. 
Tlappy England is urged to congratulate itself on its monarchi- 
cal and aristocratic institutions, and all allusions to the “model 
republic” are to be considered in future quite out of place. 
Let us look a little into this, and see whether sober England is 
not going too fast. It has a trick of sacrificing fact and logic 
to its own notions. Nobody is more wilful than John Bull. 
In consequence, nobody is oftener obliged to take back his 
opinions about other nations. 

We assert, then, with perfect boldness, that this rebellion 
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has nothing to do with republicanism. Its cause is slavery, 
and nothing else. It is difficult to conceive how such dreary 
humbug can find currency, when every Northern State from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific is as firmly attached to the Union 
as it ever was in any stage of the history of America. Not 
only New England, and the Middle and Western States, but 
California, Oregon, and even the Mormon Utah, have given 
evidence of thorough attachment to the Union. There is not 
the faintest degree of disaffection to the country or to repub- 
licanism in any State where slavery does not prevail. The 
confidence in republicanism is not at all shaken. There is no 
riot in the North, no confusion, no trouble of any sort, no in- 
security for life, no famine, nor murder, nor rapine. Every 
thing is perfectly steady; every body is obedient to the laws; 
the few sympathizers with the South have been put into Fort 
Warren; agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, go on very 
much as usual, the disturbance being probably not greater 
here than in England. The very best blood of the nation vo- 
lunteers for the war, mothers sending their sons, and fathers 
rejoicing to yield them up. All classes press eagerly forward 
to the conflict, and the entire wealth of the North is laid at the 
feet of the government. The Church sustains the State, and 
the more intelligence any man has, the more earnestly is he 
for the war. The legislative, judicial, and executive functions 
of the government are all in full and harmonious action. The 
whole country is turning into a camp, but never since the first 
army was set on foot, was there a more gentle and humane 
body of men embodied in one. Never was there in any army 
so little cruelty or rapine, or outrage. It is a vast body of 
Christian freemen engaged in the support and establishment of 
constitutional liberty. Five hundred thousand volunteers obey 
their officers as though they had been regulars for a genera- 
tion, and the American camps are places through which a child 
or @ woman may pass, not only scathless, but with words of 
cheer and kindness. The twenty millions of the North this 
day are as obedient to law as any twenty millions on earth, 
and need far less force to keep them in order than the inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles. What means this trash, then, about 
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the republican bubble being burst, because certain slaveholders 
have rebelled against a government that was only too mild and 
gentle towards them? We should like to hear the laugh of 
derision that would break from Massachusetts to California, 
over the mountains of Pennsylvania and the prairies of Illinois, 
at the suggestion that, republicanism being a failure, we had 
better set up some English cockney as our king! The bubble 
burst, indeed! Does not New York stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Indiana? Is not Vermont side by side with Oregon? 
Is not Michigan encamped close by Pennsylvania? Does one 
Northern State hold back its contingent? Do they not volun- 
teer from mountain and plain, valley and stream, city and vil- 
lage? What solitary State is backward? Name it! Such 
an army of volunteers never sprang on foot in eight months 
since the world began. And if Congress want an army as large 
as that of Xerxes, they have only to say the word. The bubble 
burst! Why twenty millions of people are moved by a single 
impulse. Not one of them can raise his eyes to our American 
flag without having them dimmed with moisture, and not a 
sister whose countenance does not beam with joy that her bro- 
ther is going into the very midst of danger. There is no 
thought or feeling upon us but an infinite spontaneity of pa- 
triotism. In Philadelphia every soldier that passes through 
the city—and they come by tens of thousands—is fed without 
money and without price, not by the government, but by the 
free hands and hearts of loving countrymen. And all over the 
North the busy hands of myriads of women are sewing and 
knitting for our soldiers, garments by the thousand being 
given without thought of reward. The very atmosphere is ra- 
diant with patriotism; the children fill the air with our national 
songs; every banner is as a sacrament; heavy rifled cannon 
are looked upon as something endeared to us, and our great 
naval castles are our pride and joy. Never was every form 
of authority more implicitly obeyed. From our young General- 
in-chief to the humblest corporal, from the President to the 
policeman pacing the streets, the power of law, military and 
civil, is recognised, and the only strife is as to who can most 
thoroughly yield himself up a sacrifice for his country. We 
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tell the London Times, we inform Bulwer Lytton, that Greece, 
at the battle of Marathon, or when Leonidas fell at the Pass 
of Thermopyle, was not so united, so disinterested, or so obe- 
dient to the laws as America is now. 

The bubble burst! Why when did affliction ruin a free 
people? Did Scotland perish under Wallace and Bruce, or 
Switzerland under Tell, or Rome under Camillus and Cincin- 
natus, or England from the wars of the Roses, or the Common- 
wealth? Every American is a law unto himself, and every 
State is a commonwealth that would be a germ of empires if 
all the rest were dead. The life-blood of England, and Scot- 
land, and Germany, and Scandinavia, has passed into America, 
and when our foolish old beldames of stepmothers are mumbling 
out their curses over the caldrons of some blasted heath, the 
youth and brightness of this land are gathering multitudinous 
as autumn leaves. No doubt many of these bright young 
heads—we sadden to say it—will lie low, but like the glorious 
dead of every age, they will have given themselves to the im- 
perishable cause of freedom. Ten thousand times ten thousand 
will rise up to call them blessed, and myriads will catch a holy 
inspiration from their names. ‘Their battle-fields will stir the 
world’s heart forever, and their perishing will be so glorious that 
their households will be prouder of their dead son and brother, 
than of all their living relatives. God only grant that this 
Republic may never be less noble than now! 

Another allegation takes divers forms of expression. We 
may, perhaps, indicate it thus: Republicanism is temporary in 
its own nature; it never lasts long. It is not suited to the 
ultimate ends of government, or the highest forms of humanity. 
America, though young, is so corrupt as to indicate that the 
experiment is a failure there. If this war be not the finale, it 
is one of the signs of ruin. 

Let us see. The Almighty never made but one political 
institute. It was a United Republic. Twelve tribes were 
gathered into one general government, under the Almighty 
himself as theocrat, but with no earthly monarchical head. The 
boundaries of the twelve tribes were strictly defined, and the 
inheritance of every family assured to it. If alienated, it 
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reverted to them at the year of Jubilee. Scope was thus al- 
lowed for local peculiarities, and for the special attachments 
of climate, soil, scenery and circumstance. The careful stu- 
dent of the sacred history will make out the peculiarities of 
Ashur and Naphthali, of Benjamin and Judah. The farther 
we go in knowledge of the Holy Land, as developed in Robin- 
son, Stanley and Thomson, the more deeply will we be inte- 
rested in the specialties of Israel. When God gave them a 
king, he gave him in his wrath; the grand experiment of his own 
institute was arrested midway, and the development of Judah 
left imperfect. But the foundations laid in the days of the 
Republic manifested themselves gloriously under David and 
Solomon. It surely was not the characteristic faults of a Re- 
public that lured Judea to her ruin. 

The next signal example of republicanism is Greece. Its 
faults were two, both of which are, to a great extent, avoided 
in America. The republic was too democratic, and not suffi- 
ciently representative, and the passion of each city of Hellas 
was for autonomy, and not for union. Against these two sore 
evils contended the glorious Greek freedom throughout her 
whole history, and it was these evils, and not republicanism, 
that, politically speaking, bore her down. But let it be dis- 
tinctly noted that it was not in the time of her oligarchies, not 
when her government was aristocratic, that Greece flourished. 
Athens did not fairly enter upon her wondrous career until she 
had adopted the democratic constitution of Clisthenes. Hero- 
dotus says: ‘‘ We may find proof, not merely in this instance, 
but everywhere else, how valuable a thing freedom is; since 
even the Athenians, while under a despot, were not superior 
in war to any of their surrounding neighbors; but so soon as 
they got rid of their despots, became by far the best of all.”’* 
“ Stronger expressions,” says Grote, [than those in Herodotus, ] 
“cannot be found to depict the rapid improvement wrought in 
the Athenian people by their new democracy—the grand and 
new idea of the sovereign people. It was this comprehensive 
political idea which acted with electric effect upon the Atheni- 
ans. ‘This is what no other government in Greece could do. 





* Herod. v., 78-91. 
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From the time of Kleisthenes downward, the creation of this 
new mighty impulse makes an entire revolution in the Athe- 
nian character. * * The democracy was the first creative 
cause of that astonishing personal and many-sided energy 
which marked the Athenian character for a century downward 
from Kleisthenés.’’* 

Our next example is the Roman Republic. Dean Liddell 
will hardly be suspected of any undue attachment to Republi- 
canism. He says: “The age from the Samnite war to the 
close of the Punic wars (the third century B. C.) was always 
considered by the Romans to have been the golden age of the 
Republic. A people which handed down the legends of Cin- 
cinnatus, Curius, Fabricius, Regulus, can hardly not have prac- 
tised the thrift and honesty which they admired. The charac- 
ters are, no doubt, idealized; but they may be taken as types 
of their times. 

“Tt will be something gained, if, from these imperfect chap- 
ters, the young student shall have learned to look upon the 
early Romans as they were, men of strong wills and rigid mo- 
rals, who cared little for the elegancies of life, but much for 
its freedom and order; who scorned the credit to be derived 
from originality compared with the practical uses of an inven- 
tion; who were trained, by education and discipline, to rule 
themselves; and were thus carried on from conquest to con- 
quest by an insatiable desire to rule others. The Roman of 
this time has his own virtues—simplicity and good morals, 
joined, indeed, with roughness and want of feeling. Jn a later 
age he lost the virtues, without losing the defects. The Roman, 
as we shall find him at the end of his career of conquest—with- 
out simplicity of manners and morality of life—corrupted by 
wealth and luxury, yet coarse and unfeeling as ever—is a being 
who does little honor to humanity.’’f 

What we would have the reader observe is, that this golden 
age of Rome was the outcome and result of Republican princi- 
ples. The common date for the founding of Rome is 753 B. C. 
The ordinary date for the expulsion of the Tarquins is 509 B. C. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty years are thus allowed for the 





* Grote, iv., 177, sq.  Liddell’s Hist. of Rome, 895, 411. 
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kings. To the golden age of Rome is, therefore, from the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, about three hundred years. During these 
three hundred years, more or less—and the reader may dimi- 
nish to two hundred, or extend to four hundred, if he thinks 
proper—Republicanism was working out its results. We shall 
find that during this period the people were struggling for their 
rights, and that the aristocratic institutions which succeeded 
the regal power were even becoming more popularized. The na- 
tion, from generation to generation—precisely as in Greece— 
was becoming more republican as it grew greater and nobler, 
until at last the fruit of this struggle was the golden age of 
Rome. But ever as Rome degenerated it became less popular 
in its government, until its decay was heralded by despotism. 

What is there in these great examples to induce us to give 
up our Republicanism and go back to the effete methods of 
kingly and imperial power? We freely grant that the Divine 
Government is a monarchy to which we joyfully yield obedi- 
ence, and whenever we can find a perfect man, we will agree 
that he shall be king of America by divine right. Until we 
do, we shall think it the best system for us to have the choice 
of our own rulers. 

It is not necessary to maintain that our Constitution is abso- 
lutely perfect. Most men would agree that experience has 
taught us that, in certain points not affecting the essence of 
our institutions, certain changes might be made with advan- 
tage; and the admirable nature of our government is such that 
it is ever open to improvement. 

But we have no patience with the attempts to sell our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. We struggled against the power 
of a mighty nation, and tore our freedom from the jaws of the 
oppressor. ‘The first men in the history of the world, calmly 
studying all past historic precedents, and acting with a disin- 
terestedness that staggers our belief in the depravity of human 
nature, created our Constitution. It was an Institute that de- 
liberately considered all the evils of past times, that it might 
avoid them. It is the ultimate wisdom of mankind in political 
construction. It has not only borne the storms of seventy win- 
ters, but under it there has been a development of growth and 
strength that beggars all comparison in the history of mankind. 
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We have been trained to the reverence and love of our 
country. But, in these cosmopolitan times, a man who has 
grown rich by selling dry goods or groceries becomes too aris- 
tocratic to bring up his son to any useful employment. The 
young gentleman cultivates a moustache, and goes to Europe. 
He there learns that republicanism is low, and that it is much 
finer to belong to an aristocracy. He comes back without 
another idea, to instruct the countrymen of Washington and 
Hamilton, Madison and Webster, in the science of govern- 
ment, and would most gladly sacrifice, without having any con- 
ception of his folly, the product of the construction of ages, 
that he might wear a title. This class of men, having made 
money in America, without informing their minds by study, 
grow timid and conservative. Their grand thought is to pre- 
serve their acquisitions, and to maintain their ascendency over 
others. They know that they can live in finer houses than 
other people, have finer furniture, richer living and more ser- 
vants. The transition to the idea that they are wiser than 
others, and more fit to be at the head of everything, is exceed- 
ingly natural. Our institutions, based on political equality and 
the giving of every man a fair chance for everything, become 
distasteful to them, and thus a cry is raised, in these latter 
days, that monarchical and aristocratic institutions are better 
than ours. 

Whence comes it? From the want of manliness to work 
out our destiny. From the want of insight to perceive the 
difference between temporary difficulties and utter failure. 
From the faintness that comes over multitudes in the desert, 
when they long for the leeks and onions, the melons and the 
cucumbers of despotism. From the Esau-like propensity to 
grasp a present low benefit, at the expense of future glory. 
We must be prepared for such treason in every age. The 
strength of America lies in the people. Her appeal is to her 
vast masses, and they have never betrayed her. 

But some man will say, What do you mean by descending, 
in a Quarterly Review, to the lowest appeals to the passions of 
the mob? Why do you copy the inflammatory outpourings of 
the last demagogue? To which we reply, that we use their 
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language because it is true. The demagogue mixes all the 
truth he can with his appeals to the people, and the common- 
places of the pulpit and the polls are the life-blood of the world. 
Why do not aristocrats sneer at the air and the light of heaven? 
Surely nothing are socommon. Lazarus, at their gates, breathes 
the One and sees the other. That every man is made in God’s 
image, and therefore has a right to be a citizen in a God-made 
world, and that every man has a right to rise as high as virtue, 
intelligence and ability will carry him—this is the American 
system, and as long as it is proclaimed in Independence Square 
the people will gather to hear it. The day when these sublime 
utterances are choked by the miasma of flunkeyism has not 
yet come. It is the goodness of Providence that, by means 
even of this war, the principles of our fathers are kept alive, 
and the American idea is to be carried higher and farther than 
ever before. It will pass over those who oppose it, for in itself 
it is irresistible. All the enemies of freedom throughout the 
world are rallying for an onset upon America, and the hopes 
of tyranny everywhere are for our dismemberment. This is 
natural. But it excites our deep disgust to witness the sym- 
pathy within our own country for the old worn out forms of 
aristocracy, as though mankind were to be renovated by the 
oppression of the many for the benefit of the few—as though 
the crushing out of the masses, white and black, were an object 
to be admired and accomplished. This war will be an experi- 
mentum crucis, a trial of men’s souls. We shall see who they 
are who understand and appreciate our American system, and 
who are ready to join our enemies in destroying it. 

But it is said that our politics are hopelessly corrupt; that 
our people care for nothing but money and office; and that our 
system of universal suffrage can lead to nothing else than to 
the flattering of the mob, the truckling to the base, and the 
want of true reverence, where everything is upturned from its 
natural position; for that it lies in the nature of the system 
that the sovereign power will reside in the lowest and most ig- 
norant of the people, instead of in the wise and the cultivated. 

We state the case as plainly as we can, and propose to con- 
sider it fairly. We admit, in its fullest extent, that the expe- 
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riment of universal suffrage is a tremendous one, and we con- 
fess our wonder and admiration of the courage that tried it in 
America, on so fearful a scale. But it is to be observed that, 
if it be a fearful power granted to the people, there are several 
compensating facts in the case. Human nature is a wonderful 
machine, and does not always, by any means, work according 
to our theories. It has an amazing power of rising to an emer- 
gency. Just when we fear that all is lost, we find that all is 
won. 

One of these compensations is, that there is made thereby a 
deep impression on the American people that universal educa- 
tion must go with universal suffrage. Vast systems of instruc- 
tion are devised, and millions of money, every year, are drawn 
from the country, by voluntary taxation, to educate the entire 
people. In a number of the American States education is en- 
tirely free, the birthright of every child. What a sublime idea, 
that the State charges itself with the duty of enlightening every 
immortal spirit born upon its soil! Another compensation is a 
deep and all-pervading sense that religion is essential to the 
prosperity of the State, and that there must be the extremest 
activity in the Church to meet the overwhelming duty devolving 
upon it, of the moral training of these masses. Hence, in the 
absence of any State system of religion, there is an amazing 
development of evangelical enterprise in America. Provision 
for the religious instruction of the people and the number of 
church members more than keep pace relatively with the growth 
of the population. There is actually a larger number of mi- 
nisters and communicants relatively to the whole population 
than there was a quarter or half a century since. 

Another compensation is in the effect of political power and 
privilege upon the people themselves. It is a great error to 
suppose that virtue keeps pace necessarily with either know- 
ledge or wealth. A cultured class may be a vicious one; a 
wealthy class may be demoralized and cruel. It is very far 
from being certain that any class in the community will be 
more reliable, as to its political action, than the whole commu- 
nity. Why is it that we leave a matter of life and death, not 
to a learned judge or bench of judges, but to a jury of twelve 
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men, taken promiscuously from the mass of the people? Is it 
not because it is the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race to rely 
not upon an aristocracy, but upon the people? It is very ob- 
servable how the successful politician in America always makes 
his appeal to the honest impulses of the people, laboring to 
show them that his policy is patriotic, fair, and looks to the 
greatest good of the greatest number. He knows instinctively 
that he will break down with the people, if they do not believe 
this to be his intention. That the people are liable to be de- 
ceived is true, but their passion passes away; and there is a 
great truth in Mr. Van Buren’s maxim, that the sober second 
thought of the people is the best and truest political balance- 
wheel in the State. The fallacy of all aristocratic reasoning 
lies in the assumption that there is more patriotism in a parti- 
cular class than in the whole people, and that high culture and 
wealth, “a stake in the country,” are necessarily more favora- 
ble to political virtue than the pursuits and knowledge of the 
masses, who have had a common school education, and are en- 
gaged in farming, mechanical or laboring pursuits. We cannot 
say that we think it is. Of a hundred men, we would as soon 
trust the votes of an equal proportion of ship-builders, farmers 
and lumbermen, provided they were not drunkards, as a tri- 
partite division of bankers, wholesale merchants and lawyers. 
Taking honesty, common sense and patriotism all together, the 
first class are as likely to be right as the second. The load 
they carry steadies them. ‘To be American citizens elevates 
them. ‘There is some good degree of effort to walk worthy of 
their vocation.* 





“It is generally admitted, we believe, that the Age of Pericles was the 
golden one of Greece. We therefore extract from Grote a few sentences, as to 
the position of that great era, and as to the character and influence of the 
dicasteries, which were the favorite institution of Pericles. 

“¢ It was to this democratical party—the party of movement against that of 
resistance, or of reformers against conservatives—that Perikles devoted his 
great rank, character, and abilities. From the low arts which it is common to 
ascribe to one who espouses the political interests of the poor against the rich, 
he was remarkably exempt: he was indefatigable in his attention to public 
business, but he went little into society, and disregarded almost to excess the 
airs of popularity: his eloquence was irresistibly impressive, yet he was by no 
means prodigal of it. The arts of demagogy were in fact much more culti- 
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In looking at the matter practically, and inquiring what mea- 
sures and what men actually obtain the suffrage of the people 
of America, we are met by one sore evil—the wrong sentiment 
among a large portion of the very best people in the country 





vated by the oligarchical Kimon, whose open-hearted familiarity of manner 
was extolled, by his personal friend, the poet Ion, in contrast with the reserved 
and stately demeanor of his rival Perikles. 

‘¢ We shall find that both the direct benefits ascribed to jury-trial, in in- 
suring pure and even-handed justice, and still more, its indirect benefits in 
improving and educating the citizens generally, might have been set forth yet 
more emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Perikles about the Athenian 
dikasteries. 

*¢ As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikasteries were a simple 
and plenary manifestation of jury-trial, with the inherent excellences and 
defects both brought out in exaggerated relief: they insured a decision at 
once uncorrupt, public-minded, and imposing—together with the best security 
which the caye admitted against illegal violences on the part of the rich and 
great. Asa stimulus both to thought and speech, their efficacy was unparal- 
leled in the circumstances of Athenian society. Doubtless, they would not 
have produced the same effect if established at Thebes or Argos: the suscepti- 
bilities of the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice and expansive 
tendencies of democratical citizenship, were also essential conditions—and that 
genuine taste of sitting in judgment, and hearing both sides fairly, which, 
however Aristophanes may caricature and deride it, was alike honorable and 
useful to the people. The first establishment of the dikasteries is nearly coin- 
cident with the great improvement in attic tragedy in passing from Aschylus 
to Sophokles. The same development of the national genius, now preparing 
splendid manifestations both in tragic and comic poetry, was called with re- 
doubled force into the path of oratory, by the new judicial system. A certain 
power of speech now became necessary, not merely for those who intended to 
take a prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens to vindicate 
their rights, or repeal accusations in a court of justice. It was an accomplish- 
ment of the greatest practical utility; even apart from ambitious purposes ; 
hardly less so than the use of arms or the practice of the gymnasium. 

‘¢ The public and frequent dikasteries constituted by Perikles, opened to the 
Athenian mind precisely that career of improvement which was best suited to 
its natural aptitude: they were essential to.the development of that demand 
out of which grew not only Grecian oratory, but also, as secondary products, 
the speculative moral and political philosophy, and the didactic analysis of 
rhetoric and grammar, which Jong survived after Grecian creative genius had 
passed away. And it was one of the first measures of the Oligarchy of Thirty, 
to forbid, by an express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristo- 
phanes derides the Athenians for their love of talk and controversy, as if it had 
enfeebled their military energy: but in his time, most undoubtedly, that re- 
proach was not true. 

‘« The establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens was thus one of the 
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against being concerned in politics at all. We are strongly 
induced to think that this springs from a constrained religious 
sentiment, and must be cured mainly by an appeal to con- 
science, not without some regard to practical common sense. 
We remember well the warnings we heard on every side in 
youth, when opinion was being formed, and the mind was 
most susceptible, against staining the hands and “filing the 
mind”’ with politics, and how earnestly it was pressed upon 
the academies, which contained the very flower of the youth 
of the towns, that they should have nothing to do with the 
government of their country. The earnestly religious men 
and women who pressed this idea so strongly, had their minds 
fixed upon the welfare of the ingenuous youth they addressed, 
and not upon that of the country; but they were pursuing a 
course calculated to peril both. To healthful virtue an appro- 
priate field is necessary, and it is most unfortunate when a 
young man is obliged to steal, as if clandestinely, to do that 
which his duty requires him to do before high Heaven. This 
pusillanimous method of looking at statesmanship tends, of 
course, directly to throw the government of the country into 
the hands of bad men. If the good and the respectable refuse 
to govern, nothing is left but that the bad and the infamous 
shall seize the helm. 

The extent to which this overstraining of religious duty has 
been carried in America—the principle of the anchorite who 
retired to the dens of Egypt—in giving up the dearest inte- 
rests of this country into the hands of the worst men in it—was 
perfectly appalling. But the evil did not lie so much in our 





most important and prolific events in all Grecian history. Perikles has been 
often censured, as if he had been the first to insure pay to Dikasts who before 
served for nothing, and had thus introduced poor citizens into courts previeusly 
composed of citizens above poverty. But, in the first place, this supposition 
is not correct in point of fact, inasmuch as there were no such dikasteries pre- 
viously acting without pay; next, if it had been true, the habitual exclusion 
of the poor citizens would have nullified the popular working of these bodies, 
and would have prevented them from answering any longer to the reigning 
sentiment at Athens. As the fact stands, we may suppose that the six thou” 
sand heliasts who filled the dikasteries were composed of the middling and 
poorer citizens indiscriminately; though there was nothing to exclude the 
richer, if they chose to serve.”—Wist. of Greece; 5, 363 sq. 
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political system as in a wrong public sentiment. The very 
same principle that leads us to give our sons now to the battle- 
field, should impel us to urge them to attend faithfully to their 
duties as citizens in time of peace. We are perfectly aware 
that the machinery of politics is often filthy, that there is much 
about primary meetings and caucuses that is distasteful to men 
of character, that there are attempts at all manner of corrup- 
tion. This will always be the case, so long as the government 
contains in its patronage vast gifts of power and wealth. If 
tens of thousands of officers are to be appointed to places of 
emolument, it follows conclusively that men will seek to control 
those appointments by elevating to power their own friends and 
intimatés, that they and not others may dispense this power and 
wealth. We are not aware, however, that it mends the matter 
much to put the power of appointment in the hands of an aris- 
tocracy. Privileged classes, family influence, jobbing on a 
large scale, will prevail under such a government as in a Re- 
public. In the latter, a wider range will be given to the ap- 
pointments. In either case, the wise and good must take care 
of the government, and resist corruption. 

The only fair way to test this matter is to compare the actual 
employés of different governments. We are willing to place 
America, beginning with President Washington and ending 
with President Lincoln, side by side with England, France, or 
any other country. We will compare Washington with George 
the Third, Madison with George the Fourth, Jackson with Wil- 
liam the Fourth. Or we will compare our Cabinet Ministers 
with those of England, either as statesmen or as orators. Match 
five of them with Alexander Hamilton, John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and him whom we execrate while 
we praise, John C. Calhoun. We will try the comparison in 
judges. Match our John Jay, John Marshall, Bushrod Wash- 
ington, Story, and Kent. Try it in war, on land or sea. To 
say nothing of Washington and Jackson, we will mention 
Greene, Knox, Wayne, Brown and Scott; we will mention 
Decatur, Hull, Bainbridge, Perry, McDonough, and many 
more, if these are not enough. This nation, with all its faults, 
continues to get a fair proportion of its able men in office, and 
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it has an amazing power of throttling abuses, and accomplish- 
ing a fair amount of self-purification. Our frequent elections 
and an open scrutiny, at least hold men tu an accountability, 
which few men are bold enough to disregard, and the reputation 
for incorruptible honesty makes its way straight to the heart of 
the people. On the whole, there are worse things than univer- 
sal suffrage. 

We must bring our Article to a close, for it grows under our 
hand. One topic, however, we cannot exclude. We are told 
that if this were a war for the extirpation of slavery, we should 
carry with us the sympathies of the civilized world, but that we 
are glaringly inconsistent in shrinking from this issue. We 
reply, first of all, that as far as we can see, there is vastly more 
concern across the Atlantic for cotton than for emancipation, 
and that we are not at all sure that a war for emancipation 
would not be pronounced in Europe mere radicalism and fana- 
ticism, the wild madness of an unbridled democracy. 

It is certain that the nation that has given us the most 
trouble, and which now threatens to go to war with us on a 
very slight issue, apparently because we are supposed to be too 
busy with the South to engage in another fight, now shows her 
sympathy with emancipation by supporting in every possible 
way the only men in Christendom who ever maintained the 
_ position that slavery is an absolute good, and the only true and 
sure foundation for a republic. The same nation, which has 
always contended for the necessity of absolute sovereignty in a 
government, supports anarchy in the South. The same nation, 
which makes fair play her proudest boast, sets on us at a time 
when we are supposed to be capable of being overborne with 
superior numbers. Still we will answer the objection fairly. 
We think we can show, on the whole, a remarkable wisdom, 
forbearance and philanthropy in the dealings of the North with 
slavery. 

The Constitution of the United States contemplated the gra- 
dual removing of slavery by the abolition of the slave trade and 
the voluntary action of the States. When the Colonization 
Society was formed, the North warmly engaged in it, in the 
hope that it would prove a remedy for slavery, and it was not 
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until they lost hope in the intention of the South to remove 
slavery in any way, that the intense anti-slavery feeling of the 
North manifested itself so powerfully there as to be aggressive 
upon the South. That slavery is.most painful and offensive to 
the great body of the northern people in America is most true, 
but they have borne with it with wonderful patience, because, 
for long periods, they believed that the South regarded it as an 
evil of which they would free themselves, if some feasible plan 
could be devised alike beneficent to master and slave, and be- 
cause they believed that the Constitution bound them, as by a 
compact into which they themselves had entered, not to inter- 
fere nationally with slavery in the States. 

That this war was caused by slavery, almost the entire North 
believes; but it does not follow that the National Government 
has a right to set aside the very Constitution which gave it its 
authority. So far as the country may go without violating the 
Constitution, it is believed it is prepared to go against slavery, 
and the following measures, it is supposed, would unite the large 
majority of the nation:— 

1. The re-acquisition, by the General Government, of that 
part of Virginia, formerly included in the District of Columbia. 
To this portion of the District, which was improvidently retro- 
ceded to Virginia, belong Arlington Heights, which, in a mili- 
tary point of view, command the City of Washington. So en-— 
tirely was this atrocious rebellion out of the possible view of 
Congress, that they actually placed their capital in such a po- 
sition as to be within the range of cannon planted on one of 
the heights of a State that has attempted to secede and make 
war upon the Union. Within this section of country are in- 
cluded, it is said, thirty-two forts, thrown up for the defence of 
the capital. It is plain, therefore, that the General Govern- 
ment must secure this territory, as has indeed been recom- 
mended by the President in his message. 

2. The emancipation of slaves in the District of Columbia, 
with compensation to legal owners. Mr. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced into the Senate a bill for this object, 
which seems to be unexceptionable. Some of the very worst 
aspects of slavery have been visible at the national capital. 
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Free black men have been constantly liable to seizure and im- 
prisonment ina filthy jail, without the commission of any crime. 
Slave depots have been established within sight of the Capitol, 
for the gathering of gangs of negroes for transportation to the 
South. The depressing and painful influences of slavery have 
thus been forced continually upon the entire American people. 
As the matter is within the constitutional control of Congress, 
it is hoped that this session will not pass by without the seizing 
of this auspicious moment to accomplish this great object. 
The expense is not very great, and is of no consequence what- 
ever compared with the result to be gained. 

3. The confiscation of the slaves of rebels equally with their 
other property. This is clearly within the power of the Fede- 
ral Government, and it is a measure most comprehensive and far- 
reaching. The rebels have confiscated the property of loyal 
men who formerly resided in the South, and in the case of 
Judge Wayne and others they have confiscated slaves. Once 
confiscated, declared no longer the property of their late mas- 
ters, there is no authority in the Constitution for enslaving 
these men. They become free, by ceasing to be the property 
of any master. Besides, the ruling of our Government and 
Constitution has ever been in favor of freedom. 

It will be remembered that in some States, as in South Ca- 
rolina, a large proportion of ‘the people are secessionists, and 
that the confiscation of the slaves of rebels is, so far as the 
authority of the United States extends, nearly equivalent to 
the abolition of slavery. It is objected, indeed, that the law 
of the Federal Government could only extend so far as our 
armies go, and be inoperative beyond those points. To answer 
this objection we must look to the end; not only to the fore- 
gone conclusion that our Government will be victorious, but to 
the principles on which the more powerful and stable Union 
will be settled. When the frenzy of secession shall have passed 
away—after a series of thorough defeats by our army and 
navy on land and sea, in the interior and on the sea coast— 
the future relations of the Southern States must be arranged 
on the principles of the present Constitution, or some other 
settlement. It is not possible, probably, for any one, at the 
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present moment, to see clearly what that settlement may be. 
It may perhaps, however, be assumed as certain that the power 
which the South has so unflinchingly wielded over the North 
for a generation, through political management and by control 
at the capital, can never be recovered. They may and ought 
to have their fair and appropriate influence, but that oversha- 
dowing power which threatened free speech and action in every 
city and town at the North—that power which threatened to 
enslave white men at the North as well as negroes at the South— 
which had ramified itself into society, business, literature, re- 
ligion, and which was, in fact, simply intolerable—that power, 
we thank God, is gone forever. To destroy it was itself worth 
a@ war. 

It may also, we think, be considered as settled that slavery 
will never be extended beyond its present limits. The history 
of slave extension is a history of madness on the part of the 
South. The original idea was that slavery should be confined 
to the States in which it existed at the adoption of the Consti- 
tution; and the expectation was that they would abolish it— 
an expectation fulfilled as far south as Mason and Dixon’s 
line. When it became evident, however, that the South had 
changed their ideas ia this respect, and that the excited feel- 
ing on the subject of the extension of slavery threatened the 
perpetuity of the Union, Mr. Clay brought forward his great 
plan of the Missouri Compromise. We call it “great,” not 
because we mean to say that it was right, or clearly in the 
line of Divine Providence, but because it was a grand, states- 
manlike idea, and really quieted the country for many years. 
But the South were not satisfied. They, under the lead of Mr. 
Calhoun, determined to rule the whole country or form a new 
one. They broke through the Missouri compromise, proclaim- 
ing the new doctriné that they had a right to carry slavery 
into all the Territories. That this would be resisted is only to 
say that the North were not utterly pusillanimous, and Kansas 
was the scene of the begun struggle. Secession followed, and 
with it, of course, all claim upon the protection of the Consti- 
tution. It is clear enough, therefore, that this point, at least, 
will be secured by the North, that there shall be no extension 
of slavery into territory now free. 
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How far the morale of slavery will be broken it is not so 
easy to say. We hear very confident declarations on this sub- 
ject, but we hear them with doubt. Any one who has lived in 
the Southern States has perceived a deadly power in slavery, 
which it possesses in common with other sins—a power of pa- 
ralysis, numbing its victims, It is the fearful nature of sys- 
tems and habits of wrong, not only that the victims do that, 
with facility, which they have been accustomed to do, but 
that they lose power to shake off their chains. This, which 
is the most fearful thing in all moral evil, is terribly exempli- 
fied in slavery. A demonstration that it is, economically speak- 
ing, unprofitable, produces no effect. The appeal to the cen- 
sus, which shows that Virginia, from being the first State in the 
Union, has sunk to the fifth, four free States and no slave- 
holding States having passed her in the race, is ineffectual. 
The demonstration that the free States, in every element of 
physical prosperity—and, as to the vast masses of their popu- 
lation, of intellectual and moral prosperity—are superior to the 
slaveholding States, is met with insult and defiance; or, if ar- 
gument be attempted, with sophistry, sometimes ingenious, 
sometimes merely juggling with facts. The South, in a word, 
do not mean to abolish slavery; they mean to cling to it, at 
the hazard of prosperity, reputation, and life itself; and as to 
conscience, it is drugged by sophistry, imaginary self-interest, 
and bad hermeneutics. The hope, therefore, of the voluntary 
abolition of slavery in the South is not, to our mind, a bright 
one. 

But there is a power that can work out His own will; if not 
in one way, then in another. The Breaker may come up;* 
the King may pass before them, when man’s wisdom and 
strength has failed. The South are laboring under a delusion 
which nothing earthly—of history, experience, remonstrance, 
eloquence, wit or wisdom, can destroy. It would seem, there- 
fore, a case, especially considering its importance as well as its 
inveteracy, in which we might expect a greater than man to 
intervene. We are not privileged to look into the divine de- 
crees, but it would seem that He who is higher than the high- 








* Mic. ii., 13. 
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est has taken this matter into His own hands, and so we know 
it will be well cared for. It is no common war, and it will 
probably have no common issues. 

In this grand view of the case we cannot deplore the lessons 
of adversity which we have been taught at the beginning of 
this conflict, nor the insolence with which England presses on 
us, because we are supposed, just now, to be weak. We are 
strong in the hope that our emergencies will develop trust in 
God. Already there are hopeful signs of this result. There 
is something so peculiar in the whole case, it is so taken out 
from all known analogies, and we seem so evidently to be ful- 
filling a destiny higher than we know, that there has been and 
is an awe, as of a higher power acting in us. This appeared 
in the Fast and Thanksgiving Days; it manifests itself in the 
universal desire for chaplains and religious instruction in the 
regiments; it appears especially in the wide-spread, well nigh 
universal feeling, that battles, except in emergency, will be 
disastrous if fought on the Sabbath. The nation feels itself 
to be in God’s hand; and every soldier, as he flashes his sabre 
or wields his bayonet, grows strong in the idea that he is carry- 
ing out the will of God. No! The History of the United 
States is not closed; we are only being tempered in the fires 
of adversity. A nation capable of a gigantic struggle is not 


dead; from such agony come the great deliverances of man- 
kind. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE OKAVANGO RIVER. 


The Okavango River: A Narrative of Travel, Exploration and 
Adventure. By Cuartes JoHN ANDERSSON, author of “ Lake 
Ngami.”’ With numerous Illustrations, and a map of Southern Afri- 
ca. New York: Harpers.’ For sale in Philadelphia by Lippincott & 
Co. 1861. Pp. 414. 


We do not think that we have more than an average fond- 
ness for adventure, but we confess to being greatly interested 
in this book. The charm does not consist in any special adap- 
tation of the author for geography, ethnography, statesmanship, 
or the investigation of human nature. It does not lie in any 
special depth of knowledge, or keenness of vision, or reach of 
genius, or power of description. Yet it has a special charm, 
above most books of travel. It lies in this: Mr. Andersson is 
a capital hand at a hunting story; he is great on elephants, 
lions, gemsboks and leopards. He is a keen sportsman, and 
he inspires his reader with the same passion. His temper 
seems to be excellent, and he bears fatigue, exposure and pri- 
vation, with a cheerfulness beyond all praise. There is a man- 
liness about the whole narrative that carries the reader com- 
pletely with the author. Indced, we could not help thinking, 
while reading the narrative, how much more completely mis- 
sionaries like Dr. Livingstone or Mr. Lindley, who, like these 
mighty hunters, never complain of suffering or privation, but 
make light of it, carry our sympathies with them, than those 
of the whining order, who seem determined that every iota of 
suffering, every ache and pain shall be duly chronicled by the 
Church. In truth there is much that is taking about muscu- 
Jar Christianity. Compare, for example, the following touch- 
ing elephant-hunting, with almost any thing in the way of fa- 
tigue and exposure which a missionary is called to endure: 


Elephant-hunting on foot and in the hot season is most laborious 
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and harassing work. Indeed, a long experience of this pursuit has 
brought me to the conviction that, under such circumstances, it is far 
more trying and distressing to the constitution than the most severe 
manual labor. It was rarely or never that I cculd track, stalk, and 
kill my elephant, and return to camp in less than ten hours; more 
frequently it occupied twelve, fourteen, or sixteen—nay, I have been 
as much as two days and a night on one hunt. My attendants (na- 
tive) were at times so completely done up—and I, generally, nearly 
as much so—that on their return home they would fall asleep where 
they stood, alike indifferent to hunger, to the chilling night air, or to 
the scorching sun, as the case might be. I found it ‘at last necessary 
to divide on these occasions my men into two parties, each party 
taking its regular turn of duty. It was not hunger or fatigue, how- 
ever, that was so trying as the heat. The sun, “blazing in a sky of 
brass,” heating the atmosphere to a state of suffocation, and the loose 
sandy soil to a blistering intensity, made ‘‘ Water! water!” the in- 
cessant cry; but water—frequently half boiling—even when we could 
carry a decent supply, did rarely allay our burning thirst. Indeed, 
every fresh draught seemed sometimes merely to augment our ardent 
craving for more, which often almost bordered on madness. A giddi- 
ness, a languor, a sense of oppression throughout the whole system, a 
choking sensation in the throat, difficulty of speech, a fearful palpita- 
tion of the heart, and a nightmare feeling about the chest, were the 
frequent consequences of our excessive fatigues. For my own part, 
when once fairly done up, nothing could restore me to myself but 
quiet, a plentiful supply of cool water, and, above all, a good wash. 
1 remember, on one particular occasion, when, after a long running 
chase, I had come up within 150 yards of an elephant I had seriously 
wounded, being so thoroughly exhausted as to be actually unable to 
advance a few paces to give him the necessary coup de grace.. I was 
obliged to rest a few minutes, and before I could recover myself the 
brute had moved off, and was lost to me forever. Words, indeed, can 
convey no adequate idea of the hardships and sufferings of the ele- 
phant-hunter on foot, at the dry time of the year, in regions where 
watcr is scarce. Experience alone can enable one fully to understand 
the severity of the sport in which he takes so much delight. 


Elephants are the heroes of the book. There is afresh and 
genuine love of nature in the following: 


There is something mysterious and thrilling in finding one’s self 
the secret and unsuspected spectator of the wild movements, habits, 
and propensities of the denizens of nature’s varied and wonderful me- 
nagerie—no high feeding, no barred gates, no harsh and cruel keeper’s 
voice having yet enervated, damped, or destroyed the elasticity, buoy- 
ancy, frolicsomeness, of animal life. And then the intense excitement 
between each expected arrival! The distant footstep, now heard dis- 
tinctly rattling over a rugged surface, now gently vibrating on the 
strained ear, as it treads over softer ground—it may be that of a small 
antelope or an elephant, of a wild boar or a rhinoceros, of a gnu or a 
giraffe, of a jackal or a lion! And then what opportunities present 
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themselves of observing the habits and peculiarities of each species, 
and even of individuals, to say nothing of the terrible battles that 
sometimes take place at these encounters, which can be so rarely wit- 
nessed in the daytime. I have certainly learned more of the untamed 
life of savage beasts ina single night’s tableau vivant than during 
months of toilsome wanderings in the broad light of the sun. Never- 
theless, under even the disadvantage of daylight, what can be more 
picturesque or exciting than the groups of strange wild creatures 
which constantly cross the path of the traveller, who, plunging into 
wilds and saharas, finds himself at once in the midst of their quadru- 
ped tenants, in their very haunts and homes? or, in the words of 
Pringle, perhaps the only poet who has derived inspiration from Africa: 


* Away, away, from the dwellings of men, 
By the wild deer’s haunt, by tke buffalo’s glen; 
By valleys remote where the oribi plays, 
Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeeste graze; 
And the kudor and eland unhunted recline 
By the skirts of gray forests o’erhung with wild vine: 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood; 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the fen where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 


O’er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively, 

And the timorous quagga’s shrill whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at twilight gray: 

Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 

With wild hoof scouring the desolate plain; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste, 
Hieing away to the home of her rest, 

Where she and her mate have scooped their nest, 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view 

In the pathless depth of the parch’d Karroo.” 


I had returned but a short time to my ambush, when a large herd 
of female elephants, with their calves, came on, perfectly heedless of 
the firing which had previously taken place. With a rush they gained 
the water, exactly opposite to where I was perched on my ant-bill. 
Soon afterward they were joized by several other troops pouring in 
from different directions, consisting of cows and bulls intermixed. It 
was quite remarkable to observe how they ranged themselves closely 
side by side, like a line of infantry. They drew themselves up in sin- 
gle file, occupying the entire width of the water, (which at that point 
was three hundred yards broad.) I estimated their numbers at be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred and fifty. The moon was just 
then nearly at its zenith, and shed a glorious and dazzling light on the 
huge creatures below. I felt no inclination to disturb so striking a 
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picture, and, indeed, if I had been so disposed it would have little 
availed me, as the vley in the direction occupied by the elephants was 
wholly destitute of cover. So all I could do, and did, was to look on, 
sigh, and admire. 

When the elephants had ceased drinking and were about moving 
away, I hurried forward to intercept their retreat, and as the very 
last of them was disappearing, succeeded, with some difficulty, in shoul- 
dering my rifle and firing. The rush and the trumpeting which fol- 
lowed this discharge was truly appalling. The herds actually seemed 
to yell with rage. They were, indeed, an unusually savage lot, as I 
shortly afterward discovered in an encounter which very nearly cost 
me my life. My last shot, though a hurried and uncertain one, took 
effect; a fine cow was killed by it, but her carcass was not discovered 
till two days afterward. I thus brought down three elephants that 
night, besides wounding two others. 


There is much more about elephants, with capital pictures of 
them, but they are by no means the only quarry started by 
Mr. Andersson. We have always been much interested in an- 
telopes. The following is what our English friends would call 
a “nice” description of them: 


The gemsbok (antelope oryx) is remarkable for its long and straight 
horns, with which it sometimes transfixes the lion, whom it has been 
known to beat off, and even to kill. A larger species of the antelope 
is that which is called the ‘‘roan,” or bastard gemsbok. But the 
blesbok is the most peculiar of them all. It is of a beautiful violet 
color, and is found in company with black wildebeestes, and spring- 
boks in countless thousands, on the vast green plains of short, crisp 
sour grass, occupying a central position in South Africa. Cattle and 
horses refuse to pasture on the grassy products of these plains, which 
afford sustenance to myriads of this antelope, whose skin emits a most 
delicious and powerful perfume of flowers and sweet-smelling herbs. 
A secretion issues from between the hoofs of the animal which has 
likewise a pleasing odor. The giant antelope of the tribe is that 
species which the Dutch Boers call eland, that is, elk. It stands 
often six feet high. 

The power of these ruminating animals to endure thirst or to abstain 
from water varies greatly in different species, and depends upon the 
organization of the second cavity of their complex stomach, called by 
anatomists the reticulum, and by agriculturists the ‘‘ honeycomb bag.” 
In some the cells are extremely shallow, and form a mere pattern of 
hexagons by raised lines on the surface; in the other species, these 
lines rise into walls, and the cells are deep; in others, the deep cells 
are divided into smaller ones; in the camel tribe they are expanded 
into bags; and in proportion to their capacity of retaining fluid is the 
ruminant’s power of abstaining from drinking. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the long-abstaining kinds of antelopes never drink: 
this is certainly not the case with the eland, though the dew-drops 
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collected in the morning’s grazing may suffice, when stored up in the 
cells of the reticulum, for the day. 

All these graceful and agile creatures exist in countless numbers on 
the fertile flats of South Africa. One of them, the springbok, has 
earned its name from the extraordinary and almost perpendicular leaps 
it makes when hunted. This animal bounds, without an effort, to a 
height of ten or twelve feet at one spring, clearing from twelve to 
fourteen feet of ground. It appears to soar—to be suspended for a 
moment in the air; then, touching the ground, to make another dart, 
or rather flight, aloft, without the aid of wings, by the elastic springi- 
ness of its legs. 


Lions are by no means forgotten. They are more terrible 
than in Dr. Livingstone’s book. We give part of a lion hunt, 
related by a gentleman for whom Mr. Andersson vouches: 


On receiving our fire, the animal made straight for us, on which 
every one, with the exception of Mr. § and myself, took to his 
heels. The former gentleman, who had never seen a lion in its wild 
state, became so terrified that he was unable either to fire or to attempt 
to make his escape. He remained fixed and motionless on the spot, 
like one entranced. I had by this time taken a few steps backward, 
yet without ever averting my eyes from our foe, who, having approached 
to within a few paces of S , prepared himself to make the fatal 
spring. I had already fired when he burst out of his cover; but one 
barrel still remained to me, and seeing my friend’s imminent danger, 
I no longer hesitated. Clapping the gun to my shoulder, I took a 
steady aim at the side of his head; unfortunately, just as I pulled the 
trigger he made a slight movement, and the consequence was that, in- 
stead of smashing his skull, the bullet merely grazed it, passing in 
the same manner all along the left side of his body. Quick as thought, 
the enraged animal left his first intended victim, and turned with a 
ferocious growl upon me. ‘To escape was impossible; I thrust, there- 
fore, no other resource being left me, the muzzle of my gun into the 
extended jaws opened to devour me. In a moment the weapon was 
demolished. My fate seemed inevitable, when, just at this critical 
juncture, I was unexpectedly rescued. DD—— fired and broke the 
lion’s shoulder. He fell, and, taking advantage of this lucky incident, 
I scampered away at full speed. But my assailant had not yet done 
with me. Despite his crippled condition, he soon overtook me. At 
that moment I was looking over my shoulder, when, unhappily, a 
creeper caught my foot, and I was precipitated headlong to the ground. 
In another instant the lion had transfixed my right foot with his mur- 
derous fangs. Finding, however, my left foot disengaged, I gave the 
brute a severe kick on the head, which compelled him for a few se- 
conds to suspend his attack. He next seized my left leg, on which I 
repeated the former dose on his head with my right foot; he once 
more, thereupon, let go his hold, but seized my right foot for a second 
time. Shortly afterward he dropped the foot and grasped my right 
thigh, gradually working his way up to my hip, where he endeavored 
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to plant his claws. In this he partially succeeded, tearing, in the 
attempt, my trowsers and body-linen, and grazing the skin of my 
body. Knowing that if he got a firm hold of me here it would surely 
cost me my life, I quickly seized him by his two ears, and, with a 
desperate effort, managed to roll him over on his side, which gave me 
a moment’s respite. He next laid hold of my left hand, which he 
bit through and through, smashing the wrist, and tearing my right 
hand seriously. I was now totally helpless, and must inevitably have 
fallen a speedy victim to his fury, had not prompt assistance been at 
hand. In my prostrate position I observed, and a gleam of hope 
sprung up, D advancing quickly toward me. The lion saw him, 
too, and with one of his paws on my wounded thigh, throwing his ears 
well back, he couched, ready to spring at his new assailant. Now, if 
D had fired, in my present position I should have run great risk 
of being hit by the bullet; I hallooed out to him, therefore, to wait 
till I could veer my head a little. In time I succeeded, and the next 
instant I heard the click of a gun, but no report. Another moment, 
and a well-directed ball, taking effect in his forehead, laid the lion a 
corpse alongside my own bruised and mutilated body. Quick as light- 
ning, 1 now sprang to my feet, and darted forward toward my com- 
panions whom I saw at no great distance. Once or twice I felt ex- 
cessively faint, but managed, nevertheless, to keep my head up. 

No sooner had D so successfully finished the lion than he 
mounted a horse hard by, and galloped off in the direction of our 
camp. In the meantime I was lifted on to a tame ox, which was led 
by a man preceding us. At about half-way to our camp D—— and 
B—— came to meet me, bringing with them, to refresh me, some 
water anda bottle of eau de Cologne. A drinking-cup we had not, 
but the crown of a wide-awake hat was a good substitute for one, aud 
I drank the mixture of the two liquids greedily off. A few minutes 
we were met by some of the servants carrying a door. Exchanging 
then my ox for this more commodious conveyance, I was carefully 
borne into camp. Up to this time I had retained perfect self-posses- 
sion, but the moment my wounds were washed and dressed I swooned, 
and for three entire weeks remained in a state of complete unconscious- 
ness. I have since perfectly recovered my health, but, as you see, I 
am totally crippled in my left arm. 

I must not omit to mention that my brave dog, although shot 
through one of his fore legs, on seeing the lion rush upon me, came 
forward at the best of his speed, and, in his turn, sprang upon my 
grim assailant, and clung desperately to him until D——’s bullet put 
an end to the combat. 











There are two kinds of lions: one sort attack animals 
mainly, the others decidedly prefer men. The latter are called 
man-eaters, and will come into a kraal or encampment at night, 
and carry off some poor wretch to certain death. 

We give the tragic denouement to a rhinoceros hunt: 
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I had taken a step or two forward, and was in some measure hidden 
from the animal by a small tree, when suddenly I observed my atten- 
dants wheel about and retreat precipitately. Not seeing the cause of 
their sudden flight, (though of course suspecting it,) I stood my 
ground, when all at once I caught sight of the brute protruding his 
ugly head within a few paces of my person. As he was coming right 
at me, I deemed it, under the circumstances, imprudent to fire, and 
quickly took to my heels. He followed at his best pace, which was 
really very rapid, considering his crippled condition. In my hurried 
flight my wide-awake blew off my head, and fell right in the path of 
the pursuing beast, who pulled up abruptly at the sight of it. Swift 
as thought, [ turned on my heels and fired, but fairly, I believe, 
missed, for the monster at once dashed forward again, snorting vio- 
lently. After running for a short distance he again halted, but kept 
looking about him in a very restless mauner. I then crept cautiously 
up to within about one hundred yards of him, and just as for a mo- 
ment he exposed his broadside full toward me, I fired. He dropped 
dead to the shot. 

Having ascertained that his life was quite extinct, I hallooed for 
my runaway men, but receiving no answer, concluded they had re- 
turned to camp. Quieted by this thought, | was gazing at the pros- 
trate animal, when all at once my attention was drawn to a confused 
noise hard by, as of a number of human beings discussing some ex- 
citing event; and in a few moments [ saw several natives, headed by 
Chookoroo and ‘¢ Paadmaker’’—the last of whom I had sent on the 
spoor of the wounded elephant—emerge from the bushes. The lad 
was crying bitterly, while Paadmaker had his hands tightly clasped 
to his sides, just like a man seized with sudden pain. My first im- 
yre was that the man had been hurt by the elephant; but alas! 

is grief arose from a far more serious cause. A dreadful suspicion 
then took possession of me, and I hastily exclaimed, “‘ Where’s Ko- 
zengo?’’ * Dead, sir!” was the solemn and startling reply. “Dead?” 
I repeated; ‘‘impossible! how? why the rhinoceros has never been 
out of my sight. Besides,” addressing myself, “I have heard no 
scream, no groan, no cry of distress.” ‘Oh yes,” sobbed poor Choo- 
koroo, “ Kozengo is dead; he is killed by the rhinoceros.” ‘Show 
me the man and the spot,” I said, as I mechanically turned to follow 
the men. We had not far to go. Within a stone’s throw I found 
the unfortunate man lying under a bush, stiff and motionless! His 
head was split in two, apparently by a single thrust of the horn of 
the infuriated animal, and part of the dislocated brains was mingling 
with the dust. His face, which was slightly turned upward, wore the 
same calm, placid, though somewhat heavy expression as in life. 


Mr. Andersson discovers the Okavango. And this extract 
will consume all the space we can give to this very pleasant, 
natural work: 


After this little delay we again proceeded, but had not gone far 
before I perceived on the far-away horizon a distinct dark blue line. 
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“ Ah ha!” I exclaimed to myself, ‘in the valley of which that line 
evidently forms the border, there is surely something more than a 
mere periodical water-course.” A few minutes afterward, catching a 
glimpse of an immense sheet of water in the distance, my anticipation 
was realized to its utmost. A cry of joy and satisfaction escaped me 
at this glorious sight. ‘Twenty minutes more brought us to the banks 
of a truly noble river, at this point at least two hundred yards wide. _ 
This was, then, in all probability, the Mukuru Mukovanja of the 
Ovambo, which these people had given us to understand flowed west- 
ward. Taking it for granted that their statement was in this respect 
correct, I had stood some time by the water before I became aware of 
mymistake. . . . . . Isuddenly exclaimed, “the water flows 
toward the heart of the continent, instead of emptying itself into the 
Atlantic!” For a moment I felt amazed at the discovery. ‘“ Hast!” 
I continued to soliloquize; ‘‘why what stream can this then be, in this 
latitude and longitude? Tioughe? No; that channel alone is much 
too insignificant to form the outlet for such a mighty flow of water. 
Well, then, it must be one of the chief branches of that magnificent 
river, the Chobe.” This was my first impression, which was to some 
extent corroborated by the natives, who described this river, called by 
the Ovaquangari “Okavango,” as forking off in two directions in the 
neighborhood of Libebé, one branch forming the said Tioughe, the 
other finding its way to the Chobe. But, on more mature considera- 
tion, I strongly question the correctness both of my own impression 
and of the account of the natives. 





LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FRANCE. 


The following new works are announced: 

The Abbé Bertrand. Summary of the Catholic Doctrine. 3 vols. 

J. M.S. Daurignac. Histoire de Saint Francois d’ Assise. 

L. M. F. Maupied. Juris Canonici Universi, Compendium ex pro- 
batissimis auctoribus Catholicis, accurante J. P. Migne. 2 vols. 

J. B. C. Picot. New Manual of the Code Napoleon, with the laws 
of Napoleon III. 

Félicie d’Ayzac. History of the Abbey of Saint Denis. 2 vols. 
Map and Plans. 

L. Bienvenu. The Church, the State, and Liberty. 

V. Duruy. History of Ancient Greece. 2 vols. 

L. de Givodan. History of the Privileged Classes in Ancient Times. 
2 vols. 

Laurentie. History of the Roman Empire. 4 vols. 

The Vicomte Villemarqué. Myrdhinn, or the Enchanter Merlin— 
his history, his works, his influence. 

Le Roux de Lincy. The Life of the Queen Anne of Brittany, wife 
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of Kings Charles VIII. and Louis XII., with Letters and Documents 
hitherto unpublished. 4 vols. Plates. 

La Sécession aux Etats-Unis et son origine. 

D. J. Guell y Renté. American Traditions. 

A. Nacaise. Les Flibustiers Américains. 

Complete Works of Hippocrates. New Translation, Commentary, 
&e., by E. Littré. 10 vols. 

Ch. Cerf., History and Description of Notre Dame de Reims. En- 
gravings. 

M. de Ring. Celtic Tombs of Alsace. Plates. 

The Abbé B. de Bambourg. Popol Vuh. A work on Guatemala, 
its myths, &c. Plates. 

A. Calfa. French-American Dictionary. 

Maimonides. Guide of the Perplexed. The Arabic text, with 
translation. 3 vols., with Prolegomena. 

B. Aubé. Saint Justin, philosophe et martyr. 

A. N. Boelner. Materialism from the point of view of the Natu- 
ral Sciences, and the Progress of the Human Mind. From the Ger- 
man by O. Bourrit. 

D. de Saint Projet. Essay on the Causes which have Produced, 
in modern times, the Splendor and Decay of the Theological Sciences. 

Philosophy of the History of Humanity. From the German of 
Herder, by EK. Jandel. 

Ernest Naville. The Life Eternal,—seven discourses. Geneva. 

History of Italian Legislation, translated by Ch. Sclopis. 2 vols. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, translated by Mlle. Isabelle 
Gatté de Gamend. . 

A. Bouillier. Essay upon the History of Civilization in Italy. 2 
vols. 

The Church and Christian Society in 1861. By Guizot. 

Laurent. The House of Orleans, from its Origin to our Times. 

F. Laurent. Feudality and the Church. 

Notes and Documents towards the History of Lyons under Louis 
XIV. 2 vols. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. Translated by G. Renson. 

The beautiful little work of A. B. Saintine—Picciola, has reached 
the 37th edition. 

Ladevi-Roche. De l’unité des races humaines d’aprés les dounées 
de la psychologie. 

H. Baudot. Memoir upon Sepulchres of the Merovingian Epoch, 
discovered in Burgundy, and especially at Charnay. Plates. 

T. Gautier. Treasures of Roman Art, ancient and modern. Under 
the patronage of Alexander II. Plates. 

F. Sanloy. The Campaigns of Julius Cesar in Gaal. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus, after documents drawn from Spain 
and Italy. By R. de Lorgues. 

History of Education in France, from the Fifth Century to the 
Present Time. By A. F. Théry. 2d edition, 2 vols. 

‘ Lélut. Physiology of Thought. Relations of the Body to the Mind. 
vols. 
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E. de Pressensé. History of the first Three Centuries of the Chris- 
tian Church. 2 vols. 

A. Véra. Hegelianism and Philosophy. 

R. Dozy. The History and Literature of Spain in the Middle Ages. 
2d edition, 2 vols. 

The Reign of Terror, from authentic and unpublished documents. 
By M. Temaux. Vol. I. There will be eight or ten volumes. 

A. Mustin. Popular History of the Vaudois, with unpublished 
documents. 

A number of pamphlets and small works on the Roman question 
are announced. 

Le Blocus Américain. Right of Neutrals. By F. Prevost and P. 
Pecquet. 

History of Louvois, and of his Administration to the Peace of Ni- 
meguen. 2 vols. By C. Rousset. 

C. Périn. De la richesse dans les Sociétés Chrétiennes. 2 vols. 

Stirling-Clarke. The Horse and the Amazons. Complete treatise 
upon riding, for ladies. Plates. 

Abou-Chodja. Summary of Mussulman Jurisprudence. Arabic 
and French. 

Swift. Voyages deGulliver. Traduction de l Abbé Desfontaines. 
Illustrations de Gavarni. 

; Works and Correspondence of Rousseau hitherto unpublished. pp. 
84. 

Dumesnil, Alf. L’Immortalité. pp. 396. 

Jac. Perocheau. Theologia dogmatica et moralis. 2 vols. 

J. Perrone. Preelectiones Theologice, &c. 27th edition, with the 
last corrections of the author. 

Brosset. Les ruins d’ Ani, capitale de |’Arminie sous les rois Bag- 
ratides, aux X° et XI° siécles. Plates. St. Petersburgh. 

The XXXV. and XXXVI. vols. of Mm. Firman Didot’s Nouvelle 
Biographie Generale are published, under the direction of M. Hoefer. 

L. Rossier. History of the Protestants of Picardy, particularly 
those of the Department de la Somme, after documents for the most 
part unpublished. pp. 328. 

A. Thery. The Philosophic and Literary Genius of St. Augustine. 
pp- 507. 

C. Bernal. Treaty on National Sovereignty. Translated and an- 
notated by Egmont Vachin. 2 vols. pp. 976. 

Rph. Périé. Political, Religious, and Literary History of Quercy, 
from the Celtic times. (Part of Guienne, now Dep. Lot, and part of 
Tarn-et-Garonne. Cap. Cahors.) Ist p. pp. 300. 

A ane of Documents upon the History of Lorraine. Vol. 6. 

. 281. 

Po. L. A. Letellier. The Laws of Speech, or a Critical Examination 
of the Basis on which all Languages rest. pp. 328. 

The same. Grammatical Analysis of all Languages. pp. 362. 

The Abbé Do. Origenes Chrétiennes du pays Bessin. Recherches 
historiques et critiques sur Saint Regnobert, second évéque de Bayeux. 
pp. 218. 
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History of the Church of Mans. Vol. V. pp. 741. 

L. Meunier. Contention of the Clerical and Lay Principle in Teach- 
ing (l’enseignement.) pp. 740. 

De Fontaréches. Monarchy and Liberty, a political study. Second 
— Followed by Revolution and Despotism, a new political study. 
Pp. 360. 

Ed. Fleury. The Civilization and Art of the Romans in Belgic 
Gaul. pp. 248. 

J. E. Decorde. Historic and Archeologic Essay upon the Canton 
of Gournay. pp. 396. 

Jul. Lair. History of the Parliament of Normandy from 1589 to 
1594. pp. 225. 

F. Mége. Recollections of the Language of Auvergne. pp. 260. 


ENGLAND. 


Chrysostomi J. Interpretatio omnium epistolarum Paulinarum. 
Tomus VI. cont. homilias in epistolas ad Timotheum, Titum et Phile- 
monem. Oxford: Parker. pp. 407. 

Mrs. Harvey. Our Cruise in the Claymore, with a Visit to Da- 
mascus and the Lebanon. pp. 300. 

The Chinese Classics. By James Legge. Vol. I. Containing Con- 
fucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 
Hong-Kong. pp. 376. 

J. T. Bannister. The Temples of the Hebrews, their Sanctuaries, 
Furniture, and Festivals, &e. pp. 420. 

‘“‘The New Koran of the Pacifican Friendhood; or Text-Book of 
Turkish Reformers in the Teaching and Example of their esteemed 
Master, Jaido Morata.”’ pp. 570. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, 1793-1801, a Memoir. By 
his son James, Lord Dunfermline. pp. 330. 

H. G. Briggs. The Nizam: his History and Relations with the Bri- 
tish Government. 2 vols. 

Ancient Poems, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England. 
Edited by Robert Bell. pp. 258. 

The Minister’s Directory; or, Forms for the various Duties of the 
Holy Ministry, according to the Practice of the Church of Scotland. 
2d edition. pp. 330. 

Tiro; or, a View of the Roots and Stems of the English as a Teu- 
tonic Tongue. By William Barnes. pp. 350. 

A Concise Grammar of the Arabic Tongue. Revised by “Sheikh 
Ali Nady El Barramy.”’ 

Lectures on the History of the Church of God, (A. D. 31-168,) 
delivered at Tetbury, Gloucestershire. pp. 260. 

Love the Greatest Enchantment; the Sorceries of Sin; the Devo- 
tion of the Cross. From the Spanish of Calderon. By D. F. M‘Car- 
thy. 

The Basutos, or Twenty-three Years in South Africa. By Rev. E. 
Casalis. pp. 370. 

English Roots in the Greek, Latin and Hebrew; being a Conside- 
ration of the Affinities of the Old English Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic 
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Portion of our Tongue to the Latin and Greek &c. By the Rev. 
Oswald Cockayne. pp. 360. 

The English Confessions after the Reformation to the Days of the 
Commonwealth. pp. 380. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, newly Translated and Explained 
from a Missionary point of View. By Bishop Colenso. pp. 310. 

The Sermons and Literary Remains of the Rev. R. G. Dangerfield. 

. 312. 
ge of a Labrador Life. By Lambert De Boilieu. pp. 
250. 

The Footsteps of Shakspeare, or a Ramble with the Early Drama- 
tists, containing much useful information respecting Shakspeare, Lay- 
ley, Marlowe, Greene and others. pp. 190. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from the Introduction of 
Christianity to the present Time. 4 vols. 

Rambles in Western Cornwall by the Footsteps of the Giants, with 
Notes on the Celtic Remains of the Land’s-End District and the 
Islands of Scilly. pp. 242. 

The Twelfth Volume of the Works of Rev. J. A. James. Edited 
by his son. pp. 450. 

Biographical Sketches of French Women of Letters. By Julia 
Kavanagh. 2 vols. pp. 680. 

The Ethnological and Linguistic Essays of James Kennedy. Ldit- 
ed by C. M. Kennedy, B. A. 

Charles Kingsley’s Town and Country Sermons. pp. 380. 

A New Translation of the Koran. By the Rev. J. M. Rodwell. 

The Life and Times of Professor George Lawson. With Glimpses 
of Scottish Character, from 1720 to 1820. By Rev. John Macfarlane, 
D. D. pp. 490. 

Cotton Mather. The Wonders of the Invisible World; being an 
Account of the Tryals of Several Witches lately Executed in New 
England, &. pp. 310. 

The Russians on the Amoor; its Discovery, Conquest, and Coloniza- 
tion, &c. Illustrated. pp. 490. 

History of the Colonial Empire of Great Britain. By B. H. Ro- 
berts. pp. 310. 

A Defence of the Faith. By Sanderson Robins. Part 1st. Forms of 
Unbelief. pp. 220. 

History of the Four Conquests of England. By J. A. St.John. 

. 850. 
ere of the Engineers, their Principal Works, &. Portraits and 
Illustrations. By Samuel Smiles. Vols. 1&2. pp. 980. . 

Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of 
the Duke of Wellington. Edited by hisson. Vol.8. pp. 760. 

Tracts for Priests and People: Mr. Hughes’ (Tom Brown at Rugby) 
Response to the “Essays & Reviews.” 

A Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. By 
the Rev. R. C. Trench, D. D. 

Inspiration and Interpretation. Seven Sermons before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By the Rev. J. W. Burgon, M. A., Fellow of Oriel 
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College, and Select Preacher. Another answer to the ‘ Essays and 
Reviews.” 

Christian Vestiges of Creation. By Wm. Sewell, D. D., late Prof. 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 

Irish History and Irish Character. By Godwin Smith, Professor 
of Modern History, Oxford. 

Peter the Apostle never at Rome. By J. H. Brown, M. A., Rector 
of Middleton in Teesdale. 

A Compendious History of English Literature, and of the English 
Language, from the Norman Conquest, with numerous Specimens. By 
George L. Craik, LL. D., Professor of History and of English Litera- 
ture in Queen’s College, Belfast. 2 vols. 

Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Irish History. By Eugene 
O’Curry. 

Vest Pocket Lexicon. By Jabez Jenkins. Containing only Un- 
common Words, such as Assumpsit, Asthenology, Astylar, &c. There 
are about 20,000. 

Malta under the Pheenicians, Knights and English. William Tal- 
lack. 

The Christian Life in its Origin, Progress, and Future. By the 
Very Rev. Dean Ramsay. 

The Supernatural in Religion in relation to the Natural. By Dr. 
M‘Cosh. The Seventh Edition of his Divine Government is an- 
nounced. 

The Mission and Extension of the Church of Rome. Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1861. By the Ven. Archbishop Sandford. 

The Life of Jesus Christ. By Dr. Thomson, Bishop of Gloucester. 

Professor Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church, from Abraham to 
Samuel. 

The Book of Psalms; a new Translation, with Notes. By the Rev. 
J. J. S. Perowne, B. D. 

Calvin’s Institutes. New and cheap edition, translated by Henry 
Beveridge. 

Meet for Heaven. A State of Grace upon Earth, the only prepa- 
ration for a State of Glory in Heaven. By the author of “ Heaven 
our Home” (21,000 copies of the latter issued.) 

Sermons by the late Rev. Andrew Grey, Free West Church, Perth. 
Memoir by Dr. Candlish. 

The Fathers of Greek Philosophy. By Dr. Hampden, Bishop of 
Hereford. 

William Blake, the Artist. By Alexander Gilchrist. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

Lord Castlereagh and Sir Wm. Stewart. By Sir Archibald Alison. 
From family papers and other sources. 

The Greek Revolution. By Dr. Finlay. 

A New History of Modern Europe. By T. H. Dyer, author of the 
Life of Calvin. Vols. 1 & 2. 

A Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. With Notices of Contemporary Ar- 
tists. By the late C. R. Leslie. Edited by Tom Taylor. 

The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. 
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The 3d and 4th volumes of Earl Stanhope’s Life of William Pitt, 
completing the work. 

_ The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World. By Rev. George 
Rawlinson. 

The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving, with Selections from his Cor- 
respondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

John Rogers, the First Martyr of the English Reformation. With 
an account of his Family and Descendants. By Joseph Lemuel 
Chester. 

Sketches of Early Scottish and Social Life. By Prof. C. Innes. 

The American Union; an Inquiry into its real Effects on the well- 
being of the People. By James Spence. 

A Second Volume of Papers illustrating the Life of Lord Chancel- 
lor Shaftesbury. From unpublished Family Documents, &c. By W. 
D. Christie. 

Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon. By SirJ. E. Tennent. 

Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, &c. By A. Henry Rhind, 
F.S. A., &. Plates. 

One Year in Sweden; 3 including a Visit to the Isle of Gothland. 
By Horace Marryat. 

A Residence at Nagasaki and Hakodate in 1859-60, with an account 
of Japan. By C. P. “Hodgson. 

The Forest of Arden; its Towns, Villages, and Hamlets. By John 
Hannett. 

Domestic Life in Palestine, with especial Reference to the Habits 
and Customs of Women. By M. E. Rogers. 

A Practical Grammar of the Japanese Language. By Rutherford 
Alcock, resident British Consul at Jeddo. 

A New Russian Grammar, based upon the Phonetic Laws of the 
Language. By Basil Kelsyeff. 

The Early Italian Poets. Ciullo D’Alcamo to Dante. Translated 
by D. G. Rosetti. 

A New Vulume of Poems. By Mrs. Browning. 

The Works of Alexander Pope, with a new Life and Notes. By 
Rev. W. Elwin. Nearly 500 new letters. 

Specimens of Ancient Gaelic Poetry. Collected between the years 
1512 and 1522. By Rev. James M‘Grigor. Edited by the Rev. T. 
Maclauchlan. 

The Prose, or Younger Edda. From the Old Norse. By G. W. 
Dasent. 
oe Proverbs of Scotland. Notes and Glossary. By Alexander 

islop. 

The International Policy of the great Powers. By P. J. Bailey. 


SPAIN. 


We give a sample of the books published in the less literary coun- 
tries of Europe, that our readers may see the awakening of learning: 

Confesiones de un clerigo liberal, par el presbitero D. Castor Com- 
pania. Madrid. pp. 442. 
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El Protestantismo ingles y los revolucionarios espanoles, por el doc- 
tor D. Manuel Munoz Garnica. pp. 172. 

El Ramoo de violetas, poesias originales de dona Enriqueta Lozano de 
Vilchez. pp. 128. 

Santa-Maria Magdalena, por el R. P. E. D. Lacordaire, y traducida 
per D. Juan Thompson. Barcelona. pp. 232. 

El gobierno monarquico, 6 sea el libro de Regimine Principum, es- 
crito per Santa Tomas de Aquino, &c. pp. 520. 

Lindezas del despotismo, por Fernando Garrido. Barcelona. pp. 
188. 

ITALY. 


Annali delle edizioni e delle versioni dell’ Orlando Furioso e d’altri 
lavori al poema relativi, per Ulisse Guidi. Bologna. 

Ferroni (Paolo.) La religione e la politica di Dante Alighieri, ossia 
lo scopo ed i seasi della Divina Commedia. Torino. 

Martinelli (Avv. Aurelio) L’Italia, l’ Europa, e la Civilta. Firenze. 

. 102. 
na (P.) Avvenimenti politici militari dal settembre, 1860, 
Compiuté tra Capua, il Trifato, S. Angelo in Formis, 8. Jorio, &c. 
Napoli. 

Molinelli (P.) e G. Marimondi. La donna nella sua edicazione re- 
ligiosa, morale e intellettuale. Milano. pp. 628. 

Passaglia, (Ab. Carlo.) Vedi. Pro Causa Italica. Per la Causa 
Italiana. 

HOLLAND. 

Borgesius, (E. R.) De Moderne theologie in haar beginsel en in 
hare waarde, &c. Assen. 

Brink, (R. C.) Bakhuizen Van den. Les Rubens & Siegen. La 
Haye. 

Groot, (P. Hofstede de.) Institutio theologie naturalis, sive dis- 
quisitio philosophica de Deo hominisque cum Deo conjunctione. 4th 
edition. 

Jonge, (J.C. de.) Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche zeewezen, 
&e. Haarlem. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Ayer, (C.) Les Nationalités et les Etats de Europe an 1861. 
Neufchatel. 

Bluoit, (V.) Description des montagnes et valleés du pays de Neuf- 
chatel en 1764 reédites, &c. Neufchatel. 

Brunneman. Drei Schweizer Freiheitsmartyrer des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts. Frauenfel. 

Dora d Istria, (Mme. la Comtesse.) Au bord des lacs helvetiques. 
Geneva. 

Gelpke, (Dr. E. F.) Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz unter der 
Franken, Neuburgundischen und Allemanen-Herrschaft. Bern. 

Gingins-La-Sarraz, (A. de.) Les Partisans et la defence de la 
Suisse. Lausanne. 

Lecomte, (F.) L’Italie en 1860. Lausanne. 

P Naville, (Ernest.) Le Professeur Diodati, notice biographique 
eneva. 
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GERMANY. 


A want long felt among students of the Scriptures is about to be 
well supplied by the joint labors of German scholars. It is a succes- 
sion of brief scientific Commentaries on the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. (©. F. Keil, known for his work on Joshua, and F’. Delitzsch, 
for his brilliant Commentary on Genesis, both evangelical men of the 
first character for scholarship, have commenced such a series of Com- 
mentaries. Those on Genesis and Exodus are comprised in one 8vo 
volume of 592 pages—not so small as could have been wished—by 
Keil. While A. Knobel, of equal standing as a scholar, but a very 
unscrupulous critic, has brought out his 13th number of a similar 
work, “ Kurzgefasstes Exegetishes Handbuch,” containing the Books 
of Numbers, Deuteronomy and Joshua, with a Critique of the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua, in 622 pages, 8vo. Both of these works are pub- 
lished at Leipzic; the first at 2 thalers and 24 ngr.; the second at 
2 th., 10 ngr. 

A stereotyped edition of Hahn’s Greek Testament has recently been 
issued by Tauchnitz, of Leipzic. 

A. Kéhler has published the second part of his work on the Pro- 
phets of the Post-Exilic Period, comprising the first eight chapters of 
Zechariah. 

Of Meyer’s Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New ‘res- 
tament, the third edition of the Acts of the Apostles has just been 
issued in 528 8vo pages. Price, 1 th., 27 ngr. Gdttingen. 

Lange’s Commentary, for theological and homiletical purposes, has 
reached the Epistle to the Hebrews. The same volume contains the 
2d edition of the Commentaries on Mark and Luke. 8vo. 743 pp. 
2 th., 18 ngr. 

The Life and Writings of the Fathers and Founders of the Re- 
formed Church now includes Beza, Joachim Vadian, Bertold Haller, 
(by Pestalozzi,) and Blaurer. 

Tholuck has published the Ist part of the second and last volume 
of his ‘ Vorgeschichte des Rationalimus,” with the title: The Church 
Life of the 17th Century to the Peace of Westphalia. 8vo. 326 pp. 
1 th., 18 ngr. 

The 6th improved edition of Hagenbach’s Encyclopedia and Me- 
thodology of the Theological Sciences has been published at Leipzic. 
8vo. 436 pp. 1 th., 15 ngr. 

A posthumous work of F. C. Baur’s (The Christian Church of the 
Middle Ages, with Reference to the Critical Points of its Develop- 
ment) has appeared. Tiibingen. 8vo. 574 pp. 2 th., 22 ngr. 

G. Kriimer is the Author of Contributions to the History of the 
celebrated A. H. Francke, of Halle—the pattern of George Miller, 
of Bristol. It contains the correspondence between Francke and 
Spener, with a portrait of the former, and two facsimiles. 8vo. 490 
pp. 1 th., 20 ngr. 

The Second Fasciculus of Eusebius’ Church History, a very 
learned edition of the original, with a Latin version, and all the 
needed critical apparatus, has appeared at Schaffhausen, with speci- 
mens of MSS. H. Limmer. 8vo. 180 pp. 24 ngr. 
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Julian Schmidt. History of the Spiritual Life in Germany from 
Leibnitz to the Death of Lessing. 1 Div. 1 Part. Leipzic. 

Herzog’s Encyclopedia has reached the 13th and 14th volumes. 

Fr. Pohl publishes Pastoral Theology; or, The Science of the Di- 
vine-human Activities of the Church. 8vo. 920 pp. 3 th. 

C. A. Auberlen. The Divine Revelation. An apologetic work. 
8vo. 415 pp. 

Chalyboeus, H. M. Fundamental Philosophy. An attempt to base 
the system of Philosophy upon a fact-principle. (Real princip.) 

Buckle’s volumes on Civilization are translated into German “ with 
permission of the Author.” 

Michael Angelo as a Poet. W. Lang. Stuttgart. 

Ulrich von Hutten’s Extant Works. In Latin. With contempo- 
rary translations. Vol. 5. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations has been newly translated into 
the German. 

Leo’s Lectures upon the History of the German Kingdom and 
People (third volume) are published at Halle. 

Fiirst’s Hebrew and Chaldaic Lexicon of the Old Testament, with 
a Short History of Hebrew Lexicography. Concluding parts. By 
Tauchnitz, at Leipzic. 

Aus Schleiermacher’s Leben. In Briefen. The third volume of 
this collection of letters has been published at Berlin. It includes 
Schleiermacher’s correspondence to the time of his settlement at 
Halle, especially that with the two Schlegels. 

Greece under the Romans. Historical view of the condition of 
the Greek nation from its subjugation under the Roman yoke to the 
overthrow of the Roman power in the East from B.C. 146 to A. D. 
716. Leipzic. 8vo. 517 pp. 2 th., 20 ngr. 

Indian (Kast) Antiquities. Second half of the 4th volume. 
Leipzic. 

Also Von Orlich’s India and its Government. Concluding volume. 
8vo. 403 pp. Leipzic. 

East-Asian History from 1840 to 1860. By K. F. Neumann. 
Leipzic. 8vo. 552 pp. 3 th., 15 ngr. 

Inklings of Travel and Adventure in the New World in Ethnogra- 
phic Pictures. C. A. Pajeken. With Preface by Ruperti. 

Ranke’s Histories of France and England have each reached the 
16th and 17th centuries. Large and costly works. 

Schlosser’s History of the 18th and 19th Centuries—the latter to 
the overthrow of the French Monarchy—is complete. 

Pott’s Etymological Researches, in the Indo-Germaniec languages, 
has reached the Ist division of the 2d part. 8vo. 1047 pp. 5 th., 
10 ner. 

The second volume of K. Andree’s comprehensive work on Hast 
African and Arabian Travel comprehends the Expeditions of Burton 
and Speke, with parts of Rebmann’s and Krapf’s Travels. 

Contributions to a Knowledge of the Russian Empire, and the Ad- 
jacent Countries of Asia. 22d vol. The Ural. Translated from the 
Russian. 28 ngr. 
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The second and concluding volume of Burmeister’s Journey 
through the La Plata Region, with map, has appeared at Halle. 
8vo. 544 pp. 3 th. . 

Tom. XVII. of an immense Latin work: Monumenta Germania 
historica inde ab a. Christi 500 usque ad a. 1500; auspiciis soc. ape- 
riendis fontibus rer. Germ. medii evi, has appeared at Hanover. 8vo. 
918 pp. Price 15 th., 10 ngr. 

George Washington. Ein Lebensbild. By Jac. Venedey. 8vo. 
223 pp. 1 th., 10 ngr. 

Communications upon the Union of the Caspian and the Black 
Seas. Withamap. Wiesbaden. 8yo. 52 pp. 1 th. 

Pfahler, G. First volume of a History of the Germans to the Time 
of Charles the Great. 8vo. 691 pp. Stuttgart. 3 th. 

Waitz, G. Constitutional History of Germany. 4th vol. Kiel. 
8vo. 630 pp. 3 th., 18 ngr. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, LIFE AND JOURNAL Of THE REV. JOHN BRAINERD, Successor 
to his brother, Rev. David Brainerd, Missionary to the Indians of New 
Jersey. By the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D. 


If we have sometimes brought to the notice of our readers a book 
that had grown a little old, because of something in it that we ‘ would 
not willingly let die,” it is perhaps but fair measure to ask their at- 
tention, at this time, to one that is not yet in existence. The materials, 
however, of the Life of John Brainerd are all gathered, and nothing 
remains but the carrying out a plan partly executed. A little pride, 
we think, is pardonable in the author, in so ancient and honorable a 
family, of which there are said to be five hundred descendants. We, 
in Philadelphia at least, feel that if all the specimens resemble the 
three in the title of this book, we should like to know the rest. . 

Dr. Brainerd has worked at this Memoir con amore. In fact, it 
could hardly be called work, so much was it a labor of love. He has 
carefully investigated every thing that was to be found upon the sub- 
ject, published and unpublished, and has interwoven with the main 
biography, sketches of ministers with whom Mr. Brainerd was in any 
way associated. 

All who know Dr. Brainerd will perceive at once a peculiar fitness 
in him to write biography. His views are always practical; his in- 
terest in the analysis of character unfailing; his “philosophy of 
common sense,” as the late Dr. Gilbert used to call it, unrivalled; 
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his fondness for an anecdote, his love of all that is genial in men, and 
his ever varied and perennial command of language, are among the 
daily enjoyments of his friends. The perpetual demands upon his 
time and attention have drawn him too much away from those fields 
of literature which nature has made him so capable of adorning. 

Instead of any further remarks of our own, we present our readers 
with a specimen of the Memoir. It contains the Introductory Chapter, 
and will give the reader a distinct idea of the scope of the book. 


The name of the Rev. David Brainerd is familiar and precious to 
the Church of God. Though more than one hundred years have 
elapsed since he died, his memory is still fresh and fragrant wherever 
Christianity has found a lodgment in any part of the earth. His holy 
life, his fervent prayers, his devout, tender, and earnest teachings, his 
apostolic labors, his martyr sacrifices and spiritual triumphs and suc- 
cesses, furnish models and motives to the ministry, and to the pious 
of every class, so precious and useful that the Church can never afford 
to let his name die. 

As the great interests to which he gave his life and his energies, 
were not of the day, nor the class, nor the place; as the great prin- 
ciples which he avowed were immutable and pertinent in all time 
and among all nations; as the great work he essayed is still unfinished ; 
and as the concentrated vision of the Church for a century gone by has 
discovered in the martyr missionary more of the image of his great 
Master, it is no wonder that the name of David Brainerd has con- 
stantly brightened, as more brilliant, but less worthy, names have 
faded from the memory of the Church. 

In moving into the future, it is the destiny of man to move into re- 
lative darkness. Every individual human advance is an adventure in 
paths dim, difficult and perilous, never yet trodden; an experiment 
of labors and perils, not yet endured; of responsibilities yet to be dis- 
charged, and of aims and elevations yet to be surmounted. No won- 
der that in these circumstances man looks around him to inquire, Has 
any one mapped out the way? Has any one successfully treaded the 
difficult and dreary paths? Has any one borne the labors, and over- 
come the dangers? Has any one scaled the heights, and laid his hand 
on the proffered prize? 

The martial spirit is kept alive by the great names and achieve- 
ments of its heroes—its Caesars, Wellingtons, and Napoleons. Sci- 
ence renews its energy in communion with the names of its Ga- 
lileos, Lockes, and Newtons. Men are brave to strike for human 
freedom under the shelter of the great examples, Hampden, Crom- 
well and Washington. The biographies of the eminent dead not only 
furnish illustrations of what the living may be and do and dare—they 
not only lift a man above the crowd, toa higher estimate of human ca- 
pacity and power—they do more through the social principle, by which 
one is set to imitate the good deeds which he contemplates in others. 
The Church of God has always availed itself of these principles of our 
nature; and while war has cherished its heroes, and science its devo- 
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tees, Christianity has wisely embalmed the memory of her great teach- 
ers, her saints and her martyrs. It is well it is so; for however 
dwarfed may be the present age, in any grace or attainment, the true and 
growing Christian can find solace, sympathy and companionship with 
the more excellent men and things of the past. 

No doubt, Christian biography enrolls names more eminent for ge- 
nius, learning and eloquence, than David Brainerd. No doubt, hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, have surpassed him in the wide-spread in- 
fluence of their personal labors; for David Brainerd’s ministry, like 
his great Master’s, lasted but about three years. At his death he 
‘‘began to be” only “thirty years old.” He has not been remem- 
bered and famed as a man eminently great in intellect, though his 
biographer, President Edwards, says of him: “God sanctified and 
made meet for his own use that vessel (Brainerd) which he made of 
large capacity, having endowed him with very uncommon abilities and 
gifts of nature. He was a singular instance of ready invention, natu- 
ral energy, ready flowing expression, and sprightly apprehension, quick 
discerning, and a very strong memory, and yet of a very penetrating 
genius, clear thought, and piercing judgment.” This likeness was 
drawn by a master. The man of whom President Edwards could say 
all this, had an intellect of the first order. But President Edwards 
goes farther to affirm that David Brainerd “‘had an exact taste; that 
his understanding was of a quick, strong and distinguished scent; 
that his learning was very considerable, so that he was considered in 
college as one that excelled; that he had an extraordinary knowledge 
of men as well as things; that he excelled most that Edwards ever 
knew in a communicative faculty; that he had extraordinary gifts for 
the pulpit, being clear, instructive, moving, natural, nervous, forcible, 
and very searching and convincing ;” that in private intercourse “he 
was of a sociable disposition,” and had excellent talents for conversa- 
tion, being entertaining and profitable. President Edwards sums up 
his estimate of Brainerd, by declaring him “an extraordinary divine, 
unequalled, for one of his age, for clear, accurate notions of the power 
and nature of true religion;” and this superiority in David Brainerd, 
he attributes ‘to the strength of his natural genius, his great oppor- 
tunities of observation, and his own great experience.” 

We see, from these extracts, that President Edwards did not regard 
David Brainerd as simply a very remarkably pious and good sort of 
man, who had reached eminence and success by meaning well and in- 
dustrious labor. 

In the judgment of Edwards, David Brainerd was distinguished for 
an intellect of wonderful power, for gifts and graces that would 
have distinguished him in any profession, any age, or any land. His 
reputation as a great man intellectually, has failed only in the greater 
brilliancy and beauty of his holy heart and martyr life. 

But it is not David Brainerd, the man of genius and acute poetic 
sensibility; not the skilful metaphysician and dialectician; not the 
eloquent preacher and gifted and entertaining companion, whom the 
Church has embalmed in her memory, and laid near her heart. She 
— many other sons, equally gifted and eminent in these re- 
gards. 
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The David Brainerd who has stood before the Church for one hun- 
dred and twenty years, to stimulate successive generations to zeal, watch- 
fulness, humility, prayer, and evangelical labor, is the missionary saint: 
his genius and attainments, his honors and wealth, his country, com- 
panionship and home, all laid on the altar of God and humanity. The 
orphan boy, struggling with doubt, fear, misapprehension, but led by 
truth and the Spirit into gradual light and peace in Jesus; the keen- 
ly sensitive conscience, and the lofty moral standard, that makes im- 
perfection a crime, to be overcome by prayers, penitence, and tears; 
the student, ambitious of learning and college honors, but for an in- 
discretion, prompted by religious enthusiasm, turned out of his alma 
mater, and its doors forever barred against him; the candidate for the 
ministry, mastering in his studies alike the sublimest problems of theo- 
logy and the hearts of his teachers, like Mills and Bellamy; the young 
and bold missionary to the Indians, alone with the savages in the 
howling wilderness, his dwelling a wigwam, his bed a blanket on the 
earth, or gathered leaves; his food corn cakes, kneaded by his own 
hand, and baked at his forest fire;—the missionary explorer, tread- 
ing alone on horseback hundreds of miles of the wilderness, in the 
midst of tangled forest, swamps, ravines and craggy precipices, sur- 
rounded by yelping wolves, and himself cold, weary, sick and oppressed 
by the morbid depression, so often the attribute of genius, saying that 
literally, like his great Master, ‘‘he had nowhere to lay his head;” the 
shrewd, unwearied, skilful Christian teacher, bringing all the energies 
of his nature to render himself familiar first with one and then another 
Indian tongue, until he could speak, without an interpreter, the words 
of life; the parental sympathy and love that made his people’s joys 
and sorrows his own, by which he stole their hearts and opened their 
ears to truth; the unwearied assiduity, by which, in season and out of 
season, he made truth to percolate through the dark minds around ; the 
blameless and heavenly life he led, by which his Indians saw the Gos- 
pel organized into a loving example of purity and charity; the earnest, 
lowly, and effective prayers by which he preserved in himself a hea- 
venly spirit, and brought to his aid the energy of the Holy Ghost— 
patient and unremitted labor and prayer, while the revival blessing 
was delayed, and the meek humility and quietude with which he bore 
himself when his labors were crowned with success; his pentecostal 
seasons of revival, his wonderful success in a few months in revolu- 
tionizing scores of savages into penitent, God-fearing, Christian men 
and women, and the simple eloquence and self-abandonment with 
which he recorded all this, in reports to the Society that employed him; 
bearing, to a considerable extent, his own charges in all this work, and 
at the same time devoting his patrimony to aid in an education 
for the ministry of another young man, to labor in the missionary 
work ; literally, by labor, exposure, and religious anxiety wearing him- 
self out at thirty years, but brave, unfaltering and submissive, seeking 
his own New England, to die in the presence of one that on earth he 
best loved—but not until he had summoned his own younger brother 
to enter the same field, and bear the same burden, in the great work 
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of saving the poor Indians:—this was the man whom the Church could 
not afford that humanity should forget. 

But aside from his talents, his piety and wonderful success, the 
fame of this distinguished man was noi a little aided by the eminence 
and abilities of his greater biographer. Any man’s life which Jonathan 
Edwards thought worthy to write, would be certain to be remembered, 
as great and rapid streams impart motion to all things, great and 
small, thrown on the bosom of their waters. 

But there were some especial reasons why the great metaphysician 
and divine should throw his whole heart into his biography of the 
great missionary. Brainerd was a protégé of Edwards, a martyr in 
college to his zeal for the evangelical party, a type of the peculiar 
form of piety enjoined in the “ Religious Affections,” the accepted and 
betrothed lover of his daughter. Brainerd’s whole mental constitu- 
tion and training, his moral characteristics aud developments, prepared 
him to look up to Edwards with the profoundest reverence, and to re- 
gard him as a model of all that is sublime in wisdom or commendable 
in piety. It was natural that the heart of Edwards should be touched 
by the admiration and love of such a saint-like and gifted young man, 
and that he should tax to the utmost his vast powers, so to set him forth, 
as to gain for him that elevation in the eyes of the Church which he 
held in the estimation of his biographer. This Edwards actually did, 
and thereby threw around the name and deeds of David Brainerd a 
radiance which the lapse of ages has no power to dim or extinguish. 

The Rev. John Brainerd, the younger brother of David, and his 
successor in missionary labor among the Indians of New Jersey, though 
of kindred spirit, and perhaps almost equal moral worth, had not the 
eminent talents, nor the large acquisitions, nor the marked success of 
his brother David. But the relative oblivion into which his name has 
fallen, is not mainly to be ascribed to any deficiency in these respects. 
He not only had the destiny to essay a work, concerning which the 
highest expectation had been raised, while its novelty before the world 
had been exhausted, but to assume this work at its most difficult point, 
that is, to train to fixed principles and abiding Christian rectitude, the 
wandering savages, whom his brother David, by the grace of God, had 
converted to the hopeful profession of Christianity. Which brother 
had the harder task, I leave the reader to decide. 

It is true, the younger brother had the advantage resulting from 
the experience and labors of his predecessor, and the prestige of his 
good name, and all the influence of the Church’s approbation. These 
were benefits not to be undervalued. But even these did not so 
counterbalance the facts before stated, as to give him or his mission 
any great prominence in the eyes of the Church. When we add to 
this the fact, that his labours were signalized by no marked and ex- 
traordinary developments among either the Indians or his own coun- 
trymen, and that there was no President Edwards, with deep affection, 
patient toil, and consequent genius and skill, to give him a biogra- 
phy, we see how it is that while the fame of David Brainerd has gone 
over the earth, his beloved brother and co-laborer has been almost 
overlooked and forgotten. One star has differed from the other star 
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in glory. The greater brilliancy of the one, has paled the mild but 
beautiful shining of the other. 

Believing that the love of the Church in this and other lands for 
the memory of David Brainerd, has created an interest which extends, 
in a certain degree, to his successor in the missionary work, and to the 
result of their united labors, the writer has been induced to undertake 
the preparation of this little volume. Representing their name, and 
sharing with them the great responsibilities of the ministerial office, 
claiming kindred with them according to the flesh, and humbled by 
the contemplation of their moral excellence, it seems pertinent that he 
should have great interest in their history, and be willing to give 
such information concerning them, as he can bring out for the bene- 
fit of the Church of God. He has sought for information on the sub- 
ject from every available source; but, after the lapse of one hun- 
dred years, the materials for the biography of any man will, in most 
cases, be few and unsatisfactory. ‘The Indian nations, whom John 
Brainerd instructed in God’s truth, have faded and perished, and with 
them mostly the record of his toils for their welfare. But something 
still remains, and it has been the writer’s responsibility to gather these 
fragments of a martyr life, and giving symmetry and completeness to 
the skeleton form, by linking “bone to its bone,’’ to throw into it such 
a beating heart, and over it such a mantle of muscle and flesh, as would 
justify its introduction to the living generation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘Ease, the journal and biography of John Brainerd might lack in- 
terest, as the materials are scanty; but as a sequel to the memoir of 
his distinguished brother, it will, I trust, be regarded with satisfac- 
tion by the friends of Christ. 

As the friend of Whitefield, the Tennents, Presidents Edwards, Burr, 
and Dickinson; as the trustee for twenty-six years of the college of 
Princeton; as the Moderator of the Old Synod of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia ; as one selected tu fill the place of President Edwards at Stock- 
bridge, on his transfer to Nassau Hall; as a chaplain in the old French 
war on the frontiers of Canada; as the first domestic missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States; as a faithful mission- 
ary to the Indians, for more than twenty years, and, above all, as a 
holy and consecrated man of God, I think there are materials in the 
life of John Brainerd to justify the tardy presentation of his Journal 
and brief Biography tothe public. The author feels great satisfaction 
in being able to set a character so stainless and benevolent before the 
rising ministry of the land. 


Il. THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. A Popular Dictionary of Ge- 
neral Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Volume 
XIII. Parr—Redwitz. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Agent in Phila- 
delphia: John McFarlan. 1861. Pp. 800. 

This popular and truly valuable compend of knowledge holds 
steadily on its way. It is, in our judgment, altogether the best work 
we know for general consultation on almost any topic. The informa- 
tion is condensed and generally accurate, and the golden mean be- 
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tween saying too much and too little is well preserved. Among the 
longer and more important Articles of the present volume are: Part- 
nership, Patents, Saint Paul, Pauperism, Peking, Pennsylvania, Pe- 
riodical Literature, Persia, Peru, Petroleum, Philadelphia, Philoso- 
phical Anatomy, Philosophy, Photography, Plato, Poland, Political 
Economy, Post, Pottery and Porcelain, Presbyterianism, Printing, 
Prussia, Railroad, Quakers, (in appendix.) We cannot all expect 
our exact opinions to be reflected in every Article of the Cyclopedia. 
The aim evidently is to strike the average sentiment under the 
guidance of a general and somewhat genial philosophy. To every one 
who wishes a work always at hand, to give general information, we 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 


Ill. A TEXT-BOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. By Dr. John C. L. Gieseler. 
Translated and Edited by Henry B. Smith, Professor in the Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, New York. Vol. IV. A.D. 1517—1648. The Reformation 
and its Results to the Peace of Westphalia. New York: Harpers. For sale 
in Philadelphia by Lippincott & Co. 1862. Pp. 593. 

“Only three sections,” as the Editor mentions, “of the present 
volume have ever before been published in an English translation, 
and are here given in a revised version extending to page 122.” 
“The present volume contains the whole history of the Reformation 
to the Peace of Westphalia. The history of the Roman Catholic 
Church during the same period will be given in the fifth volume, 
which will also comprise the history of the whole Church from 1648 
to the present time, as published by Redepenning from Dr. Gieseler’s 
notes.” 

The special value of this work is thus stated by the Translator :— 
‘“¢ Apart from its precise and condensed statement of facts and results, 
the chief value of this work to the student is, perhaps, to be found in 
its accurate citations from the original authorities.” 


IV. POEMS: with Autobiographic and Other Notes. By T. H. Stockton, 
Chaplain to Congress. Ilustrated by Darley, Hoppin, and others. Phila- 
delphia: W. S. & A. Martien. 1862. Pp. 321. 

Mr. Stockton is a man of a peculiar and original genius. His elo- 
quence is well known to be almost unique. It derives its force, how- 
ever, in a very considerable degree from a peculiarity of manner, ap- 
pearance, and voice, which, of course, are absent and much missed in 
his published works. He is one of those men who are peculiarly 
gifted, but gifted especially in the “‘winged words” of uttered speech. 
The descriptive power which every one has noticed in his preaching, 
is, however, not absent in his poetry. Thus:— 
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Near to the road-side, little yellow cups 

Sprinkled the humid verdure; and, beyond, 

Tall, branchless stalks of cluster’d blue-bells rose, 
Showing the hue of heaven, and pointing there; 
While, blending rose and lily, all around 

Wild honey-suckles flush’d the ground with bloom; 
And over these, half-reaching to the height 

Of venerable, all-protecting oaks, 

The taper dogwood’s fragrant blossoms spread ; 
Cheering the green obscure with pyramids 

Of snowy beauty; loveliest when the sun 

Broke from the clouds, and through the opén roof, 
High waving and transparent, quivering sent, 
Pure as the spotless flowers, his golden rays. 


The moral sublime is sometimes touched :— 


True, never man or angel may embrace 

The fulness of His greatness—infinite! 

The wisest cherub, beaming on His left; 

The purest seraph, burning on His right; 
Highest of beings, nearest to His throne; 
Fairest exemplars of His truth and love; 
Before whose sandals, latch’d with living flame, 
The angel of the sun might cast his crown; 
Even they commune with God, as in themselves 
Nothing, and less than nothing; glad in Him 
To worship glory none may comprehend. 


Here is the loosing of imagination and passion :— 


Morn and eve, 
Noonday and midnight, year succeeding year, 
Imagination—like a prison’d bird, 
Born in its prison, one whose fluttering wings 
Were ne’er full-spread, but long to wave in heaven— 
Has pruned her pinions for a daring flight; 
And Passion—as the mate of that caged bird 
Thrills when she hears her partner’s melody— 
Has heard and burned with rapture while she sung 
Her flight, as if already on the wing! 
The hour has come! The pruned plume is free! 
To hill and vale, to brook and ocean wide, — 
From pole to pole—Imagination flies; 
And far from earth, among the shining orbs 
Like golden isles that throng the sea of space; 
And downward, where the wilderness of gloom 
Surrounds the darkling lake of quenchless fire; 
And upward, where the Eternal’s throne is seen 
Casting its radiance o’er the towers of heaven; 
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And higher still, where twinkling light of star, 
Pale beam of moon, or sun’s intenser ray, 

Or flickering glare of hell, or far-seen blaze 

Of heavenly glory never hath appear’d; 

But where effulgence uncreated shrines 

The Form or Gop!—effulgence that hath yet 
Ne’er known a shade, nor been approach’d by else 
Than holy thought, adoring as it gazed! 

E’en there, with wings dispread and motionless 
In God’s dread solitude she floats in awe. 

A somewhat more practical management, it is clear, of remarkable 
stores of hidden power is the thing that is necessary to make Mr. 
Stockton a poet. He is too much alone in his musings. He should 
come nearer to human sympathies, and thoughts that are common to 
all, which thoughts and sympathies are, after all, the truly great and 
valuable. 

VY. THE BOOK OF PSALMS, in Hebrew and English, arranged in Parallel- 

ism. Andover: W. F. Draper. 1862. pp. 194. 

“The Hebrew text is strictly according to Hahn. The arrangement 
in verse, or parallelism, is that of Rosenwiiller, from which a very few 
variations have been made. The English text is the common version 
in every respect, except the use of capitals at the commencement of 
the verses.””’ The Hebrew and English are arranged in parallel col- 
umns on the same page. It will be seen that this is a very convenient 
and admirable manual, and we beg leave to thank our Andover friends 
for it. 


VI. MEDITATIONS AND HYMNS. By “xX.” Protestant Episcopal Book 
Society, Philadelphia. pp. 184. 


This beautifully printed little volume is modestly sent forth without 
even a preface. Thespirit of these pieces is beyond all praise. They 
contain the pure essence of the Gospel, recognised by all who have known 
the conflicts of Christianity. They are, in truth, evangelical; their 
centre is the cross. We commend them most cordially. Their gen- 
tle and sweet spirit can do nothing but good. 


VII. COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 
IN ASIA. Revelation II. III. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster. New York: Charles Scribner. Published by arrangement with 
the author. 1861. pp. 312. 


All who are familiar with the writings of Dean Trench, will be pre- 
pared to expect from the above title a valuable work. It is such; but 
it is more valuable for its suggestiveness than for uniform good judg- 
ment. There are some commentators—like Calvin, for example,— 
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whose admirable judgment strikes one almost always with admiration; 
we can depend beforehand upon the view taken. Not so always with 
Dr. Trench. There are weak notions sometimes, and occasionally pr2- 
judices and misstatements—unintentional, we must believe,—that are 
quite remarkable in such a man. 

Still there is very much that is valuable, and some things that are 
original. It is of the kind of commentary that one can go through as 
though he were reading a treatise or an essay. We would not miss 
it on any account, but we would not rely on it without sifting. We 
propose to make some extracts to illustrate our criticism, both the fa- 
vorable and unfavorable. We think we can hardly procure for our 
friends more interesting reading. 

We give the view which satisfies Dean Trench upon the difficult 
word which our translators have rendered ‘fine brass:” 

Every thing else is light, fire, of a white shining brightness; the 
feet must be so as well. 

The explanation which satisfies this, as well as other conditions, 
is one first proposed by Bochart (in a learned disquisition, De Ani- 
mal. S. Script. pars. ii. ¢. xvi. p. 883); and since adopted by Grotius, 
Vitringa, Hengstenberg, and others. Bochart sees in yasxod:3avoc, 
a hybrid formation, the combination of a Greek word and a Hebrew, 
yaixoc, and {2?=“‘albare,” to make white; brass which in the fur- 
nace has attained what we call “white heat.” In this word on asmall 
scale, as in the Apocalypse itself on a larger, the two sacred tongues, 
Greek and Hebrew, will thus be wonderfully married. If this be the 
key of the word, it will then exactly correspond to, and the Seer will 
have intended to express by it, the ‘burnished brass” of the feet of the 
four living creatures (Hzek. i. 7; cf. ver. 27 and viii. 2,) the “polished 
brass” of the feet of Him whom Daniel saw on the banks of Hiddekel 
(Dan. x. 6,) neither “burnished” nor “polished” in those passages 
of our Translation exactly expressing the force of the original; which 
the LXX by aocpdzrwy in the first passage, or¢Afwy in the second 
(the Vulgate has well ‘‘candens” in both,) had more precisely seized. 
If this be correct, the yadxodéBavog will not be the “fine” or the 
“shining,” but the “glowing,” brass. This conclusion is very much 
strengthened by the epexegesis, “as if they burned in a furnace ;” 
words of explanation immediately added by St. John, as probably 
knowing the difficulty which his readers would find in this unusual 
term. A further confirmation we may draw from a comparison with 
x. 1, where feet as “pillars of fire,’ which can only be feet as glow- 
ing or burning brass, are ascribed to the mighty Angel, who there ap- 
pears. This grand and terrible image sets forth to us Christ in his 
power to tread down and to consume them—‘‘ut potentissimum in 
concutiendis hostibus”” (Marckius.) 


There are some excellent remarks, in good taste, on the character- 
istic difference between Hebrew and Greek symbolism : 
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This description of the glorified Lord, which has now been brought 
to a conclusion, sublime as a purely mental conception, but intolera- 
ble, if we were to give it an outward form and expression, and picture 
Him with this sword proceeding from his mouth, these feet as burn- 
ing brass, this hair white as wool, and the rest, may suggest a few re- 
flections on the apocalyptic, and generally the Hebrew symbolism, and 
the very significant relations of difference and opposition in which it 
stands to the Greek. Religion and art for the Greek ran into one 
another with no very great preponderance of the claims of the former 
over the latter. Even in his religious symbolism the sense of beauty, 
of form, of proportion, overrules every other, and must at all costs 
find its satisfaction; so that the first necessity of the symbol is that it 
shall not affront, that it shall satisfy rather, the aesthetic sense. 
Rather than it should offend this, it would be moulded and modified 
even to be the exponent. But with the Hebrew symbolism it is al- 
together different. The first necessity there is that the symbol should 
set forth truly and fully the religious idea of which it is intended to be 
the vehicle. How it would appear when it clothed itself in an out- 
ward form and shape, whether it would find favour and allowance at 
the bar of taste, this was quite a secondary consideration ; may be 
confidentially affirmed not to have been a consideration at all; for in- 
deed, with the one exception of the cherubim, there was no intention 
that it should embody itself there, but rather that it should remain 
ever and only a purely mental conception, the unembodied sign of an 
idea. I may observe, by the way, that no skill of delineation can make 
the cherubim other than unsightly objects to the eye. Thus in this 
present description of Christ, sublime and majestic as it is, it is only 
such so long as we keep it wholly apart from any external embodi- 
ment. Produce it outwardly, the sword going forth from the mouth, 
the eyes as a flame of fire, the hair white as wool, the feet as molten 
brass; and each and all of these images violate more or less our sense 
of beauty. Bengel, missing this important distinction, has sought to 
give a picture of the Lord Jesus according to this description, prefix- 
ing it to his German Commentary on the Apocalypse; a picture which 
is almost degrading, and only not deeply offensive to every feeling of 
reverence and awe, because we know that it was not so intended by 
this admirable man. 

The explanation of the difference does not lie altogether in the fact 
that the Greek created his symbol, and therefore could do what he 
would with his own; while the Hebrew received his from God, and 
could not therefore venture to touch it. It would have existed more 
or less without this distinction between the given and the invented, 
the inspired and uninspired. The unsightliness, often the repulsive- 
ness, of the symbol, so long as it is judged merely by the laws of 
zesthetic beauty, is common to all the religions of the East. Whatan 
ugly sight is the Artemis multimammia of Ephesus, an Oriental deity, 
it need not be said, and not a Greek; what monstrous forms the In- 
dian gods, with their hundred arms, present! At the same time we 
should altogether err if we accepted this as a mark of the inferiority of 
these nations to the Greeks. Inferiority in one sense no doubt it does 
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indicate, a slighter perception of beauty, but superiority in other and 
more important matters, a deeper religious earnestness, a feeling upon 
their part that the essence was above the form, a conviction that truth, 
such as they conceived it, was better than beauty, and that every thing 
else, as of lesser moment, was to be sacrificed to this. 


There are some good remarks at p. 71, seq.: on Hades: 


‘‘ And have the keys of hell and of death.” We should read rather 
‘tof death and of hell,” for so all the best MSS. and Versions have it, 
while the reading of our Translation inverts the natural and logical 
order; for it is death which peoples hell or Hades; it is a king Death 
who makes possible a kingdom of the dead (vi. 8; xx. 15, 14;) for 
by ‘hell,’ or Hades, this invisible kingdom or dominion of the dead 
is intended, and that in all its extent, not merely in one dark province | 
of it, the region assigned to the lost. Hengstenberg indeed affirms in 
his own confident way that “death”’ here means the second death, and 
as a consequence that “ ell’? or Hades, can mean only Gehenna; ob- 
serving that in the New Testament this second death is alone set forth 
as an object of fear. But why is it that the other death, itself the 
outward sign and seal of God’s extreme indignation against sin, has 
ceased to be an object of terror, has been robbed for the faithful of its 
sting? Why, except for that fact which we find proclaimed in these 
words, namely, that the Son of God has gone down into the dark 
realms of shadows and returned from it again—and not this only, but 
returned from it a conqueror, having overcome death, and burst, like 
another Samson (Judg. xvi. 3,) the gates of the city of the grave which 
shut Him in; and in pledge of this having the keys of both, the ab- 
solute Lord who opens and shuts them at his will for all the children 
of men? For myself I cannot doubt, above all when I look at the 
words which immediately go before, that Christ sets Himself forth here 
as the overcomer of death natural; which it must always be remem- 
bered is rather death unnatural; for man was made for immortality 
(Gen. ii. 17,) and death is the denial and reversal of the true law of 
his being (Rom. v. 12.) He who is the Prince of life is indeed but 
saying here what already He had been bold to say, while the victory 
was yet unwon: “I am the Resurrection and the Life;” life, that is, 
in conflict with death, and overcoming it. The keys are the emblems 
of authority (ef. iii. 7;) to have the keys is to have the power of Him- 
self going in and out as He pleases, of admitting and excluding, shut- 
ting up and delivering others: cf. Deut. xxxii. 39, “I kill and I make 
alive;” and 1 Sam. ii. 6. ‘The metaphor rests on the conception of 
Hades asa city with walls and gates; Christ had spoken in his earthly 
life of the zidae “Acdov (Matt. xvi. 18; ef. Isaiah xxxviii. 10; Job 
xxxviii. 17.) 

Let me express here, before leaving this subject, the regret which 
all who have thoughtfully compared our Version with the original 
must feel that the one word “hell” covers there two words of such 
difference in meaning as Zdy¢ and éevva, the first “Sheol,” the gather- 
ing-place of all departed souls, the second the Ayam tod zupdc of this 
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Book (xix. 20 ; xx. 10,) the final abode of the lost. All must la- 
ment the manifold confusions which out of this have arisen; the 
practical loss indeed among our people of any doctrine about Hades at 
all. I have entered into this more at full elsewhere, and have quite 
acknowledged the difficulty of taking any other course, so that it is 
much easier to note the fault than to suggest the remedy. The rela- 
tions of Zd7¢ to yéevva, and also to zapdderaoe, are well put in this ex- 
tract from a funeral sermon of Jeremy Taylor: “The word Acdy¢ signi- 
fies indefinitely the state of separation, whether blessed or accurscd ; it 
means only ‘the invisible place,’ or the region of darkness, whither 
whoso descends shall be no more seen. For as among the heathens 
the Elysian fields and Tartarus are both éy “ Acdov, so among the Jews 
and Christians paradisus and gehenna are the distinct states of 


~ Hades. 


At p. 76, we come upon the “Angels of the Churches,” and here 
we must charge upon Dean Trench the usual ignorance and want of 
candor which seems inevitably to characterize Episcopalians in con- 
troversy with Presbyterians. We agree with the author entirely in 
many of his views on this passage, as, for example: 

1. That angels, in the ordinary sense of the term—heavenly beings— 
are not meant. 

2. That the Presbytery is not meant by “angels.” In favor of this 
view, the author quotes no respectable Presbyterian authority, only 
‘“‘Brightman” and Hengstenberg, and yet he speaks of non-Episcopa- 
lians as trying to “evade” the truth. 

3. Dean Trench then mentions a “ poorer evasion,” as though Pres- 
byterians countenanced it, viz., that the seven churches had sent mes- 
sengers toJohnat Patmos. We protest against the impression attempted 
apparently to be made, that, to avoid the Episcopal argument, such 
poor subterfuges are in vogue among the friends of apostolic views of 
the New Testament Church. 

Why, we ask, did not Dean Trench go to the authorized symbols of 
the Presbyterian Church? That he is, perhaps, ignorant of the con- 
tents of the Westminster Confession, is the very thing that we charge 
as a fault upon the Dean of Westminster, and we quote the passage 
for him: “The pastoral office is the first in the Church, both for 
dignity and usefulness. The person who fills this office, hath, in the 
Scripture, obtained different names, expressive of his various duties. 
As he has the oversight of the flock of Christ, he is termed bishop. 
As he is the messenger of God, he is termed the angel of the church.”* 
It will be seen that the Presbyterian Church agrees officially with 
Dean Trench, that the angels of the seven churches were their bishops. 





* Form of Gov. Chap. IV. 
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Why then talk of “evasion,” &.? ‘His pre-eminence,” says the 
Dean, ‘cannot be explained away, as though he had been only a ruling 
elder, a primus interpares, with only such authority and jurisdiction 
as the others, his peers, may have lent him.” We here remark that 
our Confession does not hold that the angel was “aruling elder.” It 
holds that he beionged to the highest of the three orders of officers in 
the Church, which are, Ist. Bishops who are orduined to administer 
the word and sacraments. 2d. Ruling Elders, who assist in govern- 
ing the Church. 3d. Deacons who minister its temporal affairs. Nor 
does it teach that a bishop has only “such authority and jurisdiction 
as the others, his peers, have lent him.” It teaches that he is made 
by the Head of the Church, as pastor of the flock, “responsible for 
the spiritual condition of his church.” 

The weakness of the author is shown in such speculations as the 
following. He is trying to show why seven was chosen as the sacred 
number : 


Four, the next number to three, and growing immediately out of it, 
is the signature of the world—of the world, not as a rude undigested 
mass, but as a xdcjo¢, as the revelation, so far as nature can be the 
revelation, of God. Four is stamped every where on this the organ- 
ized world. Thus, not to speak of the four elements, the four seasons, 
neither of which are recognized in Scripture, we have there the four 
winds (Ezek. xxxvii. 9; Matt. xxiv. 31; Rev. vii. 1;) the four 
living creatures, emblems of all creaturely life (Rev. iv. 6.) and each 
of these with four faces and four wings (Hzek. i. 5, 6;) the four beasts 
coming up from the sea, and representing the four great world em- 
pires which in the providence of God should succeed one another 
(Dan. vii. 3;) the four metals composing the image which sets forth 
the same phases of empire (Dan. ii. 32, 833; the four Gospels, or the 
four-sided Gospel (svayyédeov tetpdywvoy, as one called it of old,) 
in sign of its designation for all the world: the sheet tied at the four 
corners (Acts x. 11; xi. 5;) the four horns, the sum total of the 
forces of the world as arrayed against the Church (Zech. i. 18;) the 
enumeration, wherever this is wished to be exhaustive, of the inhabi- 
tants of the world by four, kindreds, tongues, peoples, and nations 
(Rev. v. 9; ef. vii. 9; x. 11; xi. 9; xiv. 6; xvii. 15). 

There are reasons then amply sufficient why seven, being thus, as it 
is, made up of three and four, should be itself the signature of the 
covenant. No mere accident or caprice dictated the selection of it. 
And if this number of the covenant, then we can account for its con- 
stant recurrence in this Book ; for admitting, as few would refuse to 
do, that the idea of God’s covenant with his Church as the key to all 
history, comes to its head in the Apocalypse, it is nothing wonderful 
that this Book should be more markedly ordered by seven, and have 
this number stamped upon it even more strongly, than any other por- 
tion of Scripture. 


ena nena ee 
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More shallowness appears at pp. 222, 3: 

“ And I will not blot out his name out of the Book of Life.”’—It is 
much more than a simple negative; 0d py éadsihw=nequaquam 
delebo.” We read of a “book of life,” Exod. xxxii. 32; Ps. Ixix. 
29; Dan. xii. 1; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. xiii. 8; xx. 15; xxi. 27; of those 
“written among the living” (Isai. iv. 3;) and resting on the same 
image, our Lord speaks of some whose names “are written in heaven” 
(Luke x. 20; cf. Heb. xii. 23). These are the reraypévor ef¢ Cony 
of Acts xiii. 48. At the same time the pledge and promise which is 
here given, implying, as on the face of it it does, that there are names, 
which, having been once written in that book, might yet be afterwards 
blotted out of it, has proved not a little perplexing to those followers 
of Augustine, who will not be content in this mystery of predestina- 
tion with having some Scriptures on their side, and leaving the recon- 
ciliation of these and those others which are plainly against them, and 
apparently contradictory to these, for another and a higher state of 
knowledge; but who would fain make it appear that a// Scripture is 
on their side (see Turretine’s treatise, De Libro Vite, pp. 9-22.) If 
this passage had stood by itself, it would not have been hard for them 
to answer, as indeed they do answer, that all who are written in the 
book of life overcome; therefore this promise holds good for them all, 
and none who are there written have their names blotted out from 
thence. But, unhappily, beside and behind this passage, there are 
others not capable of this solution, and principally Exod. xxxii. 32; 
Ps. Ixix. 28; Rev. xxii. 19. To what hard shifts they are put in 
forcing these statements within the limits of their system may be 
judged from Augustine’s comment on the second of these passages 
(Comm. in Ps. lxix.:) “Deleantur de libro viventium, et cum justis 
non scribantur, non sic accipere debemus quod quemquam Deus scri- 
bat in libro vite, et deleat illum; si homo dixit, Quod scripsi scripsi, 
Deus quemquam scribit et delet? . . Isti ergo quomodo inde delentur, 
ubi nunquam scripti sunt? Hoc dictum est secundum spem ipsorum, 
quia ibi se scriptos putabunt. Quid sit, deleantur de libro vite? Et 
ipsis constet non illos ibi esse.” 


Didactic theology is by no means the forte of Episcopalians. On 
p- 282, we have a similar argument against “irresistible grace,” both 
proceeding on the supposition that sinners can thwart the Almighty, 
and bring his purposes to naught. How inconceivably shallow the 
idea that the Almighty has not moral power to save a sinner, or a 
Christian, without forcing their free will! 

There is more interesting matter where Dr. Trench gets back to his 
own line, and attempts to show that there are no classic Greek allu- 
sions in the Apocalypse. Possibly, without adopting his conclusions, 
our readers will be interested in the following: 


One may pause to consider here, Is this crown the diadem of royalty, 
or the garland of victory, “Krone” or “Kranz?” I believe the 
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former. It is quite true that ozégavog is seldom used in this sense, 
much oftener deddypya (see my Synonyms of the New Testament, § 
23;) yet the “golden crowns” (atéyavoe) of chapter v. can only be 
royal crowns (cf. ver. 10;) aréyavog too is the word which all the 
Evangelists employ of the crown of thorns, evidently a caricature of 
royalty, which was planted on the Saviour’s brows. Did we indeed 
meet these words ‘a crown of life” in the Epistles of St. Paul, we 
should be justified in saying that in all probability the wreath or gar- 
land of the victor in the games, the ‘‘crown” in this sense was in- 
tended. St. Paul was familiar with the Greek games, and freely drew 
his imagery from them (1 Cor. vii. 24-27; Phil. iii. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 12;) 
and does not fear to contemplate the faithful under the aspect of run- 
ners (‘edd popioe, as Ignatius, ad Philad. c. ii., calls them) and wrest- 
lers in the games. His universal, Hellenic as well as Jewish, educa- 
tion, exempted him from any scruples upon this point. Not so, 
however, the Christians of Palestine. These Greek games were 
strange to them, or only not strange, as they were the objects of their 
deepest abhorrence ; as witness the tumults and troubles which accom- 
panied the first introduction of them by Herod the (reat at Jerusalem, 
recorded at length by Josephus (Antiy. xv. 8. 1-4.) Tertullian’s point 
of view, who styles them ( Scorp. 6) “contentiosa solemnia et super- 
stitiosa certamina Greecorum et religionum et voluptatum,”’ would 
very much have been theirs. And then, to me at least decisive on 
this point is the fact, that nowhere else in the Apocalypse is there 
found a single -image drawn from the range of heathen antiquity. 
The Book moves exclusively in the circle of Jewish imagery—either 
sacred or cabalistic; derived in largest part from the depths of the 
temple service. The palms in the hands of those who stand before 
the throne (vii. 9) may seem an exception to the universality of this 
rule; but really are far from so being. It is quite true that the palm 
was for Greek and Roman a token of victory, but this “palmiferens 
company,” to use Henry More’s words, these happy palmers, do not 
stand before the throne as conquerors,—Tertullian’s exposition, ‘“al- 
bati et palmis victorie insignes”’ (Scorp. 12,) being at fault,—but as 
those who keep the true feast of tabernacles, the feast of rest, of all 
the weary toil in the wilderness accomplished and ended; and as such, 
and to mark them for what they are, they bear, according to the in- 
junctions of the Old Testament, the branches of palms in their hands 
(Lev. xxiii. 40; cf. Neh. viii. 15; 2 Mace. x. 7; John xii. 13; Jo- 
sephus, Antig. xiii. 13. 5;) see some beautiful remarks on this point 
in Hengstenberg, in part anticipated by Vitringa. I must needs then 
believe, that these are royal crowns, not victorious garlands, which the 
Lord is promising here. 


Vill. MONTROSE, and other Biographical Sketches. Boston: Soule & Wil- 
liams. 1861. pp. 400. 


This remarkably well written and pleasing volume contains four 
sketches. 1. La Tour. 2. George Brummell. 3. Samuel Johnson. 
4, James Graham, Marquis of Montrose. Two-thirds of the book, 
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however, are occupied with Montrose. The anti-Presbyterian view is 
pertinaciously taken and ingeniously argued. It is a genially written 
apology for Montrose, getting over the hard places, and holding steadily 
to the “hero” theory. Between which, and the “ Benedict Arnold” 
theory of intenser Presbyterians, perhaps the truth may rest. The 
book, meanwhile, as we said, is very pleasant reading. Its morality 
is fair, without being of the highest. 


IX. PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY; a Treatise especially designed for Young 

Men. By John S.C. Abbott. New York: Harpers. 1862. pp. 300. 

Mr. Abbott has dedicated his work to the volunteers in the army. 
The object of it is such as we might suppose it would be, an earnest 
attempt to instruct young men who are not likely to read large and 
elaborate religious works upon practical Christianity. The chapters dis- 
cuss the questions, What is it to be a Christian? Why should I be- 
come a Christian? How shall I become a Christian? What are the 
duties of a Christian? Adaptation of Christianity; Its Ennobling In- 
fluence; Evidences, &c. Interspersed are such illustrations as are found 
in all Mr. Abbott’s works. He has aimed to produce such a book as 
one would like to give a young man to put in his knapsack, as he is 
about going to camp. 


X. THE LAST TRAVELS OF IDA PFEIFFER: Inclusive of a visit to Ma- 
dagascar. With an Autobiographical Memoir of the Author. Translated 
by H, W. Dulcken. New York: Harpers. 1861. pp. 281. 


As Madame Pfeiffer’s views do not accord with those of evangelical 
Christians, her testimony to the influence of heathenism will be un- 
suspected. This is her opinion of the inhabitants of Madagascar : 


I have never met with a more immoral people than the inhabitants 
of Madagascar ; and where is such demoralization, family ties must be of 
the loosest. I dare not trust my pen to chronicle the many immoral 
customs which prevail not only among the people generally, but in the 
— families in the island, and appear quite natural to the people 

ere. 

Though theft is punished with great severity, frequently even 
with death, and though it is lawful to kill a thief caught in the fact 
without any explanation to the authorities, there is more thieving in 
Tamatavé than any where else. As I have already said, it is not at 
all unusual for officers and men of rank to take part in nocturnal bur- 
glaries. A few years ago a robbery of some magnitude was perpe- 
trated in Tamatavé, and the majority of the stolen articles were dis- 
covered in an officer’s possession. 


We devote the remainder of our space to the sketch of the Prince 
who is now king of Madagascar, and upon whom so much depends. 
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Prince Rakoto, or, to call him by his full name, Rakodond-Radama, 
is a young man twenty-seven years of age. Contrary to my expecta- 
tion, his appearance was far from disagreeable. He is short and slim 
in stature, and his face does not betray a likeness, in form or color, to 
any of the four races who inhabit Madagascar. His features have 
quite the type of the Moldavian Greeks. His black hair is curly, but 
not woolly; he has dark eyes, full of life and fire; a well-shaped 
mouth, and handsome teeth. His features wear an expression of such 
childlike goodness that one feels drawn toward him from the first mo- 
ment of seeing him. He often goes about in European costume. 

The prince is honored and beloved alike by high and low; and I 
was assured by Mr. Laborde that he fully deserved all his affection and 
honor. The son is, in fact, as kind-hearted as the mother is crucl; 
he is just as averse to the shedding of blood as his mother is addicted 
to it, and his chief efforts are directed toward mitigating the severe 
punishments the queen is continually inflicting, and obtaining a re- 
versal of the sentences of death which she is always too ready to pro- 
nounce upon her subjects. 

He is always ready to listen to the unfortunate, and to help them; 
and has strictly forbidden his slaves to turn any applicant away on the 
score that he is sleeping or engaged at his meals. Well aware of this, 
people often come in the middle of the night and wake the prince 
from his sleep, with petitions for their relations who are to be executed 
early next morning. If he cannot obtain a pardon from his mother, 
he manages to pass as if by accident along the road by which the poor 
culprits are led, bound with cords, to meet their fate. Then he cuts 
their bonds asunder, and either tells them to flee, or to go quietly 
home, according as their offences have been grave or venial. When 
the queen is informed of what her son has done, she never makes any 
remark, but only tries to keep the next sentences she pronounces as 
secret as possible, and to hasten their execution. Condemnation and 
punishment thus often succeed each other so rapidly, that if the prince 
is absent from the town when sentence is passed, the application to 
him for assistance is almost sure to come too late. 

It is strange, considering how radically different their dispositions 
are, that mother and son should love each other so tenderly. The 
prince is devoted to the queen with the utmost affection; he tries to 
excuse her deeds of severity by every conceivable argument, and it is 
a bitter reflection to him that she can be neither loved nor respected 
by the nation. 

The following words, which I heard from his own mouth, speak 
more eloquently than my weak pen could do the praises of this really 
noble man. He declared it to be a matter of indifference to him 
whether the French or the English, or any other nation, took posses- 
sion of the island, if only the people were properly governed. For 
himself, he wished neither for the throne nor for the regal title, and 
would at any time be ready to give a written abdication of his claims, 
and retire and live as a private man, if he could by such a course in- 
sure the prosperity of the people. 
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